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This Issue, and Others 


[A special issue with a special editor needs only a special acknowledgment 
of thanks from the editors, who are grateful to Emil W. Haury for his energy, 
skill, devotion, and patience. Beyond this word of admiration for his under- 
standing of, and leadership in, the field of the Southwest, the editors let him 
speak of this issue.] 


When arrangements were being made for the American Anthropological 
Association meetings scheduled for Tucson in December, 1953, the editors 
suggested that it might be feasible to arrange a symposium on the Southwest 
and to publish the papers, and remarks of discussants, in one issue of the 
ANTHROPOLOGIST. The fruits of this idea are presented in the following pages. 

The symposium was planned by Edward H. Spicer, as Program Chairman, 
and myself, with help from others. Our aim was to give the best possible cover- 
age, temporal and topical, to the Southwest, and participants were invited to 
orient papers primarily toward an examination and an evaluation of the status 
of anthropological studies. To ensure to-the-point comments, the principal 
papers were put in the hands of the discussants well in advance of the meeting. 

The contributor to a symposium such as this is immediately faced with 
alternatives: Should the emphasis be on stocktaking and synthesizing, or on 
programming? In general the tone here is synthesis, and little attention is 
given to problems which should occupy students in the future. The dilemma of 
the editor lay in the extent to which he should wield the blue pencil. Some 
readers may feel that a policy of tighter editing of this symposium would have 
improved the printed results. Yet, there is something to be said in favor of 
retaining the conversational informality and thus preserving the spirit of pro- 
fessionals engaged in candid exchange of views. 

A flash back to the first of all Southwestern conferences and symposia, 
held at Pecos, New Mexico, in August, 1927 (Science LX VI [1927]: 489-91 
provides us with a vantage point from which to view the vastly increased scope 
of present anthropological inquiry. That conference, strictly archeological in 
nature, was called to bring workers together, to consider problems of history 
and how to attack them, to pool knowledge of facts and methods, and to unify 
nomenclature. These objectives are as alive today as they were then, with the 
difference that many new facets have now been added. Three new dimensions 
are apparent: the expansion of the area itself to include much of old Mexico; 
the increased time span which brings into focus the archeological, historical 
and ethnological horizons; and the new concepts of acculturation and personal- 
ity study, and application of theory to problems of the living peoples. These 
papers point up the recent landmarks of anthropological researches in the 
Southwest. They are set within the framework of the various areas of interest, 
but there is a refreshing awareness of the interdependence of these areas of 


interest and of the gain to be derived by cross-fertilization. Ample reassurance 
is to be found in this symposium that the Southwest remains a fertile field for 
anthropological fact and theory. 


Emil W. Haury, University of Arizona 
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Gatherers and Farmers in the Greater Southwest: A 
Problem in Classification 


PAUL KIRCHHOFF 
University of Washington (Seattle 

ROEBER said in 1928, in his discussion of the gradual widening of the 

anthropologist’s concept of the native American Southwest: “It is clear 
that if this larger Southwest is a true cultural entity, the old Pueblo or even 
Arizona-New Mexico Southwest is but a fragment, whose functioning is in- 
telligible only in terms of the larger growth” (p. 376). This symposium deals with 
the Southwest essentially in the older and narrower sense only, that is, with 
its scientifically best known portion, but the inclusion of an introductory paper 
on the Greater Southwest shows the growing realization among workers in the 
field of what Kroeber said twenty-five years ago. 

My discussion will deal with the problem of whether the Greater Southwest 
is a true cultural entity or not. The opening paper of this symposium could 
have been presented either by an archeologist or by an ethnologist. The arche- 
ologist has the advantage of being familiar with several historic periods, and 
thus could discuss our problem in relation to various time levels. The ethnolo- 
gist, though limited to a shorter time span, has other advantages in that he 
disposes of information on a wider range of cultural phenomena and their func- 
tional interrelationships and, if he focuses his interest on the time of first con- 
tact with Europeans, on a greater number of peoples—practically all that 
existed at that time. Information for that period, it is true, usually is very 
sketchy, but sufficient to enable us to see similarities and differences which 
point to the contemporaneous existence of regional cultures or culture areas. 
When judiciously supplemented by the so much richer data which modern 
field work has supplied for those individual cultures that are still alive today, 
a total picture emerges which the archeologist cannot hope to obtain for any 
preceding period. Asa result, the ethnologist is more likely to think in terms of 
larger regions and regional cultures, and this may be the reason why an ethnol- 
ogist and not an archeologist was asked to open this discussion. But while the 
ethnologist’s data may offer the most convenient starting point for a classifica- 
tion of the native cultures of the Southwest, the archeologist will have to carry 
this study backward into earlier periods and back to the moment when the 
historically known regional cultures of the Greater Southwest first came into 
existence. 

A few introductory remarks, neither complete nor definitive in formulation, 
will indicate my general ideas on the subject of culture areas, and some of the 
theoretical premises from which I approach the task of grouping the native 
cultures of the American Southwest. 

1. Asa rule individual cultures (by which term I refer to the cultures of spe- 
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cific ethnic units) share with certain neighboring or nearby cultures so many 
traits and complexes, and are organized along such similar lines, that they ap- 
pear as variants of but one regional culture or, as it is more frequently called, 
culture area. 

2. Culture areas frequently coincide with natural areas, but the more 
advanced a regional culture is the more apt it is to overstep natural boundary 
lines. 

3. Regional cultures are characterized by traits and complexes and by a1 
over-all organization which in part have grown out of, and in part have de- 
veloped around, a specific type of food and tool production. Both the type of 
production and the other traits and complexes that in a given culture go with 
it may diffuse separately, but only when the type of production and a consider- 
able number of other traits and complexes are found together may a people be 
considered part of a given culture area. 

4. Regional cultures, like individual cultures, are not just theoretical con- 
structs but are part of the living reality before us. In many cases the very de- 
scription of an individual culture remains incomplete as long as the latter is 
not seen as part of a regional culture. In any case one of our first analytica 
tasks is to place the individual culture in relation to its neighbors, that is, to 
assign it a place within the regional culture to which it belongs. However far 
our comparison may eventually go it cannot jump this first stage without tear- 
ing the individual culture out of its living context. 

5. Regional cultures exist at a given time as well as at a given place, and tl 
to a 
both temporally and spatially limited phenomenon, even though only the spatia 
aspect is specifically named. During the time of its existence a regional culture 
changes continuously, both in specific content and in over-all organization, and 


terms regional culture and culture area are to be understood as referring t 


one of the most significant aspects of belonging to a regional culture is partici- 
pation in its history. Internally or externally caused changes that occur in one 
part of a culture area tend to affect the other parts, and in their spread fre- 
quently stop at its borders. 

6. Most culture areas are divided into a number of subareas, as the result 
either of the divergent development of its members (which may be due to in- 
ternal or external causes), or of the incomplete merging of originally different 
cultures. In either case differences in the degree of participation in the most 
significant aspects of the regional culture are frequent. The subarea which 
shows them most richly developed usually is also the most active, and it is 
from here that the most significant developments and innovations reach the 
others. It has been called “climax”’ by Kroeber, though possibly “hub” might 
be a more appropriate term. The more advanced or complex a regional culture 
is, the more pronounced are the differences in level or intensity between its sub- 
areas, and the more important the role of its climax or hub. 

7. Like individual cultures, regional cultures have to be seen first of all with- 
in their living contexts, that is, in relation to adjoining or nearby cultures. 
They may be genetically related or not, either one stemming from the other 
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nany r both from a common root; in their historical development both may be es- 
y ap- | sentially independent, or one dependent on the other; influences between them 
led, | may have flowed both ways or only one; they may have been exposed to similar 
wr dissimilar influences from without; they may be similar or dissimilar in level 
more f development; and boundary lines between them may be sharp or diffused, 
dary | essentially stable or unstable. Usually regional cultures occupy continuous 
ritories but occasionally we find parts or the whole of one culture within the 
y al erritory of another, probably as the result of the retreat of one and the advance 
> de- ff the other. In such cases usually one is considerably younger and less de- 
e of veloped and complex than the other. 
wit! Chere are few parts of the world that rival the American Southwest as a 
ider- | field for the study of the problems connected with the classification of cultures. 
le be Here, in an area of unique natural conditions, two basically different currents 
f peoples and cultures have met and partly mingled—-one stemming from the 
con- great mass of gatherers to the north (under gatherers I include here all those 
yde- | peoples that lived neither by farming nor by herding), and the other deriving 
er is from the advanced farming cultures to the south. The result, fortunately 
tica known for several time levels, is complex and in some respects baffling. Both 
to gatherers and farmers, once established in this area, developed new character- 
* far stics, or retained old ones, which set them off from their relatives to the north 
ear- ind south respectively. Are these differences important enough to warrant the 
| status of separate culture areas? To what degree have the two great streams 
| the fluenced each other? Have they maintained their cultural separateness to 
to a such a degree that they constitute two culture areas, or have they merged into 
tia me? It would seem that here we have the most significant single theoretical 
ture problem posed by the native cultures of the Greater Southwest, and that upon 
and s correct solution, that is, the establishment of an adequate frame of reference 
tici- for the study of individual cultures and relationships between individual cul 
one tures, depend the nature and quality of investigations in this area. 
fre 
FROM “SOUTHWEST” TO “GREATER SOUTHWEST” 
sult Our ideas of the Southwest were originally built around the cultures of the 
. in- istoric and prehistoric peoples of New Mexico and Arizona, but from an early 
ren late there has been a tendency to add other groups to this nucleus. In his 
10st Vative Culture of the Southwest Kroeber writes: ‘‘Haeberlin long ago did not 
ich esitate to treat the southern Californians as outright Southwestern . . . Wiss 
it is er and I, in continental classifications, both extend the Southwest culture 
the south nearly to the Tropic, so that half of it lies in Mexico. No one appears to 
ight ive challenged this classification, perhaps because data from northern Mexico 
ure are so scant’”’ (1928:376 
ub- \ few years later, in 1932, Beals published **The Comparative Ethnology 
f Northern Mexico before 1750” in which he established a more precise south- 
ith- ern boundary for the Southwestern area. It starts on the West Coast just to 
res. the scath of the Sinaloa River, and ends on the Gulf Coast on the Soto la 


her Marina, swinging far to the south on the North Mexican Plateau, so as to in- 
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clude some but not all of the nomadic nonagricultural tribes of that area. Beals 
seems to have regarded this part of the southern boundary as tentative, “in 
the absence of more definite information on the nomads.”’ 

In 1939 Kroeber published his Cudiural and Natural Areas of Native North 
America, which is the first, and to date only, attempt to divide the whole of 
North and Central America, first into a relatively large number of small culture 
areas and then into a few larger units. One of the larger units is the Southwest, 
or as Kroeber frequently calls it, the “‘cultural Southwest.’’ On the American 
side he includes New Mexico, Arizona, and southern California, but excludes 
the Great Basin and central California. On the Mexican side he follows Beals’ 
southern boundary only on the West Coast, stating that for the rest “the 
question of the Mexican-Southwestern frontier must be left an essentially open 
one for the present” (1939:32). Actually, east of the Sierra Madre Occidental 
he includes only the Tarahumara, and even them only with great doubt (p. 40), 
counting all the remainder of northern Mexico, that is, all the gatherers and 
part-farmers of the North Mexican Plateau and the Gulf Coast north of Tam- 
pico, in his ‘‘Mexico and Central America” (pp. 128-29). The gatherers of 
southern Texas, curiously enough, are included in the “‘Eastern Areas’’ (which 
themselves are bracketed with the “‘Northern Areas’’!), although Kroeber 
states that this tract forms, together with Tamaulipas, ‘‘the larger Gulf Coast 
Area”’ (p. 126). Why then Tamaulipas is discussed under ‘‘ Mexico and Central 
America,”’ and southern Texas under “Eastern Areas,”’ is not explained. 

In his new 1948 edition of Anthropology, Kroeber again separates the North 
Mexican Plateau and Tamaulipas, now jointly referred to as ‘‘north-eastern 
Mexico,” from the Southwest and includes them in his “‘Subnuclear Meso- 
America,’ nonagricultural division (p. 788, map). When he argues that “the 
Kirchhoff inclusion of the agricultural Subnuclear region in High Culture Meso- 
America leaves northeastern Mexico entirely out of Meso-America . . . without 
assigning it a specific relationship to the cultures north of Mexico” (p. 793, 
n. 11), he seems to have overlooked the fact that both in my 1942 introduction 
to the Mexican edition to Father Baegert’s Noticias de la Peninsula Americana 
de California and in my 1943 paper on “Mesoamerica”’ I specifically included 
the food gatherers of northern Mexico in the ‘Greater Southwest” or ‘Arid 
North America” (1942: XVIIT; 1943a:100, 104); and that in the same year, 
1943, were published the papers and discussions of the North Mexican Con- 
ference of the Mexican Anthropological Society, which contain both Beals’ 
fuller development of the same classification (1943: 191-99) and my map called 
“Norteamérica Arida” (19436: 134). 

Kroeber’s grouping of the North Mexican food gatherers with Mexico- 
Central America or Mesoamerica may go back to Beals’ earlier position when 
he drew the southern boundary of the Southwest across that region, adding 
that ‘‘this division throws a large portion of the nomadic non-agricultural peo- 
ples with the Mexican area, creating an analogous situation to that existing in 
the Southwest where we have virtually two types of culture coexisting in the 
same area”’ (1932:146). But at the North Mexican Conference at which I pre- 
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sented new data on the food gatherers and part-farmers of the northern plateau 

19436:133-44, with map showing subareas), Beals abandoned his earlier 
hesitation regarding the southern portion of this area and included all of it in 
his Greater Southwest. He argued also, in line with Drucker’s earlier proposal 
1941:226), for a southward extension of the agricultural part of the Greater 
Southwest so as to include the peoples of the Sierra Madre down to and includ- 
ing the Cora and Huichol. (I include these peoples in Mesoamerica.) 

As for the northern boundary of the Southwest, I listed in 1942 not only 
the whole of northern Mexico, including Baja California, but also the Great 
Basin as belonging to the Greater Southwest or Arid America, as I then pro- 
posed to call it (1942: XVIII), and on my 1943 map I likewise included south- 
ern coastal Texas but excluded central California which I then still considered 
to constitute a separate culture area (19436:134). Beals, on the other hand, 
considered it a possibility ‘‘that large parts of Central California should be in- 
luded on climatic and perhaps cultural grounds” (1943:194; compare Druc- 
ker 1941:223). I have in the meantime arrived at the position that all of Cali- 
fornia, except its northwestern portion, should be included in the Greater 
Southwest, on both climatic and cultural grounds. 

At the present time, therefore, I should define the Greater Southwest areal- 
ly to include Central, Southern, and Baja California, the Great Basin, Arizona, 
New Mexico, southern coastal Texas, and northern Mexico south to the Sinaloa 


and Panuco Rivers. 


NATURE AND CULTURE IN THE GREATER SOUTHWEST: ONE CULTURE 
AREA OR TWO? 

This large arid or semiarid area offers man on a prefarming and preherding 
level basically similar food resources throughout. These resources may be char- 
acterized as: more vegetable than animal food, and vegetable food of a specific 
type (see below, p. 542). The few subregions where these proportions are re- 
versed are too small and isolated from each other to affect the total picture. 
One may anticipate, therefore, that on a cultural level where man essentially 
takes what nature offers, this broadly uniform situation should result in the 
formation of but one basic type of culture, in part growing out of, and in part 
developing around, a specific type of production. 

To agricultural man the Greater Southwest offers limited opportunities 
for farming, in some regions without, and in others only with, irrigation. The 
areas open for agricultural exploitation on a premachine level are found either 
in the semiarid sections, or in relatively small, oasis-like portions within the 
arid parts. Since agriculture does not seem to have sprung up independently in 
any part of the Greater Southwest (all plants cultivated in pre-European days 
were of southern origin, except possibly the tepary bean), the utilization of the 
farming opportunities which the area offered depended upon the arrival, in its 
various sections, either of farmers or of farming techniques and products 
handed on from group to group. The absence of farming in areas susceptible 
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of it, like California, is thus due not to natural limitations but to cultural limi- 
tations of a historical character—the feebleness of agricultural stimuli. 

The Greater Southwest, then, offered two very different sets of conditions 
and opportunities to two types of culture—one found over the whole area, to 
gatherers, and one found over limited portions of it, to farmers. At one time 
in the past, gatherers seem to have lived over the whole area, and even thoug 
hunting or fishing may have been more important in particular limited locali- 
ties than the gathering of vegetable food, the latter must have been the basis 
of the prevailing type of culture; for that period we may assume the existenc 
of but one culture area in the Greater Southwest. But from the moment farm- 
ing made its appearance in part of the area, this ceased to be the case, and th 
question whether we are dealing with one or two or possibly more culture areas 
arises at this point. 

My own position is that two distinct and geographically separate cultures 
have existed for a long time in the Greater Southwest, and that we have t 
recognize this situation by speaking of two culture areas, and not, as before, of 
one. Some peoples of transitional culture may be difficult to classify, but tha 
can be no more reason to conceptually merge the two culture areas into on 
than in other such cases. I believe that much harm has been done by trying 
force the two regional cultures into one conceptual scheme. I have former]; 
done that myself but have finally arrived at the conclusion that this is an un- 
realistic and artificial scheme. 

I shall survey the history of the concepts “Southwest” and “Greater South- 
west” as definitions of a regional culture, or cultures, and I hope to be ablet 
show how the gradual geographical widening of the original concept has of it- 
self created the basis and the necessity for a theoretical reorientation and 
complete reversal of the traditional idea that the Southwest constitutes one 
culture area. I hope to show also how and why that idea could take such pro- 
found roots in our thinking that for a long time most of us thought, at best, of 
reforming the concept of a single Southwest culture area, but never of abandon- 
ing it altogether. 

In giving this survey I will select for discussion only what seem to be the 
most significant contributions to the problem. 

The key place in this question, as we will see, belongs to the peoples in a 
cultural position intermediate between the two extremes of simple food gather- 
ers, whose culture shows few if any traces of influences from more advanced 
peoples, and the highly organized and patterned cultures of the farmers. This 
intermediate group consists of peoples that have taken over either both farm- 
ing and some other features of the culture of the farmers, or only the latter. 
Whenever farming has been taken over, it represents no more than an addition 
to gathering, so that we may speak of part-farmers. It is these intermediate 
peoples who seem to be the crux of the matter. If it were not for them I wonder 
whether anyone would even have thought of placing Zuni and Seri in the same 
culture area. 


The earliest classification of the peoples of the Southwest recognized by 
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modern scholars was a twofold one, consisting on the one hand of the rather 
simple and loosely organized seminomadic gatherers and part-farmers, and on 
he other the much more richly developed and tightly organized sedentary 
farmers. Thus, in the first edition of his Indians of the Southwest (1913), God- 
lard divided the recent native tribes into “Pueblos” and ‘“‘Nomadic Peo- 
les,’’ a classification which in the second edition (1921:141) he replaced by 
apparently threefold, though in reality still twofold, grouping—‘‘ Pueblo 
Dwellers’”’ and ‘Village Dwellers” (both “almost equally sedentary’’), as 
gainst “Camp Dwellers” (who “may fairly be called nomadic”’ since ‘‘the 
securing of their wild food, both animal and vegetable, requires considerable 
raveling about”’ 
The des riptive basis for this classification is so obvious that it does not 
rprise us that the early Spanish travelers grouped the native peoples of the 
Southwest along similar lines, and it is important to remember that for them 
s division applied to the peoples both south and north of the present-day 
ternational boundary. By the time Goddard wrote, the international bound- 
d become a decisive factor in anthropological research: it was to assume 
special importance also in the slowly emerging anthropological concept of the 
So vest as a native culture area. Goddard’s Jndians of the Southwest dealt 
nly with the peoples north of the international boundary, and for a long time 
ven those who helped to widen the concept of the Southwest geographically, 
so as to include the similar peoples of northern Mexico, filled that concept with 
content derived almost exclusively from the cultural characteristics of the 
peoples north of the border 
Before the second edition of Indians of the Southwest appeared, Wissler, in 
1917, basing himself on Goddard's and other summaries of Southwestern cul- 
ures north of the international boundary, had rejected the earlier twofold 
issification. In the Southwest, he says, ‘“‘we have what appear to be two types 
f culture: the Pueblos and the nomadic tribes.’’ But, he argues, “from our 
int of view this distinction seems not wholly justifiable, since the differences 
re chiefly those of architecture and social grouping...” (1917:224). His 
usion is that “in the widely diffused traits of agriculture, metate, pottery, 
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o a less degree, the weaving of cloth with loom and spindle, former use of 
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sandals, a similar social system, and intense ritualism, we have common cul- 
ural bonds between all the tribes of the Southwest, uniting them in one cul- 
ure area. In all these the Pueblos lead”’ (pp. 226-27), or in other terms, ‘‘the 
Pueblo culture appears as the type”’ (p. 224). It was this unsharp and con- 
fused position, and not Goddard’s, that for a long time unfortunately domi- 
nated our thinking on the Southwest: even when this onesidedly Pueblo- 
centered definition of Southwestern culture gave place to a more realistic 
evaluation of the role of all agri ultural peoples in the Southwest, most scholars 
ontinued to think in terms of one Southwestern culture area in which the cul- 
ure of the farming peoples ‘appears as the type.” Kroeber has developed this 
position most fully and systematically. 


One of the few exceptions to this general trend was Spier’s paper called 
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“Problems Arising from the Cultural Position of the Havasupai,”’ published in 
1929. Here Spier, without stating this in so many words, recognizes not one 
basic culture in the Southwest but two, and what is even more important, he 
connects one of them with areas that up till then nobody had thought of in- 
cluding in the Southwestern area. He shows that the Havasupai, in spite of 
naving taken over from the Pueblos farming and certain other traits, had re- 
mained essentially a people with a Basin-like culture. Another still more im- 
portant contribution, at least an implicit one, is that every time he shows an 
affinity of the Havasupai and other ‘‘Western Rancheria” peoples with the 
Great Basin Shoshoneans, he shows it to exist also with the tribes of central 
and southern California. Unfortunately Spier neither discusses this aspect of 
his findings nor does he even draw the reader’s attention to it. If he had worked 
out the implications he would have arrived at the position not only that God- 
dard’s Camp Dwellers are basically different from the Pueblo Dwellers around 
whom our concept of the Southwest had been built, but that together with the 
Basin and California peoples and some of the peoples of northern Mexico, they 
form an entirely separate culture area the existence of which had not been 
recognized before. 

Beals’ ‘“‘The Comparative Ethnology of Northern Mexico before 1750” 
(1932) was an important contribution to our problem in that it demonstrated 
the existence of ‘‘two major groups within northern Mexico, which may be de- 
fined with some sharpness—the agricultural and non-agricultural peoples.” 
Beals shows not only that “the most pronounced differences in culture” are 
those existing between these two, but also that in northern Mexico, which he 
considers part of the Southwest, “‘the differences between the two groups are 
far greater than those existing between any of the groups of the Southwest” 
(in the narrower, Arizona~-New Mexico sense), none of whom are entirely non- 
agricultural. ‘In contrast, nearly half the North Mexican region is occupied by 
peoples who practice no agriculture” (pp. 134-35). It contains also part- 
farmers who are culturally closer to the nonagricultural peoples than to the 
true farmers. By including the nonfarmers as well as the part-farmers in the 
Southwest, Beals helped us to see more clearly the essential separateness of the 
two cultures in the Southwest as a whole. 

He sums up his position in the following terms: ‘The areas which have been 
outlined . . . do not represent culture areas but rather cultural provinces with- 
in a larger area in which the homogeneity of culture is the most pronounced 
feature. This is not, of course, true of the difference between the agricultural 
and non-agricultural regions. Between these two groups the differences imposed 
by the variance in the source of food alone is sufficient to entail a major dif- 
ferentiation between the cultures of the two regions” (p. 145). Here we see the 
ambiguous position characteristic of most writings on the Southwest or Greater 
Southwest. It is difficult to understand whether Beals speaks of one or two cul- 
ture areas. The case seems to be that he recognizes two areas of “‘major differ- 
entiation’? but somehow resists his own formulation by suggesting cultural 
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“homogeneity” within a larger, inclusive area. The resulting position is not 
completely clear. 

There can be little doubt that Beals’ curiously ambiguous attitude was in 
large part due to the influence of Kroeber’s thinking. Kroeber had just pub- 
lished his ‘‘Native Culture of the Southwest” (1928). This “frankly program- 
matic paper,” as Spier has called it, probably has been the most influential in 
the whole group under review, by virtue of both what it stresses and what it 
does not stress. Here Kroeber speaks of two sets of contrasts: ‘‘In one respect 
the heart of the American Southwest is unique in North America. This is its 
possession of two parallel and heavily inter-influencing streams of culture, the 
agricultural and the non-agricultural” (p. 386). On the other hand: “ ... the 
known Southwest appears to comprise two related but consistently distinctive 
culture types: one characterized by the Pueblo culmination, and one which 
might be named the Sonora-Gila-Yuma”—this is Kroeber’s formulation in 
1939 (p. 32), but in content it is the same as the earlier one in 1928 (pp. 379-80). 
The traits by which Kroeber characterizes these two culture types are all typi- 
cal of the agricultural peoples in the Southwest, and it is clear that in essence 
this division corresponds to Goddard’s division of the sedentary peoples into 
Pueblo Dwellers and Village Dwellers, with the difference that Kroeber pro- 
jects this division into the past, more or less as Nelson had done before him. 

How then does Kroeber conceive of the relationship between the two pairs 
of contrasts, the ‘‘two parallel and heavily inter-influencing streams of culture”’ 
one agricultural and one nonagricultural) and the “two related but consist- 
ently distinctive culture types’”’ (which are both characterized by the agricul- 
tural peoples)? In his 1928 paper he gives no direct answer, in fact he does not 
pose the question at all, but it is significant that he discusses the two kinds of 
division in the opposite order from the one in which we have mentioned them: 
first, the division of the Southwest into Pueblo and Sonora-Gila~Yuma, and 
second, that into agricultural and nonagricultural peoples. Also, he has next 
to nothing to say about the latter, so that the whole discussion revolves around 
the agricultural peoples. 

Why then does Kroeber not leave out the nonagricultural peoples alto- 
gether and consider them as an entirely different group? He discusses that 
question in a footnote in his 1939 book in which he poses these alternatives: 
“Have we here two ‘cultures,’ or two facies extending through a series of cul- 
tures?”’ His answer is that we are dealing with the latter and not the former. 
Spier had aligned the Arizona Plateau Yumans with the Apache and Basin 
Shoshoneans, as against the River Yumans and Pima. Kroeber says: “ Descrip- 
tively, Spier may be right; though then the Seri, Dieguefio, and Cochimi 
should presumably be included in his first group, the Cahita and others in the 
second. Historically it may be questioned whether the culture development 
was so simple that it can be resolved into two streams differing essentially ac- 
cording as habitat forbade or allowed farming, important though this factor 
was” (1939:43, n. 28). Whether a people farm or not is, of course, decided not 
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only by natural but also by cultural conditions. Also, I am unable to under. 
stand what Kroeber means by Spier’s possibly being right descriptively, but 
wrong historically. Through a long and decisive period the tribes of the Ari- 
zona Plateau and the Great Basin must have had a common history, as is 
borne out by the fact that to this day they have a basically similar culture. It 
would seem, then, that they belong together historically even more than de- 
scriptively, since a description of their present culture brings out many ne 
divergences, due either to local growth or loss, or to outside influences. 

What is implied in Kroeber’s query is that there really are not two separa 
streams of culture, agricultural and nonagricultural, but only “two facies ex- 


tending through a series of cultures,’’ and that the whole Southwest wel 


as 
as the two culture types into which Kroeber divides it are characterized by on 
of these two facies, namely, the agricultural one. 

As we see, in the process of Kroeber’s argument Goddard’s third group, 
that of the Camp Dwellers, has disappeared as a culture in itself. The nonagri- 
cultural peoples have become a mere appendage to their more advanced nei; 


bors. This is a highly unrealistic position, detrimenta 


both to a proper under- 


standing of the situation under study and to general theory. Actually this ide 
of the Southwestern food gatherers’ being simply a subordinate facies exte: 
ing through several cultures characterized by more advanced agricultural 
peoples, already contains the germ of Kroeber’s concept of “parasitic cultures,’ 
as exemplified by the Seri. 

In 1948 Kroeber introduced the concept of ‘“‘half-cultures” or ‘‘part-cu 
tures’’—certainly a suggestive concept when applied to the pastoral nomads of 
the Old World who “are particularly one-sided and limited, and tend to stand 
in a relation of complement to the richer and more varied cultures of adjacent 
or interspersed sedentary societies” (p. 278). Kroeber does not claim this ty} 
of symbiotic relationship for the gatherers and farmers of the Greater Sout 
west, but he suggests, ‘“‘at the extreme edge of this concept,” something tha 
differs from it only in degree, that is, a “‘parasitic’’ relationship. He gives tw 
examples—the Negritos in the Philippines, and the Seri in the Americat 
Southwest. “Historically at any rate, cultures such as these are parasitic. They 
have contributed little or nothing, so far as we can judge, to the stock of humat 
culture, while they have taken from other cultures what they do possess, and 
that with heavy reduction” (p. 280). If this holds true for the Seri it is difficul 
to see how it would not be applicable to all the other gatherers in the Greater 
Southwest and in the rest of the world. By developing to its logical conclusion 
his idea of the Southwestern food gatherers’ being but a facies extending 
through several more advanced cultures, Kroeber certainly has helped us to 
see the fallacy of the whole concept with greater clarity. 

In all this a truly historical perspective seems lacking. When it comes to 
classifying cultures spatially, Kroeber, with all his interest in historical devel- 
opment, thinks statically—in our case either in terms of two facies extending 
through several cultures, or, in a simile, of two parallel streams of cultur 
rather than dynamically, i.e., of a younger culture having made inroads on the 
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territory of the older. If a simile is wanted, it should rather be that of a river 
flowing into a desert, part of which it has transformed into an oasis. Arguments 
which express such a historical outlook, while entirely absent from Kroeber’s 
programmatic 1928 paper, are found in his 1939 book, but even then only in 
the historical sections, completely unrelated to the problem of how to group 
recent cultures (or for that matter cultures of the past) by area. 


SUBSISTENCE AND ITS PLACE IN THE REGIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF CULTURES 


When Spier in 1936 aligned the Arizona Plateau Yumans with the Basin 
Shoshoneans (and the Apache) he based his classification not only on the ab- 


sence or secondary importance of farming, as against the River Yumans and 
‘ima, but on an analysis of their total cultures (see his 1929 paper). But 
Kroeber is right when he claims that underlying this alignment ‘“‘seems to be 


” 


the consideration that the former do not and the latter do farm regularly 


ind, he continues, “underlying this, in turn, is of course the ecology of the two 


regions”’ (1939: 43, n. 28), by which he seems to refer to the fact that in one case 
the habitat allowed while in the other it forbade farming or, rather, farming 
as the principal basis of life. 

Kroeber’s line of argument, that a cultural division must be wrong if it 
coincides with a difference in the importance of agriculture, even if the division 
as proposed is based on an analysis of over-all culture, is found again in the new 
edition of Anthropology, where we read in another footnote: ‘‘Some authors, 
like Kirchhoff and Kidder, delimit Meso-America so as to comprise the High 
Culture region plus the agricultural portion of the Subnuclear region. This 
procedure substitutes agriculture for calendar as the defining criterion of Meso- 
America within Mexico” (1948: 793, n. 11). Actually, by the very nature of the 
case, my delimitation of Mesoamerica against the Greater Southwest could be 
based on agriculture only where Mesoamerica, with an abrupt break, faces 
primitive food gatherers, but obviously not where Mesoamerican farmers meet 
Southwestern farmers. But the interesting point is that in the two cases which 
I am juxtaposing, Kroeber’s strong aversion to assigning to the presence or 
absence or importance of agriculture any significant place in the delimitation 
of regional types of culture, leads him to lump together in one culture area not 
only farmers and part-farmers, but both of these together with peoples lacking 
agriculture. The result is more startling in the north Mexican case, because 
there Mayas and northern nomads become partners in the same regional type 
of culture, although in essence the case is not different when he lumps together 
the agricultural and semiagricultural or entirely nonagricultural peoples of the 
Southwest. 

Kroeber’s strong aversion to giving the subsistence basis an important 
place in the regional delimitation of cultures is seen most clearly in the cases 
of the Navaho and southern California. Comparing Navaho and Hopi, he 
affirms that whereas “the economic base of society” is entirely different, there 
exists “essential uniformity in the formal or upper levels” of culture (1928: 
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386). It is the latter, and not the former, which he uses as a basis for classifica- 
tion, so that both Hopi and Navaho come to form part of his “‘Pueblo sub- 
culture type” of the Southwest (differentiated as “Pueblo” and “Inter- 
Pueblo”’). Actually the “essential uniformity in the formal or upper levels’’ is 
found only in individual elements and complexes, and not in their integration 
in the total culture. 

Southern California is described as ‘‘an area of characteristically Cali- 
fornian subsistence basis with a specific Southwestern culture content above 
the subsistence level” (1939:54). Again it is the ‘‘formal or upper levels’’ of 
culture which serve Kroeber as a basis for assigning an area to a larger group, 
that is, to the Southwest rather than to California. 

In contrast to these two cases, it is difficult to see what specific reasons 
Kroeber had for including the Arizona Plateau Yumans in the Southwest, 
rather than with the Basin, as Spier suggested, because Kroeber’s own discus- 
sion would seem to lead to the latter conclusion. He makes it quite clear that 
with these tribes the absence of regular farming is part of a total cultura 
picture which does not connect them with the agricultural but with the non- 
agricultural peoples of the Southwest, or rather Greater Southwest. Kroeber 
argues very much along Spier’s line and agrees with Spier’s analysis, but in 
the end he arrives at the opposite conclusion: ‘‘The culture shows many re- 
semblances to that of Peninsular California (including the Dieguefio) as well 
as to that of the Great Basin Shoshoneans, especially the Southern Paiute 
across the great chasm of the Colorado. There are also a good many specific 
resemblances to the Seri. We have in this group, then, a culture related pri- 
marily to the nonfarming desert cultures of the region. Upon this basis there 
have been built superficial local differentiations: Havasupai semisystemati¢ 
agriculture and use of a few masks adopted from the Hopi, for instance; 
matrilinear sibs which the southeastern Yavapai share with the Apache; Mo- 
have song cycles and mourning rites taken over in the American period by the 
Walapai. In each of these, the influence of the import remains local, and ap- 
pears to be rather recent. Spier, even before the Walapai and Yavapai data 
became available, neatly analyzed Havasupai culture much along these lines, 
pointing out the essential smallness and overlay quality of the Pueblo in- 
gredient, and aligning the culture primarily with that of the Great Basin” 
pp. 41-42). In Kroeber’s opinion “the resemblance of Northwest Arizona t 
Great Basin cultures lies not only in considerable specific content, but especi- 
ally in similar meagerness of defined patterns” (p. 42). After such an analysis 
it comes as a distinct surprise to find that Kroeber, after all, considers this 
area as belonging to his ‘‘cultural Southwest,” as characterized by its agri- 
cultural peoples, and that he specifically assigns these nonagricultural or semi- 
agricultural tribes to the “‘Sonora-Gila-Yuma”’ half of it, a classification for 
which he gives no reason other than their habitat. Such a classification seems 
to be unwarranted, both “descriptively” and “historically.” 

Kroeber’s basic criterion for including some peoples in the Southwest and 
excluding others clearly is not so much that they have developed divergently 


from a common cultural substratum—he would then have to include many 
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that he excludes—but rather what he considers strong influences from the agri- 
cultural “core and climax’ of the area. Where such influences seem to be 
absent or weak, Kroeber includes certain groups of food gatherers with other 
areas from which he believes these gatherers to have been more strongly in- 
fluenced—those of southern Texas with the Eastern Areas, and those of north- 
eastern Mexico with Mesoamerica. Finally, where he sees strong influences 
neither from the agricultural Southwest nor from any other area, he establishes 
an ‘Intermediate Area,” ‘‘so named because of its position between two areas 
of more characterized and richer development” (1948:787). In this Inter- 
mediate Area Kroeber places the Great Basin and California, both of which, 
according to him, have the same substratum of culture as the gatherers and 
farmers of the Southwest. The inclusion of the Columbia-Fraser Plateau in 
the same “Intermediate Area” is difficult to understand in the face of Kroe- 
ber’s own affirmation that the Basin is distinct from the Plateau “‘vegetation- 
ally, ethnically, and culturally, with affiliations primarily toward the South- 
west and California’ (1939:55) and that the Plateau seems both to have a 
cultural substratum in common with the Northwest Coast and to have been 
influenced from it so as to form its “‘hinterland.”’ 

Even should we accept this line of reasoning that simpler tribes be grouped 
with the more advanced peoples that have influenced them, rather than ac- 
cording to basic similarities among themselves, it is difficult to see what Meso- 
american influences could be detected among most of the North Mexican food 
gatherers that go even as deep as the Pueblo influences on the Havasupai that 
Kroeber recognizes to be local, recent, and superficial; or in what respect the 
tribes of Baja California, especially its southern half, show more ‘“South- 
western” influences than those of central California. I for one would strongly 
argue the other way round, especially as far as the Kuksu cult tribes are con- 
cerned, with their spirit impersonation, rattlesnake ceremony, “‘a definite se- 
quence of directions in sinistral circuit” (Kroeber 1925:875), footdrum, and 
the importance of the numbers 4 and 20. What could be said to look as “South- 
western” (and probably ultimately Mesoamerican) in southern Baja Cali- 


fornia? 


Kroeber’s concept of the Southwest as one culture area with two subtypes, 
and with two cultural facies—the agricultural and nonagricultural—repre- 
sented in both, as well as the criteria underlying this classification, for a long 
time met with no critical opposition. Archeologists showed a tendency to think 
of gatherers and farmers in the Southwest not so much as divisions in space— 
that is, two coexisting cultures—but as a division in time, and therefore felt 
no reason to object to Kroeber’s scheme. Also, the attention of both ethnol- 
ogists and archeologists was focused on the gradual geographical widening of 
the concept of the Southwest, without their paying much attention to the in- 
terrelation of its various parts. Even those of us who felt theoretically uncom- 
fortable about, and practically handicapped by, a definition of the Southwest 
that embraces two admittedly different cultures, one of them very much 
younger than the other, did not think of breaking away from the traditional 
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and orthodox bracketing of both. Whatever change in the characterization of 
their interrelationship was felt necessary was to be done within the generally 
acknowledged framework of the one culture-area concept. 

But it was precisely the gradual and continuous geographical widening of 
the concept which prepared the ground for a reformulation of its content. The 
original proportion of farming and gathering or part-farming peoples had be- 
come reversed, and the essential separateness of the two extremes, that is, the 
true farmers and the nothing-but-gatherers, had become more and more ob- 
vious. Once expanded into “Greater Southwest,” the very concept of the 
Southwest as one culture area began to fall apart. Instead of one Greater 
Southwest, two emerged. But the first step in recognizing this, decisive as it 
was, was halting and incomplete. 

At the North Mexican Conference of the Mexican Anthropological Society, 
held in 1943, Beals presented his concept of the Greater Southwest “‘as a re- 
gion in which similar conditions exist and over which at one time in the past 
there spread a relatively homogeneous culture or succession of cultures upon 
a pre-farming level, 


” 


with the farming cultures forming a “later overlay.’ 
With such a hypothesis, he argued, “certain contemporary ethnographical phe- 
nomena become more intelligible as survivals of a basic stratum (or strata) of 
a similar culture. ..I venture to suggest that it ... explains the numerous 
parallels found in our scanty knowledge of the non-farming peoples of Coahuila, 
Nuevo Leon and Tamaulipas with the peoples of the Basin and, to some extent, 
Central California.” Beals emphasized that he did not present this concept “‘as 
representing a contemporary reality” (1943:194—96), and it is clear that his 
scheme in essence is a temporal rather than spatial classification, and that he 
was not directly interested in the problem of how to group the gatherers and 
farmers at a time when they coexisted. 

But by focusing his interest on the food gatherers rather than on the 
farmers he did us a great service and prepared for a return to the earlier and by 
then almost forgotten concept of two distinct culture areas in the Southwest. 
The food gatherers of the region, who in areal classification had become a mere 
facies within a culture characterized by the farmers, once again were seen in 
their own right. Even though Beals thought of the “relatively homogeneous 
culture” of the gatherers only as something of the past, he forced us to face the 
problem as to what extent its modern “survivals” still constitute a regional 
culture distinct from that of the farmers. 


THE GATHERING CULTURE OF THE GREATER SOUTHWEST 

Here are what Beals calls “‘a few probable characteristics of this hypo- 
thetical basic culture”’: ‘‘Perhaps the most significant is the presence of com- 
plex techniques for dealing with a large variety of vegetable food sources to 
form the mainstay of the diet. The core of the complex is the leaching process 
and the seed beater and seed collecting tray, plus the use of one dominant tree- 
borne fruit capable of prolonged storage: the pifion, the mesquite and, if 
California be included, the acorn. All the non-farming peoples of the region 
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ire primarily gatherers rather than hunters, sharply differentiating them from 
other North American peoples. Other elements are techniques for effectively 
itilizing the small rodents comprising the bulk of the fauna, social organiza 
tion necessarily consisting of small bands, but with a patrilineal bias, cere- 
monial emphasis upon puberty rituals, a strong development of witchcraft and 
magic in place of true shamanism, etc.” (1943:195). 

This, I would say, is a minimal characterization not only of a hypothetical 
culture of the past but of an actual one of the present, one that exists (or 
rather existed until the coming of the Whites) over a large part of western 
North America. Here are some other traits that seem to form part of this cul- 
ture: men go naked, women wear two aprons, one in front and the other in 
back; hair worn long; men’s skin or fur cap; ‘“‘woven” rabbit blanket; coned 


| or domed hut; earth oven; vision without quest; peacefulness. This list un- 
doubtedly will grow considerably once systematic search begins. 

The area where this culture is found today is indicated on the accompany- 
ing map by stippling. I include in this area both those peoples that subsist ex- 
lusively by gathering, and those that have added some measure of farming 
but whose total culture still rests on gathering rather than farming. These 
‘part-farmers” are indicated on the map by broken hatching superimposed 
on stippling. I also include those peoples within the Greater Southwest who 
unt or fish more than those tribes which in their subsistence activities are 
more typical of the Southwestern gathering culture, since in most other re- 
spects they conform to it. 

The following subareas of the Southwestern gathering culture may be 


listinguished (the order in this enumeration is arbitrary, starting in the south- 


west and ending in the southeast): 


Corresponding 


to 
Kroeber’s 
1. Sonora-Sinaloa Coast (Seri and Guasave) (SW 6) 
I provisionally bracket Seri and Guasave even though hardly any 
thing specific is known about the latter.) 
?. Baja California SW 9 
(For subdivisions see Kirchhoff 1942.) 
| 3. Southern California (SW 10) 
+. Central California (I 2) 
For subdivisions see Kroeber 1939.) 
5. Great Basin (I 1) 
(For subdivisions see Kroeber 1939.) 
6. Northwest Arizona (Yavapai, Walapai, Havasupai) (SW 7) 
7. Apache (SW 2B) 
For subdivisions see Kroeber 1939.) 
8. Northern Mexico (M 17-18) 


(For subdivisions see Kirchhoff 19436.) The Concho and Suma 
Jumano have been added here. With better knowledge some of the 
subdivisions along the Mesoamerican border, like the Guachichil 
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and Pame, may have to be considered taxonomic equivalents of 
“Northern Mexico.” 
9. South Texas (Karankawa and Tonkawa) (E 3) 
(The Atakapa whom Kroeber includes in his “South Texas’”’ seem 
to belong rather to the Southeastern area.) 


Some of the local variations seem to be the result of adaptations to varying 
ecological conditions. In some restricted localities fishing was more important 
than gathering of vegetable food, and at some time in the past, when the 
wooded regions of higher altitude were still in the hands of the gatherers, 
the latter may have been much more hunters than any of the tribes encount- 
ered by the Spaniards. Other local variations may reflect the earlier culture 
of certain tribes before they either immigrated into the region (Athabaskans) 
or adapted themselves to its increasing aridity. Still other local variations are 
due to different outside influences. 

We may assume that at one time in the past the Southwestern gathering 
culture was found throughout the Greater Southwest. The arrival from the 
south of a culture, or possibly several cultures, based on farming reduced the 
area of the gathering culture considerably, and several of the tribes that shared 
it may have become geographically disconnected from the main body. Later 
developments—the withdrawal of some sections of the farming culture from 
their advanced positions, and possibly the deculturation of others, together 
with the incorporation into the gathering culture of the Southwest of new 
arrivals from the north, like the Athabascans—again increased the territory 
occupied by the gathering culture and re-established geographical continuity 
among most of its sections. At the time to which our map refers only the Seri 
and Guasave of the Sonora and Sinaloa coast were separated from the main 
body, and even they faced other gatherers of the same culture across the Gulf 
of California. 

On our map the part-farmers appear as a fringe surrounding the true 
farmers, and it seems probable that the same situation would be found on maps 
representing earlier time levels. Many of the recent part-farmers, however, are 
found in an area over which at one time or other the Southwestern farming cul- 
ture held sway, and many of them may not represent a progressive extension of 
farming but a retrogressive development in which only some farming has been 
retained, together with certain elements of the farming culture. It should be 
noted that the line which on our map indicates the greatest former extension 
of farming—in the south as part of Mesoamerican culture, and farther north of 
the Southwestern farming culture—combines data referring to different time 
levels. 

The foregoing discussion does not take into account one of the most inter- 
esting and baffling groups in northern Mexico—the Chichimecs who entered 
Mesoamerica at a time when the Toltecs were on the decline, that is, at a time 
level earlier than the one under study here. They were gatherers among whom 
hunting played an important role. Their sociopolitical organization—which 
at least in part seems to have been of Mesoamerican origin—was surprisingly 
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advanced, putting them on a plane far superior to that found among any of 
the more recent representatives of the Southwestern gathering culture. Little 
understood as the Chichimecs are as yet, they are a constant reminder to us 
of the danger which may lie in projecting a more recent situation into the past, 
without due allowance for the possibility of quite radical changes that may 
have occurred. 

THE FARMING CULTURE OF THE GREATER SOUTHWEST 

Once we eliminate from the traditional Southwest or Greater Southwest 
culture area the gatherers and part-farmers, we are left with five of Kroeber’s 
“Southwestern” culture areas, viz., SW 1 (Pueblo), SW 2A (Navaho), SW 3 
(Cahita), SW 4 (Pima-Opata), SW 5 (Tarahumara), and SW 8 (Lower 
Colorado). All these tribes are true farmers in the sense that their culture as a 
whole, or at least decisive parts of it, has either grown out of or developed 
around farming as the principal basis of subsistence. 

We find, however, marked differences in cultural level and in the degree to 
which these tribes participate in the most significant aspects of the South- 
western farming culture, between the two ‘“‘hubs’-—the Pueblos and the Pima- 
Opata. Even within the latter subarea differences are pronounced between the 
most highly developed and characteristic Lower Pima and Opata, and the 
considerably simpler Upper Pima, who have quite a number of traits and com- 
plexes found in the Southwestern gathering culture. Still less typical is Papago 
culture which appears to be an impoverished version of Upper Pima culture 
But even though the economic importance of farming among the Papago may 
be lower than among some part-farmers (Castetter and Bell, 1942:56, esti- 
mate that only 50 to 60 per cent of their subsistence was derived from farm- 
ing), they have very aptly been called ‘“‘desert Indians with an agricultural 
heritage” (p. 48), and on the basis of an evaluation of their agriculture-cen- 
tered culture as a whole they have to be included in the Southwestern farming 
culture. 

Among the River Yumans agriculture is proportionately more important 
than among the Papago (Castetter and Bell, 1951:74, estimate that 40 per 
cent of their subsistence comes from farming) and it seems to be old (there are 
even a few agricultural practices unknown to their neighbors), but the rol 
of agriculture in shaping their culture as a whole is less clear than among the 
Papago. This is undoubtedly due in part to the fact that whereas Papago cul- 
ture is an impoverished variant of Pima culture—the inclusion of which in the 
Southwestern farming culture seems obvious—River Yuman culture in many 
ways stands quite by itself. Its sociopolitical and specially military organiza- 
tion (which recalls that of certain parts of Mesoamerica) puts these tribes ona 
level far above that of any of the typical members of the Southwestern gather- 
ing culture, and all in all they appear as part of the Southwestern farming cul- 
ture, though possibly its most divergent part. 

My inclusion of the Navaho in the Southwestern farming culture rests not 
only on the quantitative importance of farming in their economy—Hill 
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1938:182) ranks them in this respect with the Pueblos, and higher than any 
other Southwestern tribe—but on the great elaboration of agricultural ritual, 
which must mean an old and deep-rooted farming complex. The Navaho have 
iree complicated ritual ways of collective planting (as distinct from rituals 
vccompanying planting) which to my knowledge have not been reported any- 
here else—two of them “spiral,” the third “staggered,” and all three involv- 
ig the ritual number 12 (Franciscan Fathers 1910:264; Hill 1938:28-31). 


We also find among them indications of a complex tribal organization which has 
been lost in reservation times, such as the institution of “12 chiefs who, in 
council assembled, were subject to four spokesmen” (Franciscan Fathers 
1910:422). While retaining much of common southern Athabascan culture 
ough interestingly enough not very much of what the Apache share with 
he Southwestern gathering culture as a whole—the Navaho seem long ago to 
ive grafted upon this original base a culture which appears to be derived in 
part from the eastern (Tanoan) Pueblos, and in part from an as yet unidenti 
fied source of southern (Mesoamerican) influence that did not reach them 
rough the present Pueblos 
rhe greater or lesser number of traits and complexes typical of the South- 
estern gathering culture which we encounter among the less developed and 
ess typical members of the Southwestern farming culture may be either 
survivals from a prefarming state, or indications of deculturation and a gen 
weakening of the vigor of the farming culture. Their presence, usually 
upled with a lower level of general cultural complexity, has created a num- 
ber of border cases where assignment either to the Southwestern gathering 
farming culture is difficult, but these cases are definitely exceptional, and 
yn the whole the basic contrast between the two regional cultures of the 
Greater Southwest stands out in bold relief. 
Chere is considerable diversity within the Southwestern farming culture 
te aside from differences of level, and when seen only in terms of that cul- 
ture it may appear so important as to make us wonder whether we are really 
lealing with one, rather than with two or several, regional cultures. But when 
yntrasted with the Southwestern gathering culture on the one hand, and 
Mesoamerican culture on the other, the Southwestern farming culture appears 
is a unit, though a richly variegated one. This situation, however, may be 
relatively recent. It is quite possible, and in fact likely, that migrations and 
influences from the south reached the Southwest at differert times and over 
different routes, and that according to the region from which they came they 
brought different cultural assortments which stimulated different cultural 
growths, and that these only subsequently fused into one regional culture, 
different both from that of the earlier inhabitants of the region and from the 


ither-culture or cultures to the south. 


It is difficult to say which difference is greater: that between the gathering 
and the farming cultures of the Greater Southwest, or that between the latter 
and Mesoamerican culture. Like the latter, the Southwestern farming culture 
is based on agriculture, but on an agriculture that lacks the fruit trees and 
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numerous other plants (chile pepper, tomato, etc.) that form an integral part 
of Mesoamerican farming; positively Southwestern agriculture is above all 
characterized by the importance of floodwater farming and irrigation. The 
organization of society is totally different: in the Southwest it is very much 
simpler and rests basically on kinship, in contrast to the social classes, cities, 
and state organization of Mesoamerica. Wherever the Southwestern farming 
culture shows specific resemblances to Mesoamerica—in technology, warfare, 
religion, etc.—it is what we might call a provincial or backwoods version of its 
Mesoamerican counterpart, and as a whole the Southwestern farming culture 
appears as the culture of an unstratified peasant society in contrast to the 
sophisticated class culture of Mesoamerica. Its specific resemblances, both in 
content and over-all organization, frequently are found to be with the less 
advanced and less typical parts of Mesoamerica, where features of an earlier, 
pre-Mesoamerican culture still loom large. 

This characterization of the Southwestern farming culture is given here 
only for its most recent phase. Some of the earlier farming cultures of the 
Greater Southwest, such as, for instance, the Hohokam culture whose great 
irrigation canals and ball courts seem to presuppose a stratified society, may 
have been much closer to their southern mother-culture. 

The history of this northern offshoot of the great civilizations to the south 
has seen periods of advance and retreat, and the effects of both are visible in 
the more recent picture. During the periods of advance the farming culture 
pushed far ahead, and spread its influence even beyond the area whose in- 
habitants it transformed from gatherers to farmers. In some cases the abandon- 
ment of outlying districts seems to have been accompanied by a further build- 
ing up of the home base, but in other cases (and they seem to have become 
more and more frequent as time went by) loss of territory and/or population 
must have led to loss in culture, and even to basic changes in the structure of 
society and culture as a whole. Large portions of the history of the South- 
western farming culture seem to have had as their principal content both geo- 
graphical and cultural shrinkage. This makes the Southwestern farming cul- 
ture, its growth and decline, one of the most fascinating and rewarding groups 
of case studies of outlying cultural colonies. It goes without saying that such a 
study would have to be undertaken with the Mesoamerican and pre-Meso- 
american cultures to the south as a point of departure. 

The obvious role of Mesoamerica (and an earlier, pre-Mesoamerican cul- 
ture located in the same area) in the rise of the Southwestern farming cul‘ ure, 
and the influence of the latter on the Southwestern gathering culture, should 
not make us overlook the possibility that both regional cultures of the South- 
west influenced Mesoamerica. We know of population movements out of the 
gathering culture into Mesoamerica (the Chichimecs), and the traditions of 
the Mexicans extend at least to the borderlands between Mesoamerica and the 
Southwestern farming culture. But here again a study of the cultural signifi- 
cance of these movements presupposes a clear concept of the nature of the two 
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regional cultures of the Greater Southwest, and that, as I have tried to show, 
implies their conceptual separation. 

On our map the Southwestern farming culture is indicated by hatching. 
Its territory is broken up into two or three sections, only one of which—the 
largest—is contiguous to Mesoamerica. This situation is the result of geo- 
graphical shrinkage. Its greatest former extension is indicated on the map by a 
line which, it should be remembered, is based on data from different time 
levels. 

I propose to divide the Pueblos into two subareas: Hopi-Zuni-Keres- 
Jemez, with exogamous matrilineal clans, multiple kiva organization, emer- 
gence from underground, multiple worlds, four or six directions beginning in 
the north, four and seven as ritual numbers; and the Tanoan-speaking 
Pueblos, except Jemez, with nonexogamous patrilineal clans, two kivas or two 
groups of kivas and a general dualism in political and ceremonial organiza- 
tion, emergence from underwater, five directions beginning in the east, and 
three and its multiples, especially twelve, as ritual numbers. A fuller investi- 
gation would undoubtedly multiply the number of specific differences by 
many times. In spite of the obvious and well-known features which thev have 
in common, these two groups (which do not quite correspond to the customary 
subdivision into “Western” and “Eastern” Pueblos) appear as different from 
each other as any two of the four agricultural subareas in Kroeber’s “Sonora- 
Gila-Yuma” division. 

Together with the Navaho, the Hopi-Zuni-Keres-Jemez and the Tanoan 
Pueblos form a regional subculture, even though each of the two Pueblo groups, 
and interestingly enough especially the eastern (Tanoan) one, has a significant 
number of traits in common with the Pima and Papago (the Opata are too 
little known to show such resemblances). The traits common to the Tanoan 
Pueblos and the Pima-Papago (nonexogamous patrilineal clans, a red-white 
dualism, permanent race tracks, religious leaders who are shamans rather than 
priests, and specific beliefs, such as, e.g., that enemy scalps may be noisy) 
seem to be quite old, and some of them are found among the Shoshoneans of 
Southern California, all of these speaking languages of the Tano-Aztecan 
group. 

Of the four remaining subareas the first three (Cahita, Pima-Opata, and 
Tarahumara), all Uto-Aztecan in speech, form another regional subculture. 
The Hokan-speaking Yumans of the Lower Colorado and Gila stand apart 
culturally as well as linguistically. 

There would then be seven subareas in the farming culture of the Greater 
Southwest, grouped in three regional subcultures: 
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1. Tanoan-speaking Pueblos (SW 1) 


2. Hopi-Zuni-Keres-Jemez (SW 1) 
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3. Navaho (SW 2A) 
4. Cahita (SW 3) 
5. Pima-Opata (SW 4) 
6. Tarahumara (SW 5) 
7. River Yumans (SW 8) 


CONCLUSION 

I hope to have demonstrated that, in spite of having been in contact with 
each other over a long span of time, the two regional cultures of the Greater 
Southwest have retained their separate identities till the present day. Once 
separated conceptually, the study of their historical relationships with each 
other and with other regional cultures, as well as their inclusion in world- 
wide “types” of culture, become meaningful and useful. The so much older 
gathering culture appears as one of the most strongly characterized regional 
variants of the world’s food-gathering cultures, and the younger farming cul- 
ture as a pioneer offshoot of the great civilizations to the south. 

It would be useful to separate these cultures in name as well as in concept. 
Since the descriptive names which I have used in this paper are clumsy, | 
propose for that of the gatherers the name “Arid America” and “‘Arid American 
Culture,”’ and for that of the farmers ‘Oasis America”’ and ‘‘American Oasis 
Culture.”” This implies the abandonment of the terms ‘‘Southwest” and 
‘Greater Southwest”’ with reference to a regional type or types of culture, and 
their use in the future only in the geographical sense. 

What I am interested in is, of course, not that these two specific terms be 
adopted but that there be two separate names for the two culture areas that 
will help us to visualize them as basically different rather than as subdivisions 
of a larger whole. It would, for instance, probably be acceptable to continue 
using the terms “Southwest” and ‘‘Southwestern culture,”’ if used exclusively 
for the farmers, while coining a different term for the gatherers and part- 
farmers. As for the two terms which I propose, I am aware that some of the 
geographically marginal parts of my Arid America are only semiarid (Central 
California, northern Sinaloa, Northwest Gulf Coast) and some of the moun- 
tainous areas within it not even that, but those clearly are not the regions 
which have given this culture area its characteristic stamp. Also, it would be 
stretching a point to speak of the Tarahumara as oasis-builders, but here again 
we are dealing with an exception which to me does not seem to change the over- 
all appropriateness of the term Oasis America. 

After much initial hesitation I have come to like the contrast between the 
two terms proposed, because one, Arid America, stresses the essential depend- 
ence of man on nature at a food-gathering level, and the other, Oasis America, 
his more active intervention on a farming level, through the creation of agri- 
cultural and cultural oases in an arid region. 
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Gatherers and Farmers in the Greater Southwest 
COMMENTS 
By Ravpu L. BEALS, University of California (Los Angeles) 


NV Y MAJOR comment on Kirchhoff’s analysis of the Greater South- 
i west, both in his critique of previous definitions of the area and in his 
proposed revisions, is not that he has gone too far, but that, on the contrary, 
ie has not gone far enough. My fairly brief discussion will be concerned pri- 
marily with elaborating this thesis. 

Most treatments of the culture area concept have been dominated by two 

viewpoints. The first is that a given geographically delimited area will contain 
historically related cultures of one major type. In practice, however, area de- 
imitation has usually been based upon cultures rather than upon actual geo- 
graphic boundaries. The second viewpoint is that within any such culture area 
1 focus or climax will be found which presents in heightened form the distinc- 
ive characteristics of the culture area. While this focus may shift location 
hrough time it is assumed that with adequate information it can be recog- 
ized. All previous discussions of the Southwest have tended to accept these 
issumptions, with the possible exception of Goddard’s first attempt to char- 
icterize the cultures of what came to be known as the Southwest. Even those 
discussions which have attempted to redefine the placement of various tribes 
n the area have implicitly been influenced by these conceptions. This is true 
of Wissler’s and Kroeber’s definitions as well as of the previous discussion of 
the Greater Southwest by Kirchhoff and myself. 

In his paper Kirchhoff still explicitly accepts the older idea of the culture 
area, and the existence of the center or focus. He has tried to get away from 
this by saying that there is not one culture area in the Greater Southwest, but 
two. I suggest, however, that he has really attempted to set up a typological 
classification of cultures in the southwestern part of the United States and 
orthern Mexico, and to plot their distribution. In so doing he does not actu- 
illy need to utilize the assumptions of the culture area concept. I suggest that 
if he had forgotten about the problem of culture area and further developed 
his typological analysis his paper would be even more useful and stimulating. 
Actually, he repeatedly falls back into attempts to define relatively homoge- 
neous geographic units within which cultures shall be basically uniform. More 
over, although he has spent some time in discussing the importance of factors 
other than the subsistence pattern, in the last analysis his typology rests al- 
most wholly on this one factor. Even in relation to subsistence I suggest that 
his typologies are not sufficiently refined. 

To elaborate on the last point: on the prehistoric level there is certainly 
some question whether lumping all prehistoric, nonfarming people together as 
gatherers is sufficient recognition of the actual diversity of pattern, both in 
time and in space. It is perhaps equally questionable at the present time 
whether we should put together the mesquite-gatherers, the pifion-gatherers, 
and the acorn-gatherers. Not only are there differences in the subsistence pat- 
tern, but one must face, for example, the differences between the patrilineal, 
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exogamous band of Southern California and the composite band of parts of 
the Great Basin, as has previously been pointed out by Steward. 

With respect to the farming peoples, the lumping together of all farmers 
north of Mesoamerica, as defined by Kirchhoff, is again an oversimplifica- 
tion. Kroeber long ago pointed out that sharp environmental and cultural 
differences exist between the Puebloan Plateau and the Gila-Colorado-Sonora 
lowlands—differences not only in subsistence techniques, but in other aspects 
of culture. Historically, the influences to which the two areas have been sub- 
jected also appear to have been rather different. Kirchhoff in addition makes 
a very good case for subdividing the Pueblos into eastern and western groups, 
but he does not accept the logic of his own argument. 

On the basis of subsistence patterns, the Tarahumara offer particular dif- 
ficulties for Kirchhoff’s classification. The type of highland rainfall farming 
practised by the Tarahumara actually has much more relationship to that 
found among the other Sierra peoples south to the Cora and Huichol. Indeed, 
Tarahumara farming is perhaps more like that even of the highland Mixtec 
of Mesoamerica than it is like that of the Pueblo, and it is still further removed 
from the canal irrigation or river flooding techniques of the lowland people. 

The answer to these specific criticisms, it seems to me, lies not in Kirchhoff’s 
changing his typological approach but in the fact that he has not carried it far 
enough. I suggest that he forget about the culture area concept for awhile and 
further refine his typologies. I also venture to suggest that a more ecological 
point of view-may be of assistance. In an essentially programmatic paper to be 
published during the coming year I have suggested the potentialities of an 
ecological approach to the Greater Southwest. This, I think, can be linked with 
the kind of typological analysis Kirchhoff has undertaken. 

The traditional culture area approach worked fairly well for the Plains 
area where Wissler did most of his work, although there are difficulties even 
in that region. The Plains substantially is an area of relative homogeneity in 
natural resources. Cultural differences tend to occur as gradual shifts over 
long distances. Kroeber (1939) recognizes the need of relating culture to some- 
what more finely discriminated natural areas. The Greater Southwest, how- 
ever, is characterized almost everywhere by marked contrasts in natural 
conditions within relatively short distances. These often are closely associated 
with variations in altitude. Consequently within relatively small geographic 
subdivisions of the Greater Southwest there exists the opportunity of alter- 
native adaptations to the environment. These alternatives exist not only in 
the marked differences between farmers and nonfarmers, but may be found in 
the relative stress on dry-farming versus irrigation-farming, or on hunting or 
fishing versus the collecting of plant foods. Indeed, we may say there is a dif- 
ference in the emphasis on plant foods for many cultures. For example, one 
may point out the absence of any significant use of the oak on the Colorado 
Plateau. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that Kirchhoff has come pretty close to cross- 
ing out the culture area approach and has substituted a partially typological 
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approach. My suggestion is that he should go further, and that some of us 
should help him. I also propose that with his typological approach we can 
really bring geography back into consideration by the anthropologist. We will 
get away from the relatively sterile approach of attempting to put a boundary 
around a series of cultures and calling it an area. In its place we can set up 
cultural typologies and analyze these according to the ecological relations be- 
tween resources and technology, and the reciprocal relations between these and 
the organization of societies for production and consumption. 

In making this suggestion I do not urge that the culture area approach be 
tossed away everywhere. In the arid parts of the North American continent, 
however, it seems to me the various difficulties that have arisen—so well re 
viewed by Kirchhoff—suggest that the older concepts of culture area are here 
not particularly useful. This may be true of all regions in which there are 
marked differences in the environment within relatively short distances. In 
such regions a combination of typological and ecological approaches may prove 
far more fruitful than the idea of one or more groups of related cultures, each 
with a single focus or climax. 


By Cari O. SAUER, University of California (Berkeley) 


HE notion of A partheid of a Southwest Culture would not have arisen, it 
seems to me, if Mexico had been the center from which anthropological 
studies spread through North America. Kirchhoff has approached the matter 
from the south; our students, coming into the Southwest from the north, saw 
that they were getting into something strongly different, but stopped at the 
international border and failed to see how much of the complex lay beyond. 
Moreover, the notions about the Southwest Culture originated in the years 
when it was considered proper to infer endemism as dominant in culture, to 
maximize development in sif# and to minimize the significance of dispersal 
and diffusion. A familiar example is the postulated succession of stages from 
Basketmaker I to Pueblo V, construed mainly as autochthonous “evolution.”’ 
It seems to me most appropriate to re-examine the cultural scene of the 
Southwest, both vertically and horizontally, as a deep and wide zone of inter- 
penetration of peoples and institutions, mainly originating elsewhere. This 
will involve the association of comparative archeology, ethnology, and lin- 
guistics, with due regard to the geographic realities. By way of minor excep- 
tion, I hope that Kirchhoff will revise his terms “Arid America” and “‘Oasis 
America.” I agree with the content and concept he presents, but not with the 
naming; these cultures are not the products of specific environments as the 
names will suggest. A culture should be recognized in cultural terms, not tied 
to environmental labels which, geographically and genetically, are inaccurate 
and will be misleading. 
From the physical geography of North America two elementary facts 
should be called to mind: the cal-de-sac of the two Californias and the funnel 
of Mexico with the Southwest as the lip of the cone. The Californias are im- 
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perfectly but very largely isolated from the rest of the continent by the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, desert, and the Gulf of California, and are culturally a 
primitive backwater into which drifted various migrants and from which very 
little has issued to rejoin the main cultural streams. The Mexican funnel, how- 
ever, received by way of the Southwest whatever was moving southward out 
of the north, and also from it issued most of the northward flow of impulses 
originating to the south. The Southwest is the northern gateway of the one 
great constricted corridor of the New World. Very few parts of the world have 
as emphatically and durably the quality of an obligatory passageway. Here one 
should expect to find a maximum of cultural ebb and flow, of displacement, 
interpenetration, blending, and, per contra, little opportunity for the develop- 
ment of cultural endemism. It has been for thousands of years a deep frontier 
between the primitive north and the advanced south, a major arena of accul- 
turation—the strength of northern and southern impulses fluctuating, neither 
perhaps sweeping the other entirely aside at any time. 

The Mexican funnel operated in considerable measure in three partitions: 
by movement along the Pacific coast lowlands, along the margins of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and through the middle. Mexican Gulf Coast connections with the 
Southwest are least known and perhaps, except by the large circuit of the 
Mississippi Valley, are least important. Of what moved along the mainland 
west coast or through the middle we know all too little, because the critical] 
arena of northwest Mexico remains the /erra incognita between our Southwest 
and central Mexico. It is for this great area that connecting and comparative 
studies are most needed, to which end some trial balloons are here released. 

The whole agricultural complex has come out of the south. I know of 
nothing that has been added in the Southwest, assuming the tepary bean and 
the domestic panic grass to have been developed well south of the border. The 
introductions were by different routes and probably at widely differing times. 
The three squashes and the basic races of maize may have come by all three 
available routes. Further critical study of domesticated plant forms may be 
expected to shed more light on prehistory. 

The Bat and Tularosa cave materials have moved the appearance of agri- 
culture in the Southwest far back in time. It should also be noted that both are 
very marginal sites for agriculture, not likely to have been occupied until 
long after more attractive Southwestern areas had been peopled by farmers 
and until adaptation to climatic extremes was achieved by slow selection. It is 
quite possible that the age of the introduction of agriculture into the Southwest 
is almost of the same order of time as the spread into Europe. That this was 
effected by colonists from the south rather than through adoption of agricul- 
ture by local collectors and hunters is unproved but reasonable since the adap- 
tive selection implies long and strong dedication to making a go of agriculture 
in difficult environments. Historically we know for the same area that col- 
lecting and gathering folk were living side by side with agricultural peoples 
without accepting agriculture. From California and the Gulf of California to 
Tamaulipas on the Gulf of Mexico the boundary between agricultural and 
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nonagricultural living, quite sharp in many places, as often as not ran right 
across areas environmentally well suited to crop growing. Agriculture is a wa) 
of life that is more than a matter of food intake. Its acceptance usually in- 
volves substantial reorientation of culture, not merely the osmotic penetration 
of some plants and tillage skills. 

Hohokam culture may well be a pretty direct importation out of the south. 
I agree with Kirchhoff that the engineering of their irrigation works (and also 
the elaborate hill ‘rincheras) points toa structured society. Permanent irriga- 
tion structures, large compact pueblos, multistoried houses, and other qual- 
ities of “‘politic” living, as the Spaniards said, are recorded in early documents 
for a good deal of Sonora, both among Opata and Lower Pima pueblos. There 
are neglected bits of documentary evidence of advanced culture for other north 
Mexican spots, widely scattered from the mouth of the Conchos to Zape in 
Durango and Chinipas and Topia within the western Sierra Madre. Lum- 
holtz’ journey of discovery fifty years ago through the Sierra Madre, from 
Arizona to Jalisco, has not been followed up. Ethnology and language remain 
neglected. The zone of ignorance remains between the Southwestern archeol- 
ogy and the Sinaloan digs of Isabel Kelly and of Ekholm. Whether this in- 
tervening area is strewn with exclaves of the higher cultures or was continu- 
ously possessed we still do not know. 

If our very competent American linguists are beginning to turn again to 
comparative philology, as we hope, the geographic distribution of languages 
should throw light on Southwestern-Mesoamerican connections. The Hokan- 
Subtiaba grouping, if confirmed, would seem to represent the ruins of an an- 
cient (southward) drift to peoples who once filled the Mexican funnel from 
the Gulf of California to lower Texas and down into the narrow spout in 
Nicaragua. 

In historic time most of the funnel, except at the east, was occupied by 
diverse Uto-Aztecan-speaking peoples. The filiation of these languages may 
provide the master key to the later prehistoric culture history. Mexican 
scholars continue to think that the Aztec migration myth is a blurred recollec- 
tion of actual wanderings out of a remote northern homeland, and they may be 
right. I know no surmise as reasonable as this that wave on wave of these 
northern barbarians broke into the southern lands of sedentary agricultural 
folk, assimilating themselves to the more advanced culture of the lands they 
overran, but imposing their own language, rule, and some of their rude valor. 

My thinking began to run in this line in the long-gone days when I was 
working in the Mexican Northwest. The early Spanish missionaries had been 
surprised to find that, having learned the speech of the Tepecano, they had a 
language wholly usable among not only Tepehuan but also the Pima and 
Papago; from the margins of Jalisco to the Salt River of Arizona, they said, 
ran one speech, a band of country a thousand miles long, winding through 
Sierra Madre and out onto the desert plains of Arizona. Only a narrow moun- 
tain break separates the Tepehuan from the Pima; another, the Upper from 
the Lower Pima. The lack of differentiation of language indicates no great age 
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for their entry. Against the linguistic identity strong cultural differences stand 
out: some were little more than collectors and hunters; others, like the moun- 
tain folk of Maycoba and Yecora, lived much as do their neighbors, the 
Tarahumara; still others, such as the Nebome of the lower Yaqui, were town 
dwellers, irrigators, “politic” folk. It looks to me like a late prehistoric drift in 
mass out of a prior home within the borders of the United States, some bands 
having slipped along the inner margin of the Sierra Madre far to the south, 
others breaking through to the Yaqui, yet others spreading across southern 
Arizona. The latter absorbed the remnants of Hohokam, picked up some of 
the red-on-buff pottery techniques, and appropriated surviving irrigation 
works. The middle group, the Lower Pima, on reaching the Yaqui and its 
tributary valleys found a strongly surviving earlier high culture; the fusion 
came to be known as the Nebome, with Pima speech. Separation of Pima from 
Tepehuan may have been effected by a still later breakthrough of Cahita 
peoples, driving from Chihuahua plateau into the lowlands of southern 
Sonora and of Sinaloa and blotting out most of the prior lowland culture. For 
the Opata several valley areas of especially strong survival of older culture lie 
in a matrix of mountain and steppe. 

It is apparent that the hypothesis runs parallel in process to the inunda- 
tion of Europe by Indo-European waves. In physical opportunity, cultural 
impulse, and resultant amalgamation, it is indeed similar. Study of northwest 
Mexico both from the direction of the Southwest and that of Mesoamerica 
should establish the facts. 


By A. L. KroeBer, University of California (Berkeley) 


IRCHHOFF’S redrawing and reinterpretation of the larger Southwest 
area is interesting and important. Here I shall consider chiefly some dif- 
ferences between us in procedure or method. 

1. Kirchhoff weights subsistence more heavily than I do. In a generally 
arid region, cultural areas necessarily reflect environment directly and 
strongly: one can farm or one cannot. Consequently Kirchhoff divides his en- 
larged Southwest into two primary areas of culture: Arid America which 
gathers, and Oasis America which farms. 

Dominating reliance on subsistence made difficulties for Elizabeth Bacon 
in her areal classification of the cultures of Asia, as I pointed out in 1947 
(1952:396, 401). 

2. Historic influences are too easily overlooked in the necessarily static 
depiction of culture areas. The total historic flow is of course not expressible in 
a map nor in a description capable of being mapped. Nevertheless, known 
historic influences on cultures should not be wholly ignored in favor of the 
less complicated or sharper picture resulting from primacy given any single 
factor such as natural environment or subsistence type. 

Ever since participating in the ethnographic study of the Walapai in 1929 I 
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have been conscious of the strong positive resemblance of the Walapai and 
Havasupai south of the Grand Canyon to the Southern Paiute north of it. The 
two groups are adjacent; they live in environments almost identical in altitude, 
aridity, and flora; and the simple level of culture with which they meet this 
common environment is also fairly uniform. Consequently the subsistence 
habits, technology, and artifacts of the two groups are exceedingly similar. 
Nevertheless the speech of the Walapai is Yuman and their prevalent affilia- 
tions and contacts were with Yuman tribes such as the Mohave and Yavapai. 
But the Paiute spoke Shoshonean and their principal relations remained with 
Shoshone and Ute. These relationships undoubtedly resulted in many an- 
cestral Yuman inheritances being retained by the Walapai, many Shoshonean 
ones by the Paiute. Some of these inheritances may be of the order of nuances 
difficult to fix and describe though observable enough in behavior. Neverthe- 
less, they are part of the totality we are concerned with. Language itself is a 
natural part of culture from one point of view, though it can also be separated 
off for other purposes of study. I have therefore not hesitated to put Paiute 
and Walapai into separate subareas and even main areas in my maps. 

It is true that Yuman speech would be as practicable north of the Grand 
Canyon as south of it or for that matter in the Colorado River bottomlands: 
any historically particularized language is in its nature impervious to much 
interadaptation with environment. Consideration of speech may therefore 
tend to blur the sharpness of classificatory conceptualization of cultures. But 
as long as speech is in culture, and cultures are what we are classifying, speech 
obviously belongs in the picture. If we exclude it, we might also exclude my- 
thology, and music, and what not. In that case our classification would refer 
not to total cultures, but to those parts of cultures that show a fairly patent 
relation to natural environment. In other words, in proportion as we omit or 
play down any portions of culture in favor of those more responsive to environ- 
ment, we are beginning to narrow the circle of our consideration from genuine 
culture areas to environmental areas. 

As I said about Asia, subsistence mechanisms mostly have difficulty travel- 
ing out of their environment, whereas ideas and religions wander; this led 
Bacon (1947) into conceptual difficulties of apportionment as bet ween Southwest 
Asian Sedentary, Pastoral Nomadic, and Islamic cultures, both on and off the 
map. 

3. In certain ways, however, the culture history of a continent like Asia 
with its frequent long historical records organizes more readily than a con- 
tinent like native America. We do indubitably have in Asia great centers of 
long continued, primary cultural productivity such as the Near East, India, 
China, and large spheres of influences surrounding each of these. If Meso- 
america is a corresponding great center, its influence nevertheless drops off, like 
a continental shelf, much more rapidly. And from central Mexico north, the 
level of native total culture shows on the whole remarkably little contouring 
One way of organizing it, of perceiving contours, is to look for centers or focuses 
of productivity, for what I have called climaxes of cultural growth. These, 
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however small the scale, manifest themselves in somewhat more articulate 
value systems, in more elaborate organization of rituals and religions, more 
definite or specialized styles of art or thought. The influence outward of these 
nuclei of systematization of culture may not extend very far, but it is always 
a potential. The great centers of the eastern hemisphere seem to have begun 
with similar small systematizations, some of which succeeded in snowballing. 

The consideration of these culture climaxes introduces at least a potential 
historical validation into our cultural mapping, and, where the climaxes have 
been consequential, as in Mesoamerica, an indubitably historical validation. 
I assume that the Southwest is a sound culture area because it contains the 
Anasazi climax. It became sounder when we found it contained also a rival 
though shorter-lived Hohokam nucleus. Incidentally, the Mogollon culture, 
now generally accepted, still seems to me relatively unimportant from a gen- 
eric American point of view because, however broad and ancient its base, no 
notable growth occurred on this base: Mogollon died away instead of flowering. 
We have in the Southwest further secondary centers, such as River Yuman 
culture and Gabrielino-Chumash. The first of these is narrow and specialized, 
the second broader and perhaps of greater potential. We do not know much 
about the actual history of either; but the fact that during the short recent 
period in which we do know them they evidently both stood out above the 
neighboring cultures in definiteness of positive characterization seems to give 
them more significance for culture history than Mogollon which in a thousand 
years failed to achieve much definite characterization—much of a style, in 
other words. One suspects that the Opata may also have achieved a secondary 
or rival climax—perhaps the Cahita also; but unfortunately we have too little 
factual knowledge to characterize them with assurance. 

It is this cluster of climaxes, with their inferable stream of interinfluencing 
productivities, but also differentiating ones, that seems to me to do most to 
make the Southwest culture a valid and useful concept for a gradually unfold- 
ing understanding of native American culture growth. 

This is uttered not in opposition to Kirchhoff’s stimulating redefinition, but 
in supplement of it, with somewhat different weighting of factors. 

I certainly would not quarrel with his inclusion of the undifferentiated 
cultures of the upper Colorado drainage and Great Basin in the Southwest or 
Arid America. I hesitate about California chiefly because California possesses 
a climax in the Kuksu cult organization of the Pomo, Patwin, and Maidu. 
Kirchhoff may well be right in construing this as a secondary climax ulti- 
mately derived from Southwestern stimulation. I have not construed it so in 
the past, on the whole. But I am not antagonistic to the idea, and would like 
time to let it sink in. It is something to be made more or less probable by an- 
alysis of all relevant facts. 

The Chumash-Gabrielino subclimax I did put into the Southwest in spite of 
its Californian subsistence basis because of its strong tendencies toward sym- 
bolism. The Kuksu rituals farther north in California perhaps show more elab- 
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oration and organization, but their tenor seems “arbitrary” rather than sym- 


bolic. 


To summarize, it has long been obvious that the weakest thing about culture 
areas as we deal with them in American ethnology is their boundaries. Culture 
tends strongly to change continuously over the map. This is especially true 
among populations tending to live in small, relatively sessile units such as 
those of western North America. Here, if a mobile or dislocated population 
suddenly creates a sharp nonconformity of culture with its neighbors, that 
nonconformity begins to blur rather quickly through exchange of culture con- 
tent. While delimitations have to be made, and in ordinary mapping they 
unfortunately tend to be the most conspicuous feature shown, nevertheless the 
frontiers are the least significant aspects of those aggregations of culture which 
we are accustomed to speak of as “areas.” 

If then it is a certain aggregation or mass of culture rather than its limits 
that is conceptually meaningful, the question is what gives the mass such char- 
acterizable unity as it has? There are three main answers: environment, sub- 
sistence, and what may be called ideology or free creativity. 

Environment is always a factor, but never the dominant one as regards the 
shaping of culture. 

Subsistence activity is within culture, and it is of course prerequisite and 
therefore basic to the rest of culture. It can be extremely important in its in- 
fluence not only on technology but on the populational size of the cultural unit, 
as well as on economic margin. 

Ideology of a sort is of course also always present, as is social and political 
organization, but these become well characterized only as free creativity be- 
comes active in considerable degree. And this activity, while some measure of 
it is always going on, becomes notable and socially effective only in occasional 
jets or spurts—as the over-all course of recorded history shows. However, the 
most intense of such spurts can be influential over long periods and large areas. 
And later spurts of creativity in intellection, art, and religion have a way of 
basing partly on older ones. There can be no question that these creative cul- 
minations are of large importance in the history of human culture, and that they 
are highly characterized. They serve therefore not only to define cultures but 
to do so with some degree of historic depth. A “climax” is such a culmination, 
and so is a “focus.” It is as we can recognize and define climax culminations, 
and work out from them, that culture area classification gets its fullest valida- 
tion as well as historical significance. 

This is said not in controversy but in co-operation with Kirchhoff. If he or 
others can show that the California Kuksu climax resembles Southwestern 
climaxes more than those of other regions, that its development can be inferred 
as mainly derived or stimulated from Southwestern influences, I shall be ready 
to renounce the essential autonomy of the whole California area. At present 
I do not know. 
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Southwestern Archeology, Its History and Theory 


WALTER W. TAYLOR 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
the Spanish and other early explorers observed and recorded 
not a few of the aboriginal remains which cover the Southwestern land- 
scape, their writings do not constitute archeology in the sense in which we are 
viewing it here. Archeology-with-a-purpose in the Southwest began around 
1880 with the advent of individuals and institutions from the east, first from 
Boston and shortly thereafter from other centers of learning. Several names 
have been coined for this period, but none seems to be satisfactorily precise or 
pertinent to the present discussion. I prefer to call it, as I have done elsewhere, 
the Cushing-Fewkes Period, for although other workers made important con- 
tributions and had their own variants of the general approach, Cushing and 
Fewkes represent most typically the period’s characteristics from the view- 
point of theory and method. 

If one goal can be said to unify the archeological endeavors of the period, it 
is the attempt to connect the living Indian cultures with their archeological 
antecedents. Both Cushing and Fewkes were led into archeology by extension 
of their ethnographic interests. Each was bent upon tracing back the culture of 
a particular Pueblo group and of Pueblo culture in general. Each had an emo- 
tional stake in his work, which influenced the locus of his attack and the con- 
cepts with which he approached his task. Although perhaps only Edgar Lee 
Hewett approached archeology with such emotional involvement, the other 
workers in the Southwest at that time were also partisan to the basic goal: 
Victor Mindeleff in his studies of Pueblo architecture and clan, Holmes in 
his work on art and technology, and Adolf Bandelier, the ambulatory Swiss, 
who was probably the most consummate advocate of this goal of joining the 
living and the dead through Southwestern archeology. 

\ second basic theoretical characteristic of the period was the failure to 
recognize the multiphyletic nature of the archeological materials. Chaco, 
Mesa Verde, Kayenta, the sites of the Little Colorado and Verde Valleys, even 
those of the Gila and Salt were all attributed to a single, undifferentiated cul- 
ture, sometimes identified as Hopi, sometimes as Zuni, sometimes as general- 
ized Pueblo, the assignment depending not on analysis of the materials them- 
selves but upon what native traditions had to say or upon proximity to living 
Pueblo peoples. Observed differences were considered of little or no impor- 
tance, overlooked, or attributed to environmental factors working upon a sin- 
gle, unitary culture identified as Pueblo. 

A third basic theoretical characteristic was the lack of concern with tem- 
poral distinctions and the concept of time in general. Of course, the archeologists 
were aware that some of their sites were premodern, even pre-Spanish, but 
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finer distinctions seem not to have interested them, at least not to the point of 
inducing research. 

There are a few additional, though minor, aspects of the theoretical ap- 
proach which deserve mention. I have already alluded to the environmentalism 
which was invoked to account for obvious cultural differences that would 
otherwise have been difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile with the contem- 
porary belief in a single, unitary Pueblo culture throughout the Southwest. It is 
difficult to know whether this was independent environmentalism or whether 
it was ad hoc reasoning to provide a way off their particular dilemma. In any 
event, it was there and permitted the archeologists to embrace their one-cul- 
ture concept in the face of evident cultural differences. 

Another approach which influenced the archeologists was that of the col- 
lector and museum man. As Wissler pointed out, this was a period in which 
much excavation was accomplished with the major purpose, even the sole 
purpose, of obtaining museum collections. This led to an emphasis on the 
spectacular and artistic and to a neglect of the ordinary, inconspicuous, and 
fragmentary. In the Southwest, this meant concentration on pottery, especially 
whole pieces, and upon architecture. It led also to a preference for the larger 
sites, which offered greater quantities of loot and, being of later date, more 
elaborate cultural remains. This meant that the smaller, earlier sites, as well as 
those of the non-pueblo-building cultures, were neglected. This predisposition 
toward one type of ruin fortified the one-culture concept and abetted the mis- 
conception’as to the complexity and multiphyletic nature of Southwestern 
cultures. 

These theoretical precepts, singly and together, help to explain some of the 
research and research methods in the Southwest during the early period. For 
example, on the assumption that their archeological findings represented a 
single, unitary Pueblo culture wherever found, the seeking of ethnographic 
connections by the archeologists became simply a matter of direct comparison 
with materials from the modern Pueblos. And these comparisons could be 
with any or all of the living groups because, just as in archeology, ethnographic 
discrimination had been very little refined (except in linguistics), and the 
Pueblos were looked upon as members of a single, unitary culture from the 
Rio Grande to Zuni and Hopi. Thus the cultural pattern in the Southwest was 
all of a lineal piece, and the fuller and more available ethnographic data could 
—and did—serve as explanation and reference for the archeological problems. 
There was no need to work out intricate archeological analyses or laboriously 
to mull the details of provenience and association. Archeological context could 
not be compared with ethnographic data, but material objects could. The 
specimen was the thing. Sites were dug for objects, not information, and com- 
parison was thus direct and “objective.” And to clinch the matter, this apo- 
theosis of the specimen was sanctioned and aided by the demands of sponsoring 
agencies for museum collections. 
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To this one-culture concept may be attributed, at least in good part, yet 
other aspects of theory and method of that time. In his work on the Gila- 
Salt, Cushing did recognize certain cultural differences, among them the cre- 
mation-inhumation dichotomy in burial practice. But believing that he was 
dealing with a single culture, he attributed this to a class difference within that 
culture. Through the same reasoning, both he and Fewkes regarded culture 
change as indicative of the migration of a single people through differing en- 
vironments, not of the effects of cross-cultura] relationships between peoples of 
distinct cultural traditions. It is possible that Cushit.g’s famous disregard for 
human skeletal material may have been due to a belief that he was dealing 
with a single Pueblo people whose physical characteristics could be more easily 
and more surely understood from living representatives. 

Finally, I would like to call attention to a fact which at first might seem 
strange: namely, that in spite of the then-current evolutionism in anthropology 
with its emphasis on temporal sequence (even if assumed, rather than demon- 
strated), Southwesternists were mightily disinterested in time and its problems. 
Although the concept of stratigraphy had been known in archeological circles 
for fifty years, as late as 1904 Fewkes said that he could see no way to arrive 
at an idea of temporal relations in his Zuni-Little Colorado work. Although 
there may have been other contributing factors, I suggest that part of the 
cause was the lack of formal, academic, anthropological training on the part of 
the Southwestern archeologists of that time. They seem to have been quite 
unaware, or certainly quite unimpressed and nonvocal, in regard to the theo- 
retical, anthropological tenets and battles that characterized their epoch. 

During the first part of the second decade of the twentieth century, there 
occurred what I have elsewhere called the time-space revolution. Almost over- 
night, the Southwesternists developed a strong consciousness of time and an 
impelling concern with cultural differences and their distribution in space. The 
concept of one-culture gave way to an awareness of the complexity of cultural 
relationships, and what had been amorphous time was shattered into a multi- 
tude of lineal sequences leading from the darkness of the past into the light of 
living cultures. 

Perhaps it is overemphatic to say that this happened “overnight.” There 
can be no doubt that the new approach was but a part and extension of the 
growing American historical tradition. The apparent suddenness of its ap- 
pearance in the Southwest I attribute to the influx of academically trained 
archeologists, mostly from eastern institutions, who began to take over the 
field from the pioneers. The impress of the east upon Southwest archeology was 
thus strengthened—and significantly so, as we shall see. 

In the summer of 1911, Kidder was working on the Pajarito Plateau west 
of Santa Fe, where now stand the harrowing halls of Los Alamos, the Atomic 
City. Previously, Southwesternists had occupied themselves, in their ceramic 
research, with collections of whole vessels for museum display and symbolic 
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analysis, but Kidder was collecting potsherds! Furthermore, he was collecting 
not from one site or from a restricted few of the more imposing ones but from 
as many sites as he could find in his chosen region. In short, the limitations 
which he had set for himself were geographic, not influenced by the traditional 
range of a particular modern Pueblo. Kidder was making what has come to be 
known as a “sherd survey.” In doing so, he was initiating one of the most 
widely used, most elaborated, and most important methods in American 
archeology. He was leading the way into that vast arena of ceramic analysis 
which has occupied us ail in the succeeding years. He was making those ubi- 
quitous pieces of broken pottery tell a story, not of clan migrations or of 
symbolism or of artistic achievement or even of environmental determinism, 
but rather of the temporal and spatial dimensions of cultures. 

A few years later, in the neighborhood of Zuni and the White Mountains 
of Arizona, Kroeber and Spier extended and tested with satisfying results the 
method of ceramic survey. Their goal, that of tying the archeological to the 
ethnographic record, reflected the aims of the days of Cushing and Fewkes, 
but Kroeber and Spier brought to their problems the additional methods of 
quantitative analysis, seriation, and statistical procedures. Perhaps the great- 
est contribution was Spier’s demonstration that random collections of surface 
potsherds were representative of stratigraphic sequences and true temporal 
relationships at individual sites. 

In 1912, Nels C. Nelson of the American Museum of Natural History made 
an extensive archeological survey of the Rio Grande Valley in New Mexico. 
Working backward in time from the known to the unknown, he established 
a sequence of pottery types for the northern regions. In order to check and 
clarify his results, Nelson isolated and excavated a block of undisturbed and 
homogeneous refuse at the ruin of San Cristobal in the Galisteo Basin jus 
south of Santa Fe. This was the first stratigraphic test in American arche- 
ology, and its theoretical and methodic importance needs no mention here. 

But Nelson’s contribution was not this alone. The theoretical reasoning by 
which he laid out his attack upon Rio Grande chronology and culture and 
through which he eventually arrived at his chronological conclusions have be- 
come classic in American archeology: first, an extensive surface survey and 
seriation of ceramic evidence to outline the problem and the potential; then 
stratigraphic testing in chosen sites to resolve seriational uncertainties and 
check results; and, finally, intensive excavation in one or more key sites to 
fill out and extend the information and to obtain material for cross-cultural 
comparisons. 

In the case of the Rio Grande problem, the ultimate, intensive excavations 
were performed not by Nelson himself, but by Kidder. Nevertheless, it was 
Nelson’s theoretical principles and direct suggestion that led Kidder to look 
for, find, and finally to excavate the key site—fabulous Pecos. From the work 
at Pecos ruin came three of the most significant developments in Southwestern 
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archeology: Kidder’s An Introduction to the Study of Southwestern Archaeology 
(1924), the first Pecos Conference in 1927, and the Pecos classification, which 
three were to guide Southwestern archeology from that day to this. 

Finally, two other horizon markers should be mentioned. In 1929, Douglass 
completed the tree-ring chronology, providing the first absolute dating for pre- 
historic American archeology. Shortly thereafter, in 1931, an informal meeting 
of archeologists, called at Gila Pueblo by Harold Gladwin, was instrumental in 
setting up a taxonomic system which went beyond that brought out at Pecos 
four years before. As I shall detail later, it is significant that these two ad- 
vances in theory and method are the only two which can be credited to purely 
local, indigenous Southwestern sources; all others had been due to men whose 
institutional affiliations were eastern. 

Thus by 1929, or at the latest by 1934 when Gladwin published his taxon- 
omy, the theoretical and methodic structure of Southwestern archeology had 
been erected in all its major aspects. In the succeeding years, archeologists 
have perfected its methods and techniques and have added some new ones, but 
the theoretical bases and goals have remained the same. The problems stated 
by Kidder in his Jniroduction and implied in the Pecos classification continue 
to occupy workers, whose increasing knowledge and refinement of perception 
seem only to fire them toward more complete fulfillment of the aims set forth 
by 1930. 

It is possible that the concept of the Southwestern Co-tradition is an excep- 
tion to this statement; it may be a new theoretical viewpoint. To me it has 
seemed potentially to be that. But I must say that its application to date has 
reflected more of the old descriptive taxonomy than of the new culturally 
oriented approach that is claimed for it. 

Perhaps I should also mention that one attempt has been made to clarify 
and reorient the theoretical approach of American archeology as a whole, but 
the reaction on the part of Southwesternists can hardly be said to have been 
very positive, at least in practice. 

I shall now go back and discuss some of the results which I believe have come 
about because of, and during, the development of Southwestern archeology as 
described above. 

Despite the fact that local institutions had been active in the Southwestern 
field since before 1900, their work left little impress upon it until about 1930. 
From the very beginning, exploitation of the Southwestern field was in the 
hands primarily of eastern institutions and under the direction of men who 
came west to dig. Even after 1930 when local organizations became increas- 
ingly active, they simply continued the trends already inaugurated and based 
their research programs upon the theoretical principles developed in the pre- 
ceding years by archeologists from the east. 

The influence of this extraterritorial dominance has been both great and 
far-reaching and has, I believe, shaped Southwestern archeology from the 
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earliest times to the present day. It has helped to create what may be called 
the “expedition attitude” among Southwesternists. To go to the Southwest to 
dig has always been a considerable undertaking for archeologists from outside 
the region. Plans and detailed arrangements must be made in advance; per- 
sonnel and equipment must be transported goodly distances; and thought 
must be taken for subsistence in the field. In short, an expedition must be 
planned and executed. In the early days this was even more true than today, 
for then the Southwest was indeed a pioneer country, and field parties were 
forced to be self-contained. Conducting excavations by commuting to and from 
local, urban settlements was, for the most part, quite impossible then and, 
even where it is possible today, has never been the custom. The tradition and 
exigencies of Southwestern archeology call for expeditions. 

Other factors have strengthened this ‘expedition attitude.”” Among them is 
the bent which Kidder’s /ntroduction gave to the field. Kidder was obviously 
very strongly influenced by the culture-area concept then in the forefront of 
anthropological thought, and it was along such lines that he presented his 
data. Also, he put great emphasis upon the gaps then existing in the knowledge 
of cultural distributions over the Southwest. From these presentations, the 
archeologists took their cue. Distribution studies and descriptions of culture 
by area became the fashion, and consistent and concerted efforts were made to 
fill in those gaps by exploring the previously unexplored, by searching un- 
trodden fields, in a word by pioneering areally and archeologically. 

The so-called culture classifications put forth at Pecos and the Gila Pueblo 
had the same effects. They have led the archeologists to projects of geographic 
fulfillment and, particularly, the broad but sparsely filled out systems of the 
Gladwin-Colton taxonomy have called for completion in the less well-known 
areas. This “filling in the gaps” viewpoint has fortified the “expedition atti- 
tude,” even extended it to what may be called the “pioneering attitude.” 
Filling-in-the-gaps meant going into new country. New country meant pio- 
neering, not only in the archeological sense, but often in the actual sense of a 
pioneering expedition into unsettled and relatively isolated corners of the 
Southwest. 

This culture-area point of view and the “pioneering attitude,” in turn, have 
had their effects upon Southwestern archeology. Through them, sanction, even 
encouragement, has been given to archeological restlessness. Through them, 
justification has been found for testing the greenness of the grass on the other 
sides of a multitude of fences over the length and breadth of the vast South- 
west. They have brought it about that we have some knowledge of the cultures 
of many areas but only a shallow perception of the culture and cultural rela- 
tionships of any one of them. Warrant has been given to extensiveness at the 
expense of depth, and the archeologists have been given an acceptable excuse 
for moving to fresher fields, whether or not the old ones have been fully ex- 
ploited, fully described, or fully understood. Mesa Verde and Chaco, their 
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origins, interrelations, and ultimate fates, pre-Hopi history, the red-ware cul- 
tures of the Four Corners, Anasazi-Mogollon relations along the Mogollon rim, 
the glaze-paint wares of the Rio Grande, trade relations of the Santa Fe and 
Galisteo region—all these are problems that have been briefly loved and left 
without issue, sanctioned by the call to “‘fill out the gaps,”’ by the “‘pioneering 
attitude.” 

As an incidental observation, it may be significant—at least it is interesting 

-that the outstanding exceptions to this restless, once-over-lightly tradition 
of Southwestern archeology are, none of them, anthropologically trained. I re- 
fer to Colton, Fulton, and Gladwin. These men, particularly Colton, have 
stuck to their lasts with exemplary fastness and have thereby contributed, and 
laid the foundations for future contributions, to a deeper and more thorough 
understanding of cultural problems in the Southwest. 

As part and parcel of this attitude and also, in all probability, as a result of 
influence from the American historical tradition, the hallmark of Southwestern 
archevlogy has been field work and descriptive accounts of specific sites, their 
specimen rosters and their relationships in time and space. The synthesizer, the 
theoretician, and ‘‘armchair”’ archeologist have been alien to the tradition. The 
stereotype of the Southwesternist is the field man, the “man of action,” the 
pioneer. He is a factual man, dealing with concrete objects such as specimens, 
not much given to what is disdained as “‘speculation.”” Hypotheses, when he 
makes them consciously, are usually concerned with taxonomic and temporal 
relationships, seldom with more intricate cultural inferences. Strictly cultural 
problems and projects set up for the testing of theoretical and methodic prem- 
ises have been all but nonexistent. The Southwesternist is typically oriented 
toward geographic areas, descriptive taxonomy, and material objects—not 
ideas. Perhaps the whole situation is epitomized by one of our colleagues who, 
when a taxonomic debate came abruptly to the crucial point of just what was 
to be recognized as a culture, said ‘‘Let’s not get off into details’”—and imme- 
diately switched the discussion back to pottery types, house types, and lithic 
sequences. 

There is one more facet which I attribute to the extraterritorial, specifically 
eastern, dominance of the Southwestern field and to the expedition or pioneer 
attitude. This is the scarcity and general ineffectualness of local archeological 
societies. In Europe, England, and to some extent in the eastern United States, 
such societies have been the backbone of archeological research. Locally based, 
weekend excursion and digging parties have performed great services and pro 
duced tremendous amounts of invaluable information. This cannot be said of 
the few Southwestern societies. In the first place, they have indeed been few— 
nothing proportionate to the size of the area or the opportunities involved. 
In the second place, those that do exist or have existed in the past have re- 
ceived less than expectable co-operation from professional archeologists. In 
fact, there seems to have been a policy on the part of many professionals not 
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only to stay away from these organizations, but actually to discourage them. 
It must be admitted, of course, that many of these societies have been little 
more than cloaks for illegal and irresponsible activities or pot-hunting. But 
instead of trying to remedy the situation by participation and guidance, the 
archeologists have shunned contagion and made very little attempt to enlist 
the amateurs on the side of science and the law. They have overlooked the 
old adage: “If you can’t whip ’em, join ’em.” 

As I have pointed out, it has not been in the Southwestern tradition to 
live in towns and commute to work. Archeology, proper archeology, is done 
“in the field.”” The supervision of amateur digging parties recruited from local 
sources and performing on an intermittent schedule does not appear to fit 
the image of the Southwesternist after his own model of intrepidity. Further- 
more, given his pioneering attitude and his fill-the-gaps philosophy, the South- 
westernist’s own particular field of study is often at a considerable distance 
from his residence. Thus, any time that he takes for local archeology is often 
quite apart from his major interest, and he can with justification plead lack of 
time and diffusion of effort in refusing to enter into the schemes of local en- 
thusiasts. 

This matter of location is also, of course, pertinent to those nonresident 
Southwesternists, by whom so much of Southwestern archeology has been 
done. With many of the principal workers living outside the region, it is not 
strange that the local societies have suffered from a lack of the most competent 
leadership. When a local society has formed, it has often been found that the 
archeological authority on its area of interest lives many hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of miles away and is, therefore, quite unavailable except during a short 
field season. Even during this season, being occupied with his own research and 
often located in a remote field camp, the archeologist is still unavailable to the 
local group. I wish to point out and to emphasize the fact that Iam not “blam- 
ing” the extraterritorial, specifically eastern, archeologists nor attempting 
to derogate their contributions to Southwestern archeology. I have merely 
been stating facts concerning those contributions and interpreting them in 
terms of the present-day, over-all picture of Southwestern archeological theory 
and method. Furthermore, I realize, of course, that there are exceptions. I am 
fully aware that Cuyamungue was excavated by commuting from Santa Fe. 
I know that there is a functioning archeological society in Tucson and that the 
Museum of New Mexico has long been associated with archeological societies 
in that state. I have read, and with much interest and profit, the syntheses 
published by Colton, Mera, Reed, and others. But it is a fact that these in- 
stances are exceptions, as I have labeled them. In general and for the South- 
west as a whole, the facts are as claimed. 

As my final topic, I should like to discuss briefly ceramic analysis. South- 
western archeology led the way into that field and has made the basic contribu- 
tions to it. But further, not only has the Southwest nurtured ceramic studies, 
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but ceramic studies have dominated Southwestern archeology. For example, 
although in his Jntroduction Kidder says that his culture areas are defined by 
drainages, this is only partly and, I believe, secondarily so. The real criterion 
was pottery, and his separation of the Upper and Lower Gila, his inclusion of 
Pecos in the Rio Grande province instead of the Eastern Peripheral, his desig- 
nation of both Mimbres and Chihuahua as culture areas clearly show this. 
Similarly, the so-called culture classifications have been dominated by ceramic 
criteria. This is particularly so of the Pecos classification and of Colton’s han- 
dling of the Gila Pueblo classification. In fact, Colton has been so much in- 
fluenced by pottery that he identifies his ceramic categories with aboriginal 
sociopolitical groups on a one-to-one basis; in other words, to him, pottery dis- 
tinctions are indicative of tribal distinctions. Gladwin, on his part, has under- 
taken drastic re-examination and revision of the tree-ring chronology for the 
simple reason that it does not, in his opinion, jibe with the cultural data, pri- 
marily the ceramic data. There can be no doubt that pots and potsherds have 
carried a big stick in the Southwest, although it cannot be said that they have 
spoken very softly. 

But all important and significant ceramic research in the Southwest has 
not been taxonomic or chronological. Analysis of pottery as a technological 
and generally cultural category has also been done. And here again the South- 
west led the way, producing a body of cultural information on ceramics which 
is of tremendous value and largely unique. However, despite the importance 
of such work, it is the sorrowful fact that interest in it appears to be slackening 
rather than increasing. There never were very many workers in this field, but 
even those have been drifting away, until today only Colton is continuing the 
work in the Southwest. There is no ceramic repository here, and there is no 
single collection representative of the entire region. The Southwest is no longer 
carrying the ball for ceramic research. Pottery has become primarily a tool for 
taxonomy and the exposition of cross-cultural relationships in time and space. 

Finally and in summary: From its inception to the present day, South- 
western archeology has developed and maintained a tradition of expeditionary 
field work and an attitude of considerable pioneer individualism, even separat- 
ism. The strong influence of non-Southwestern institutions has had much to 
do with this, but today the tradition seems to be fully self-perpetuating and 
accepted as their own by indigenous Southwesternists. There has been a defi- 
nite, although perhaps not completely explicit, antipathy toward theoretical 
analysis, and conceptual schemes have received much less attention than con- 
crete objects. This preoccupation with the specimen, rather than the idea, 
has had far-reaching results, particularly in the building of the so-called cul- 
ture classifications which have been conceived as rosters of descriptive units 
representing specimens, with little or no account taken of quantitative or 
qualitative attributes. A strong geographic orientation has developed from 
acceptance of the culture-area concept, and this in turn has brought about a 
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restlessness sanctioned by a desire to fill-in-the-gaps. This, however, has not 
been done by pursuing problems step-by-step from one area to another follow- 
ing cultural leads, but the characteristic has been to break cleanly with the 
old and jump into the new. There has always been a sharp dichotomy be- 
tween the amateur and the professional, and no sign is given that this is chang- 
ing. 

All in all, as training ground for men and as testing ground for ideas, South- 
western archeology led the Americanist field for many years. If other regions 
are now equaling or surpassing it, it is because they are catching up. But with- 
out injustice, it can be said that the Southwest has progressed very little in 
theory and method since 1930, by which time basic propositions had been 
formulated. Within this present and long-standing structure, there are the 
signs of stagnation and even the seeds of eventual recession. The time is past 
when new facts are their own justification. There must be comparable ad- 
vances in their application to current and continually revised problems. 

“Today in the Southwest, we have arrived at a peak of knowledge from 
which we can define those problems and orient our research with confidence. 
It is our present task, therefore, to see that those problems which we do attack 
are worthy of effort and pertinent to the best of current, cultural thinking. To 
do otherwise will be to forswear our pioneering heritage, or at best to continue 
to restrict that spirit to a compass set nearly twenty-five years ago. 


COMMENTS 
By Pau. S. Martin, Chicago Natural History Museum 


AM in agreement with Taylor’s paper and with his published volume A 

Study of Archeology (American Anthropological Association Memoir No. 69, 
1948). Some of us may say, as I did, ‘“‘So what! This is much ado about noth- 
ing.”’ But after ruminating on his point of view, I think it is worth while to 
revise our approaches. It is very healthy to have among us a gadfly who will 
sting us into action. We may become irritated but our irritation may well 
spring from the fact that in our hearts we know Taylor is right. 

Taylor spoke of the goals of the Cushing-Fewkes Period. It is interesting 
to note that in order to fulfill in part Taylor’s conjunctive ideal, we must still 
deal with the effect of environmental factors on culture; we call it ecology now. 
We must still “join the living with the dead,” for we must start with the pre- 
sent in order to understand the past since it makes good scientific sense to start 
with the known and work back to the unknown. Since the Cushing-Fewkes 
school lacked a feeling of time perspective, the road to further development was 
blocked. 

The time-space revolution that Taylor refers to, then, was almost a “nat- 
ural-must”’; and it was probably kindled largely by publication of Time Per- 
spective in Aboriginal American Culture by Edward Sapir (1916). I know this 
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paper had a profound influence on me. From it I developed an enthusiasm for 
seeking the cultural laws of human development with the aid of time per- 
spectives. I realized that any data I gathered could be comprehended only by 
understanding their relationships and by visualizing them as end-points of 
specific consequences of events reaching back into the past. Therefore, a 
second necessary item in fulfilling Taylor’s conjunctive ideal is a profound 
understanding of the importance of time-space perspective. 

The work of the past, then, from Cushing to the present, is not to be 
scorned but must be considered as an invaluable and rich reservoir of data 
vhich are ours to use. 

Taylor’s statement that there exists a definite antipathy toward theoretical 
analysis and conceptual schemes seems a bit strong. A number of publications 
of the last fifteen years are concerned with various aspects of the conjunctive 
approach. They may not conform to Taylor’s ideals, but they are a move in 
that direction, I think Taylor’s ideas would have been far more favorably re- 
ceived and more widely accepted if he had first put out an archeological report 
embodying his ideas. He might then have gauged their practicality and the 
amount of labor involved in such organization. To me a concrete example is 
more easily grasped than an abstraction or a theory; and we who teach could 
then point to the applications of his principles. I still await with pleasure 
Taylor’s publication on his archeological work in Mexico. 

Now, since an archeologist’s basic philosophy enormously influences his 
field work, the way in which he regards excavated objects, and the choice of 
data that he emphasizes, I have found it judicious to keep in mind certain 
objectives, interests and ideals. My objectives may be briefly summarized as 
follows: to obtain as much factual knowledge of man’s past as possible so as 
to obtain an understanding of the processes involved in the growth and de- 
cline of civilization; to recognize that products of human behavior fall into 
patterns; and therefore to look upon every tool, every potsherd, every archi- 
tectural form and every other product of human activity as an example of a 
human problem that has been solved. 

I have a feeling that it would be difficult for many anthropologists to write 
archeological history. I think it may require a person of broad interests who 
has a talent for preciseness and simplicity of expression and for condensation— 
a person who can take various reports that are really parts of a mosaic and con- 
struct a major synthesis 

But the conjunctive approach for archeologists, I take for granted. I de- 
sire to look far beyond this limited undertaking. Archeology, if aided by the 
other branches of anthropology, makes it possible to obtain clear insight into 
a complex body of institutions. I am more interested, then, in what archeology 
can contribute toward our common heritage of civilization, so that perhaps 
we car influence those responsible for the conduct of international affairs. 
We may be able to suggest rational and realizable ways of changing our social 
values and attitudes so as to create a workable social system that will control 
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the forces released by technological and scientific developments. We may even- 
tually be able to convince the average man that change is unending and that 
we are masters of our fate. We may be able to arrive at a global understanding 
of man. We must grapple with the problem of recurrent forces and their causes 
in human history, in ways yet unthought of by Toynbee, Spengler and others. 
We can help develop a theory or theories of culture; and we can evaluate man 
and his works and his relation to nature. These are some of the larger contribu- 
tions that we can make to anthropology and to our nation and the world by use 
of the conjunctive approach; taxonomic, climatic, and chronological studies; 
the co-tradition, and other, undreamed of, conceptual schemes. 


By Irvinc Rowse, Vale University 


sonnel of discussing Taylor’s stimulating and provocative paper in a 
general way, I propose to comment on three points in it. The first is his sug- 
gestion that one reason for the early Southwesternists’ disinterest in chronol- 
ogy was their lack of formal academic training. A more important factor, it 
seems to me, was the general intellectual climate of the period. Disinterest in 
chronology was not limited to the Southwest but held true for the rest of 
American archeology at the time and was as prevalent among archeologists 
with academic training as among those who lacked it. 

In part, at least, this general disinterest in chronology seems to have re- 
sulted from the failure of nineteenth-century attempts to apply the theory 
and methods of Old World archeology to the New World. In accordance with 
the unilinear theory of evolution then in vogue, the early American archeol- 
ogists searched for the same periods of culture which had been discovered in the 
Old World and used the same methods to do so. In particular, they employed 
the stratigraphic method of excavating according to layers of refuse, on the 
assumption that each layer should demarcate a distinct period of culture. 
When they were unable to find the Old World periods and were unsuccessful 
in applying the Old Wor!d stratigraphic method, they came to believe that 
the study of chronology was impracticable in this hemisphere. Even Edward 
Sapir (1916:9) expressed the belief that the Indians had been in the Americas 
for too short a time and in too small numbers to produce the superimposition 
of culturally distinct layers of refuse such as had been studied so successfully 
in the Old World. 

When Kidder, Kroeber, Nelson, and Spier did develop a chronology in the 
Southwest, they were able to do so because they turned their backs on Old 
World theory and method and devised an approach specifically adapted to 
Southwestern conditions. They set up a new series of periods based, as Taylor 
has pointed out, primarily upon ceramics; and they worked out a new method 
of stratigraphy, in which they segregated the potsherds on the basis of arbi- 
trary measurements of depth rather than natural layers of refuse. It was this 
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development of a new method of stratigraphy, rather than the introduction 
of the stratigraphic method as such, which first made possible the study of 
chronology in the Southwest and, eventually, in the rest of the New World as 
well. 

My second point of discussion has to do with the nature of Southwestern 
archeology in the period after the development of chronology. Taylor has em- 
phasized the subsequent archeologists’ interest in temporal and spatial dis- 
tributions. I would suggest that there has also been a hold-over from the pre- 
vious period of what he has called the “one-culture concept,” with its concen- 
tration upon Pueblo archeology. To be sure, the present generation has come 
to recognize a Hohokam culture or tradition in addition to the Pueblo; and 
some will accept a third, Mogollon tradition; but few accord equal status to the 
other cultural traditions of the Southwest. For example, I am impressed by 
the fact that Taylor makes no mention of Paleo-Indian archeology, despite 
the leading role which Southwesternists have played in the development of 
this field. When one takes into consideration studies such as those of Haury 
(1950) on Ventana Cave, it is difficult to agree with Taylor that “the South- 
if only 
because these studies have shown that Sapir and his generation were wrong in 
concluding that the Old World stratigraphic method is inapplicable to the 
New World. 


As an outsider, I am also impressed with the relative lack of interest on 


” 


west has progressed very little in theory and method since 1930... , 


the part of Southwesternists in the archeology of peoples such as the Navaho, 
Apache, and Yumans. Most summaries of Southwestern archeology make 
little or no mention of the cultural traditions of which these people are the 
modern representatives, and they figure relatively little in the monographic 
literature. To use Kirchhoff’s terminology, Southwesternists have concentrated 
on the archeology of ‘‘Oasis America” at the expense of that of “Arid Amer- 
ica.’ Unless I am mistaken, this is another indication of the extent to which 
the old one-culture concept, modified so that one or two comparable traditions 
are recognized but no more, still influences the thinking of Southwestern ar- 
cheologists. 

Indeed, I would suggest that the concept of cultural tradition has been far 
more important than that of culture area in shaping the present course of 
Southwestern archeology, despite the emphasis which Taylor has placed on 
the latter concept. Kidder (1924) did stress culture areas but, as I have pointed 
out elsewhere (1954), most subsequent archeologists seem to have been more 
concerned with the distribution of, and divisions within, the Pueblo and Hoho- 
kam traditions than with the archeology of the Southwest as a whole or of 
areas within it. How many current writers, for example, discuss the succession 
of phases of the Pueblo and Navaho-Ute traditions within the San Juan area? 
Is it not customary instead to outline the complete sequence of Pueblo phases 
before, during, and after the sojourn of those people in the San Juan area, or 
else to describe only the Pueblo phases in the area? In this, I think, we can 
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again see the influence of the one-culture concept, operating through the Pecos 
classification as elaborated by Gladwin and Colton. 

Finally, I come to Taylor’s suggestion that the present pattern of South- 
western archeology has been set by easterners who, unfortunately for the 
Southwest, have imposed an “expedition attitude” on the local workers. As an 
easterner, I suppose I should rise to the defense of my colleagues. I will, how- 
ever, only mention several other factors which may have led Southwesternists 
to emphasize the study of temporal and spatial distributions. One is the rela- 
tive ease of obtaining a chronology in the Southwest, first through stratigraphy 
and subsequently by means of tree-ring studies. I do not see how we can blame 
Southwestern archeologists for taking advantage of the fact that the Pueblo 
Indians were obliging enough to deposit their refuse in neat piles and to use 
wooden beams which, because of the sensitive balance between humidity and 
aridity in the Southwest, provide good material for dendrochronology. Nor 
can we censure them when the discovery of the very old Paleo-Indian sites 
lent fresh impetus to the study of chronology. From the standpoint of my re- 
search in New England, where chronology is so difficult to obtain, I can only 
envy the Southwesternist his potentialities in this respect and admire the way 
he has taken advantage of them. 

Similarly, it seems to me that the Southwest, with its great distances to 
which Taylor has alluded, the sharp contrasts in environment mentioned by 
Sauer, and the great diversity of peoples discussed above, provides an unusual 
opportunity for the archeologist to study variations in culture from place to 
place and from group to group. This opportunity exists whether the archeolo- 
gists are from the east or the west, and I cannot believe that either group 
would have failed to take advantage of it. 

As has so often been pointed out, archeologists deal with a very limited 
amount of data. We are often prevented from following out certain lines of 
study, however desirable, by the fragmentary nature of our data. It therefore 
behooves us to follow out to the greatest possible extent those lines for which 
adequate evidence is available. I submit that this is what the Southwestern 
archeologists have done in their studies of chronology and of the distribution 
and phylogeny of the major Southwestern cultural traditions. 

In saying this, I do not intend to minimize the importance of the more 
“functional” approach for which Taylor and Martin have argued so convinc- 
ingly and which is so well exemplified by their own researches. But I believe 
that it would be unfortunate if the increasing popularity of this type of ap- 
proach should lead to the abandonment of the older-fashioned studies of temp- 
oral and spatial distributions. In my opinion, the Southwest has the poten- 
tiality of contributing more, perhaps, than any other part of the New World 
to our knowledge of the manner in which cultures have developed through time, 
have become regionally specialized, and have persisted despite contacts with 
very different neighboring cultures. It is to be hoped that Southwestern ar- 
cheologists will realize this potentiality. 
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Southwestern Cultural Interrelationships and 
the Question of Area Co-tradition 


JOE BEN WHEAT 
University of Colorado 

INCE about 1930, there has been a progressive dissection or atomizing 

of the cultural manifestations of the Southwestern archeological area. The 
past few years have seen a counter-trend, a move to synthesize the various 
parts into an interrelated whole. To date, at least three trial formulations have 
been made to this end. The first, Martin and Rinaldo’s (1951) Southwestern 
Co-tradition, was followed by Daifuku’s (1952) New Conceptual Scheme for 
Prehistoric Cultures in the Southwestern United States, and the Museum of 
Northern Arizona’s temporal-spatial synthesis, as yet unpublished. Each of 
these schemes has been subjected to criticism, especially in view of the concept 
of area co-tradition as formulated by Bennett (1948). Before entering a dis- 
cussion of the applicability of such schemes, I should like to examine certain 
aspects of Southwestern cultural history as they appear today. 

Any cross-cultural comparison must be based on a chronological framework. 
In Figure 1 contemporaneity of phases has been based primarily on consistent 
mutual trade relationships. The calendar dates assigned are based on tree-ring 
dates, carbon-14 dates, and on cross-dating. 

Before the extinction of elephants, horses, camels, sloth, great bison, and 
other such forms, a number of peoples lived in the Southwest or around its 
fringes. Typical eastern groups were Sandia, Clovis, Folsom, and Plainview 
hunters. Ranging the length of the Great Basin on the west were gathering 
and hunting groups identified in Oregon, Nevada, Utah, and California. It 
would appear that the Cochise of southern Arizona and New Mexico were an 
eastern group of the Great Basin gatherers. The changes which took place 
among the Cochise varied in different areas. Western and eastern groups can 
be distinguished on the San Pedro horizon, and in the Reserve, New Mexico, 
area a retarded Chiricahua stage was never fully replaced by the San Pedro 
stage. 

It has been amply demonstrated that Mogollon was an outgrowth of late 
eastern Cochise. Less well established, but probably correct, is the derivation 
of Hohokam from a late western Cochise variant. In this connection it is im- 
portant to note that late Cochise stands as the cultural equivalent of Basket- 
maker II among the Anasazi. Basketmaker origins are not yet clear, but it is 
not unlikely that they, like the Cochise, represent an eastern intrusion from 
the great Basin. This would account both for similarities in some Basketmaker 
and late Cochise artifacts, and for the Great Basin distribution of Basket- 
maker-like culture elements. 

We do not know when agriculture and pottery were introduced to the 
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Hohokam, but since both are well developed at the beginning of the Pioneer 
period they may have been introduced in late Cochise times. 

In 1936 Haury believed that, while both Mogollon and Hohokam built 
varieties of pithouses, the succession of forms in the two areas was reversed. 
Recent data have indicated greater architectural variation for the Mogollon 
with early eastern forms tending to roundness, early western forms to square- 
ness. During the later phases there was a reversal of house form in both climax 
areas but considerable blending remained, and late Hohokam forms were ap- 
parently moving eastward during Encinas phase. If, as Gladwin suggests, 
the very large Hohokam houses be considered ceremonial, the situation paral- 
lels Mogollon, where there is a gradual decrease in the size of ceremonial! houses 
and a corresponding increase in size of domestic houses. 

A number of specific architectural! differences make it clear that, regardless 
of source, two differing architectural traditions were involved after Vahki 
phase. Vahki phase houses, and all Mogollon pithouses, utilized the side of 
the pit as the lower house wall. All later Hohokam houses were houses built 
in a pit, rather than pithouses. In general, they were more shallow than Mogol- 
lon houses, had a step rather than a ramp entry, and early utilized a quad- 
rangular roof support plan. This last trait occurs in early Mogollon but does 
not become predominant until late, when the Hohokam were utilizing a gable 
or wall supported roof. 

Ball courts were not built among the Mogollon until very late times, and 
then only in the San Simon area. 

Hohokam use of canal irrigation and open reservoir systems for their agri- 
culture also argues for different cultural influences. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between Hohokam and Mogollon lies 
in their disposal of the dead. 

Any discussion of the relationship of Mogollon and Hohokam ceramic com- 
plexes must recognize that we control too few data to make more than a pre- 
liminary assessment. One basic fact needs to be remembered: from the earliest 
times, Hohokam pottery was produced by the coil and paddle-and-anvil meth- 
od, that of the Mogollon by the coil-and-scrape technique. The significance of 
this technological dichotomy extends beyond the Mogollon-Hohokam prob- 
lem, for it bears on the question of the origin and relationship of pottery types 
such as Adamana Brown, of the taxonomic position of culture patterns such 
as the Patayan and Sinagua, and ultimately upon the question of single or 
multiple sources of Southwestern ceramics. 

Regardless of this, there was much in common between the earliest Mogol- 
lon and Hohokam pottery. Both produced polished plain ware and both made 
slipped and polished red ware. There were basic similarities in vessel form also. 
The earliest painted types are so similar in conception and execution that they 
can be distinguished only with difficulty. Decoration of these types consisted 
of broad-line chevrons, pendant rim triangles, or combinations of these, to 
produce sectional layouts. From this point on, however, the pottery complexes 
diverge. Polishing dies out among the Hohokam and curvilinear lines and small 
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unit figures come in. Whatever the source of this divergence, it is plainly not 
Mogollon, for most of the subsequent vessel forms and design layout and 
It elements do not occur there. 


d. Certain continuing interrelationships are apparent, however. These lie 
n in the refinement and increasing complexity of earlier basic layout and design 
e- culminating in quartered, offset-quartered, and sectioned layout, and the use 
ix of rim solids, opposed solids with intervening lines, checkerboard, zig-zag 
di and ticked lines, and hatchuring. These comprised almost the total Mogollon 
S, design vocabulary but were characteristically more complex among the Hoho- 
l- kam where they were less common than several other varieties of decorative 


treatment. The late but increasing use of curvilinear elements, simple and inter- 
locking scrolls, and the introduction of life forms among the Mogollon may 


3S have resulted from the broadening influence from Hohokam apparent in 
ki | other traits as well. 

of In the stone work of Mogollon and Hohokam there are both similarities 
It and differences. Most resemblances are in flaked tools that carried over from 
l- preceramic times. The most notable differences are in ground stone implements. 
i The use of bone also differs. Characteristically the Mogollon used bone 


°S almost entirely for utilitarian objects and produced relatively few forms of 

le these. On the other hand, the Hohokam used little bone or antler for tools 
but frequently used it in decoration. 

d Shell work is not common among the Mogollon until late, while from the 
early phases it is of frequent occurrence among the Hohokam. 

i- Between the Mogollon and Hohokam is the Dragoon area, which appears 
as an early Mogollon group showing an increasing blending with the Hohokam. 

-S In addition, it has a number of local specializations. 

A second possible Hohokam-Mogollon blend is the Sinagua. Schroeder 
has recently suggested that they represent Pioneer Hohokam groups who were 
not strongly influenced by the later specializations of the Gila group. 


st We know too little, as yet, about the Patayan to suggest more than that 
i their closest Southwestern relationship is with the Hohokam. They do, how- 
of ever, appear to have been in contact with the Anasazi along their northern 
- frontier. 


We may now turn to the question of Mogollon-Anasazi relationships. 
Recent studies have shown both greater cultural divergence and wider chrono- 
or logical gaps than were previously suggested, and it is these data which will be 
stressed here. 


l- Agriculture preceded pottery into the Mogollon area as it did into the Ana- 
le | sazi area. By radiocarbon dating the earliest Cochise (i.e., preceramic Mogol- 
). lon) agriculture appears by about 2000 B.C. At about 1000 B.C. beans are 
y added to the corn and squash. The earliest Basketmaker agricultural complex, 
d consisting of corn and squash, appears about the time of Christ. Beans are 
o added some time after A.D. 400. It is clear that there is a considerable time 
S difference in the introduction of agriculture into these two areas. Carter (1945) 


has suggested that the plant complexes had diverse historical origins. This con- 
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tention was hotly disputed at the time, and I do not feel competent to judge 
the botanical evidence in the case as of today. The most recent archeological 
evidence, however, tends to bolster at least the broad outlines of Carter’s 
argument. If Mogollon or Hohokam had been the source of Basketmaker 
agriculture, it seems probable that pepo rather than moschata would have been 
the cucurbit introduced. Whether there are differences in the corn and beans 
remains to be seen. Later in the Anasazi sequence there is no doubt that new 
types of corn did come in from the east. Still later there was considerable mix- 
ing and blending of the different complexes over the Southwest. In any event, 
there is clear cause to contemplate at least two separate origins for South- 
western agriculture. 

In architecture as in agriculture, there are early differences and later simi- 
larities. Preceramic structures of the Mogollon are small, true pithouses with 
large interior storage or sleeping pits that probably date in the early centuries 
before Christ. The earliest Basketmaker structures were not pithouses, but 
rather had large, shallow, saucer-shaped floors, with log and mud masonry 
walls. Interior features differ markedly. Storage pits are common to both areas, 
those of the preceramic Mogollon (San Pedro) being straight-sided or under- 
cut, unlined pits, as are some of the Basketmaker pits. Most Anasazi pits, 
however, are slab-lined and had a domed roof, sometimes of log and mud 
masonry. 

These differences are even more striking when viewed in the light of con- 
temporaneous patterns, for while the Mogollon of Pine Lawn, Hilltop, and 
probably other early phases were living in villages of pithouses clustered 
around a large ceremonial structure, the Basketmakers were building the 
hogan-like houses or slab-lined cists. One Mogollon type of pithouse at this 
period was a rectangular or roundish structure in which the entry was ex- 
panded to form an antechamber. It is not until the beginning of Basketmaker 
III, and probably toward the end of Mogollon I, that true pithouses appear 
in the Anasazi area. 

During Basketmaker III times greater architectural variety occurs in the 
eastern than in the western part of the area. East from the Jeddito, pithouses, 
rarely with narrow lateral entrances, occur from perhaps A.D. 400 on. By A.D. 
550 or 600, pithouses occur with the entry expanded into an antechamber. The 
temporal distribution of these is of some interest. They appear at Shabi- 
k’eshchee probably around 600, when they were also being built in the Mesa 
Verde. They occur on Alkali Ridge, in the Cajon area, and along the La Plata, 
with tree-ring dates in the middle 700’s in a transitional Basketmaker III 
Pueblo I phase. By this time the antechamber had largely disappeared in the 
southern part of the area, having been replaced by the ventilator which de- 
veloped from it. Thus it would seem that this form was moving northward, 


having appeared first in the Mogollon area and then, with certain added fea-! 


tures such as the wing wall or floor curbing, becoming a standard late Basket- 
maker III type. 


Late in Basketmaker III or early in Pueblo I, clustered 8torage pits were 
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developed into contiguous surface rooms, used both as storage and as dwelling 
rooms. Usually a pithouse or proto-kiva was built in the sheltered arc of sur- 
face rooms. Some villages of this type were very large; with the shift to surface 
structures there was also a shift to stone masonry. 

During the period contemporary with Basketmaker III and Pueblo I 
the Mogollon continued to live primarily in pithouse villages. There were 
changes, however, for there was a growing trend toward rectangular houses 
in the central area with continuing use of circular houses in the peripheral 
areas. Beginning about A.D. 850 the use of masonry pueblo structures began 
to spread southward from the Anasazi, although it should be noted that pit- 
houses continued in use in some areas alongside pueblos until at least A.D. 
1300, and in the southwestern part of the Mogollon area pithouses continued 
dominant. 

One other architectural form needs to be mentioned. Great houses, ap- 
parently ceremonial in nature, occur in every Mogollon branch but San Simon, 
and in every period. These are of several forms, but the early northern Mogol- 
lon types, as exemplified at the Bluff Site at about A.D. 320, are roundish and 
are not too different from the late Basketmaker Great Kivas of a few centuries 
later. Thus, present evidence suggests that this form developed among the 
Mogollon and moved north into Anasazi culture. 

Village patterns, similar in many respects, nonetheless differ in others. 
Among the Mogollon the great house usually forms the village center, whereas 
the Great Kiva does not become common among the Anasazi until much later 
and appears to have a much more limited distribution. The small kiva takes 
its place. With the inception of surface structures about Pueblo I, the village 
patterns change and the Mogollon lag behind the Anasazi. There is general 
difference in the method of trash disposal. The Anasazi usually placed it on a 
definite rubbish heap. The Mogollon disposed of it sheetwise around the houses 
or in abandoned houses. Contrasting with both were the Hohokam who deliber- 
ately built rubbish mounds of considerable size. 

Because flexed burials were usual among both Mogollon and Anasazi, it 
has sometimes been assumed that the patterns were the same. However, there 
were several differences in the number of bodies to a pit, placement of the 
bodies, degree of flexure, and quantity of grave goods which suggest divergent 
cultural traditions. 

The interrelationships of Mogollon and Anasazi pottery continues an inter- 
esting problem. It is now clear that the Mogollon had pottery several centuries 
before the Anasazi (Martin and others 1952). By A.D. 300 the Mogollon were 
living along the headwaters of the Little Colorado near the Basketmaker ter- 
ritory (Wheat 1954). Between A.D. 300 and 400 the Basketmakers began 
to make pottery. This does not, of course, prove that Anasazi pottery de- 
rived from Mogollon. Here we must rely on specific evidence of detailed sim- 
ilarities in techniques, shapes, and other factors. We do not control much 
evidence of this sort at the present time. Certain specific differences appear 
which require examination. In the matter of temper, the two areas were 
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once thought distinct, but it now seems clear that sand temper was occasion- 
ally used by the Mogollon, as was crushed rock by the Anasazi. This seems 
partly determined by environment and is a matter of predominance and not 
of exclusion. 

The question of firing atmosphere remains an important one. If there is a 
clear distinction between Mogollon and Anasazi technology, this is it. Here 
again the evidence is not so clear-cut as was once believed. Some of the north- 
ern Mogollon wares fire to a gray or white color, and the Basketmakers ap- 
parently did have indigenous plain brown polished ware. By late Basketmaker 
III they were producing red and orange wares which are oxidized. Again it is 
a matter of predominance rather than exclusion. Shepard (1939) has pointed 
out that no true reducing or oxidizing atmosphere was possible under aboriginal 
conditions. The final color of a single pot, or what we choose to identify as a 
ware, is at least partly conditioned by the nature of the raw materials used. 
That iron-free clays abound in Anasazi country and iron-rich clays in the 
Mogollon area suggests that some of the differences in the finished pottery of 
these two areas are due to environment, not culture. 

Both Mogollon and Basketmakers produced fiber-tempered, unfired clay 
vessels. These occur in the preceramic horizon of both areas, and increase in 
quantity after the introduction of true pottery, a fact which led Rinaldo to 
suggest (Martin and others 1952:70-73) that such vessels had a specialized 
function and were not.a developmental step in the invention of pottery. 

Most culinary forms and some nonculinary forms are held in common by 
Mogollon, Anasazi, and Hohokam, and constitute a sort of Southwestern 
style grouping. Several vessel forms which appear in late Basketmaker III or 
early Pueblo I do not occur in contemporaneous Mogollon or Hohokam. Such 
are the duck-and-boat shaped pots, stirrup spout, double spout, and slender- 
necked bottles, trilobed base pots, and others. Most of these are complex forms 
which are not likely to have been independent inventions. All of these traits 
occur as a complex in the ‘Middle Mississippi’ horizon centering about the 
White and St. Francis rivers in eastern Arkansas. Also occurring there are 
notched and full-grooved stone axes, contracting or straight stemmed barbed 
projectile points, jacal architecture, and perhaps certain agricultural products 
that were introduced into northeastern Anasazi country between A.D. 600 
and 800. Possible evidence of a mutual interchange of traits is the Mississip- 
pian occurrence of rolled-neck vessels, squash pots with lugs, gourd-shaped 
bottles, and perhaps others which characteristically are not Mississippian 
but rather are Basketmaker. 

To this point there are general, but not specific, indications that the 
Mogollon introduced pottery-making to the Basketmakers. But regardless of 
the ultimate source of the technique, there are a number of specific ceramic 
traits which seem to have their Southwestern development among the Mogol- 
lon and were later taken over by Anasazi potters. Neck-banding, which appears 
by about A.D. 500 in Mogollon, is one of these. Smudging, slipping, and polish- 
ing are probably others. Basketmaker development of black-on-red ware may 
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be due to a blend of Mogollon and local techniques. Black-on-red pottery 
occurs in both eastern and western Basketmaker. In the east its color is due to 
firing rather than to a slip, and it is polished over the decoration. Red-on- 
orange ware which could have been introduced either from the south or from 
the east, is limited to northern and eastern Basketmaker country. 

In terms of design layout and elements, early Anasazi pottery differs great- 
y from that of the Mogollon. Through most of Basketmaker III, designs 
derived from baskets or occasionally pictographs were used, but late in Basket- 
maker III and early Pueblo I a number of the design elements and layouts 
which had undergone a developmental sequence in both Hohokam and Mogol- 
lon appear suddenly in fully developed form on Anasazi pottery. These are 
the use of rim solids, fringing lines, chevrons checkerboards, concentric rect- 
angles, and quartered, offset-quartered, and sectioned layouts. In the Anasazi 
country they seem to appear earliest in the Chaco and Little Colorado areas 
and to have their most intensive local development in that area. 

During later periods in both major culture areas there is a series of local 
developments which, although having some common characteristics or horizon 
markers, are clearly recognizable by their differences. Miscellaneous clay ob- 
jects are common in both areas, but the kinds of things vary in each area and 
even in the shared traits there are consistent variations which suggest divergent 
cultural interests. 

In many other classes of artifacts differences between Mogollon and Ana- 
sazi are typological only. Metates, manos, and tubular stone pipes are exam- 
ples. Chipped tools are similar in some ways, but the Mogollon made and used 
many more heavy scrapers, pulping planes, choppers, and hand axes than did 
the Anasazi. Such bone tool categories as were shared show little difference 
except for the Mogollon notched bone awl and the stubby Basketmaker aw]; 
but the Anasazi made a greater variety of bone tools. 

The excavation of Tularosa and Cordova caves has added many perishable 
items of material culture to the traits which distinguish Mogollon and Ana- 
sazi complexes. 

A number of traits are suggested as having moved from the Mogollon to 
the Anasazi area during Basketmaker III and Pueblo I. Among the Anasazi 
these appeared at about the same time and generally seem earlier in the south- 
ern than they do in the northern part of the area. Most or all of the traits which 
had already passed through a period of development among the Mogollon, 
are: 

Architecture: Pithouses with narrow lateral entrances, antechamber 
type of pithouse, ceremonial great houses. 

Pottery: Neck-banding, smudging, slipping and polishing; quartered, 
offset-quartered, and sectioned design layout; use of rim solids, chevrons, 
checkerboards, fringing lines, and nested rectangle design elements; broad- 
line painting, polishing over the decoration, and possibly black-on-red and 
red-on-orange wares; “‘cigar-holder” clay pipes. 

Stone: Mortars and stone bowls, grooved mauls. 
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Bone awls: Notched bone awls (may be only intrusive). 
Miscellaneous: Bow and arrow (?), beans (?), cotton (?). 

While some of these traits may have derived from other sources, prior 
possession by the Mogollon, and the temporal and spatial distribution of these 
traits among the Anasazi, lend weight to this hypothesis. 

About A.D. 700 and increasingly after that time, a number of traits began 
to move south into Mogollon territory and to modify the Mogollon cultural 
pattern. The most important of these are jacal and stone masonry structures, 
but black-on-white pottery and an elaboration of bone tools also mark the 
transition. However, the general tenor of the Mogollon tradition continued to 
persist, culminating in what Reed (1946, 1948) has termed Western or Mogol- 
lon Pueblo, as distinguished from Eastern or Anasazi Pueblo. 

The period from about A.D. 1000 to 1400 marks the time of greatest 
cultural similarity throughout the Southwest; yet, even here there are numer- 
ous differences. The climax was reached earlier in the north and had practically 
passed by A.D. 1300. But as the north was abandoned, there was a shift 
southward. To the south in the Hohokam country, and adjacent Mogollon 
country, the climax followed a different pattern than in the north and east 
and in most respects had passed by about 1400. There remains the question 
of the Salado. Schroeder (1953) denies its existence, and whether or not so 
extreme a position is justified, there is some evidence that the local pueblo 
architecture was developed from Hohokam antecedents rather than by pueb- 
loid intrusion, e.g., the different construction techniques, the d.fferent concept 
of room plan and probable use and the distribution of the great houses. Other 
problems of burial customs and ceramic typology remain to be worked out. 

Having presented this brief survey of the interrelations of some of the resi- 
dent Southwestern complexes, we may now turn to a consideration of the ex- 
tent to which they are amenable to inclusion in an area co-tradition. Neither 
Daifuku’s “New Conceptual Scheme” nor the Museum of Northern Arizona’s 
temporal-spatial synthesis will be considered here, because neither overcomes 
any of the difficulties inherent in the concept as applied to the Southwest. 

To begin with the Hohokam and Mogollon, it seems clear that from the 
time of the introduction of pottery the Hohokam follow a divergent tradition. 
Furthermore, there is little evidence of strong interrelationship after the mid- 
dle of the Pioneer period about A.D. 400. After this time there are relatively 
few plainly defined horizon markers, and were it not for trade pottery it would 
be very difficult to cross-date the two areas. This situation exists until A.D. 
1100 or later, when the Hohokam began heavily influencing the adjacent 
Mogollon branches. 

Turning to the north, there is no certain indication of any contact whatso- 
ever between Mogollon and Anasazi prior to A.D. 300-400. At about this time 
there is a suggestion that the Mogollon began to influence the Anasazi, but 
clear distinctions remain between them. 

Not until after A.D. 500, when all of the main groups now known were 
using pithouses, pottery, and agriculture, does there exist a common ground 
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where the area co-tradition concept could conceivably be applied. But even 
at this time there were no common horizon markers. Architectural forms were 
alike mainly in that there were pithouses. The shapes, construction techniques, 
and interior arrangements differed. While the agricultural plant complex 
may have been the same, all evidence we now have points in the other direc- 
tion, and certainly there were differences in agricultural methods. In pottery 
it seems clear that we have at least two, and perhaps three, ceramic traditions. 
Some traits are shared by any two of the various groups, but again there is 
little in the way of a common horizon marker. 

Some time after 700 a certain amount of uniformity in architecture pre- 
vailed between Anasazi and Mogollon but pottery and agriculture still differed, 
while the Hohokam are still clearly divergent. Not until about 1000 or 1100 
is there sufficient similarity to speak of a Puebloan area, and this patently does 
not include the Hohokam. Between 1300 and 1400, after the abandonment of 
the north country and the redistribution, there is a period when trade was 
flourishing to some extent in all parts of the Southwest. During this time there 
prevailed considerable similarity. Horizon markers are fairly numerous, but 
even at this time some of the resemblance clearly seems fortuitous. 

After the abandonment of the south country by the puebloan groups, some 
of the Hohokam reverted to earlier patterns, but others continued to build 
contiguous-roomed houses. Among the resettled Puebloans some similarity in 
architecture, pottery, and agriculture prevailed, but there remained a dichot- 
omy between the now eastern and western Pueblos. 

The question is: To what extent are we justified in applying the co-traditien 
concept to the Southwest? To answer this, several other questions need to be 
asked and answered. First, however, it should be stated that the Southwestern 
cultures, as a group, stand in sharp contrast to those west, north, and generally 
speaking, to those east of it. We are not at present able to establish a definite 
boundary to the south. 

We must now determine how generalized our co-tradition determinants 
can be and still be useful. This, of course, depends partly on the use to which 
the concept is put: whether as a tool for research, or as an aid to teaching in 
the museum or school. Put another way, to what extent do detailed differences 
of origin, conception, and execution of traits affect their use in synthesis? An- 
other important factor is that of the time levels involved, whether a disparity 
of 500 or 1,000 years is too great to be settled easily into a general framework 
of the co-tradition sort. Finally, it must be decided whether the distortions of 
local histories necessary to fit them into such a scheme is justified by the ob- 
vious advantages gained. 

I do not propose to answer these questions. Certainly some synthetic frame- 
work is both necessary and inevitable. However, I would venture to suggest 
that it must be more flexible in conception and application than any of the 
schemes yet proposed. Rouse has criticized Martin and Rinaldo’s application 
of a Southwestern co-tradition because it does not conform to the limitations 
set by Bennett for Peru. That it does not conform seems obvious; but it ap- 
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pears equally clear that if the concept is to gain currency or become a useful 
tool, its application must depend on the nature of the interrelations in a given 
area. 

Our conceptual tools must progress and change as new facts are brought 
to light by the shovel. It is to this end we work. 


COMMENTS 
By J. O. BREw and Watson Smita Harvard University 


On first reading, one could say that Wheat’s paper is a paper on the Mogol- 
lon rather than a presentation of ‘‘Southwestern Cultural Interrelationships.” 
One could say also, particularly if one has in mind the detailed schematic 
presentations of Martin and Rinaldo and of Daifuku, that it is not a paper on 
the “Question of Area Co-tradition.” But the careful study of the paper which 
is the duty of discussants soon develops the feeling that these statements 
should not be made, and that Wheat has perhaps done us a very useful service 
at a time when we need it badly, and directly in line with the implications of 
the paper’s title. 

Since the title is in two parts we shall divide our comments into the same 
two parts. But first we shall dwell for a moment on the obvious fact that, 
whatever else it may or may not be, this is a paper on the Mogollon and, in 
fact, the most informative one we have seen in terms of the over-all picture of 
the region. Not only does it give us a fine picture with schemes of development 
for five subareas along the Mogollon rim but it points up needs and obligations 
which should not be overlooked. One of the reasons that the comparative ma- 
terial in this paper seems at first to belie the title is that it is extremely difficult 
to make such comparisons on the level of Wheat’s presentation here of the 
Mogollon. The statements made previously by Taylor about the ‘‘restlessness” 
of Southwestern archeologists apply here. No modern work has been done in the 
San Juan and published in forms that make comparison possible for much of 
the time-span crucial to the interrelationships between the Mogollon rim and 
the north which we currently consider to be important; as for the Gila Basin, 
the Hohokam area, one can only say that the extent of comparable source ma- 
terial there is pitifully small. 

To proceed with the main matters of the paper, we believe that Wheat is 
on solid ground when he points out that the Bennett definition of co-tradition 
as invented for Peru has been warped somewhat in the various efforts to apply 
it to the Southwest—but, as he asks quite properly—what of it? At the end 
of his paper Wheat wisely notes that “conceptual tools must progress and 
change.” He might also have added, as he certainly implies, that they must 
continually be modified and adapted. We commend Wheat for recognizing 
that it is just as witless to become embroiled in a taxonomic tempest over the 
concept, definition and application of “co-tradition” as it is over “basic cul- 
ture” or “root” or “stem” or any of the other pigeon-hole labels which, if the 
nature and function of them be not realized, so successfully impede scientific 
progress and understanding. 
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At the same time, importantly implicit in the term ‘‘co-tradition”’ is em- 
phasis on such similarities as exist between small local areas within which 
there has obviously been some degree of interchange of cultural factors. This is 
of particular moment as applied to the Southwest where imputed barriers and 
cultural independence and exclusiveness have been so markedly and impracti- 
cally overemphasized by so many archeologists. It is an easy country to get 
around in. Factors such as the distribution of life-zones, the annual climatic 
shifts, the seasonal natural crops (pifion nuts, mesquite beans, wild cherries, 
buffalo berries, cactus fruits, etc.), and the longer range cyclical aspects of the 
history of the river valleys (arroyo cutting, aggradation, the formation of 
outwash fans, etc.) all point to a mobility and cultural interchange which our 
twentieth-century concepts of nationalism in ridiculously small compartments 
have so unscientifically underestimated or ignored. 

We see no reason why the term “‘co-tradition,” if we do not expect too 
much from it, cannot be applied to the peoples in an area such as the South- 
west, for the purpose of exploring and understanding their similarities and 
divergences and their interrelationships; and also to groups of peoples inhabit- 
ing a much larger area, for instance, North America as distinguished from Mid- 
dle America, South America or northeastern or southeastern Asia. 

We must, however, guard rigorously against getting into the difficulty with 
this new terminology that we have just experienced in the period of wasted 
time and fruitless argument over “types,” “wares,” “branches” and “‘phases.”’ 
There seems to persist among us the entirely unscientific, even if subconscious, 
tendency to postulate terms and then to squeeze discovered facts into these 
preconceived and all too often ill-conceived hypothesized patterns. It seems to 
us that in the present stage of our Southwestern studies the virtue of the co- 
tradition notion lies in its very elasticity and vagueness, whereby it can be 
made to serve as guide in any effort to compare “cultures’”’ on any chosen 
“level.” Despite the humanness of the urge toward concreteness and specificity 
we remain in greater danger from the misplaced and unjustified concreteness 
of the Procrustean bed than from the fluidity and practicality of a truly 
scientific procedure. If ‘“‘co-tradition” is defined and limited too closely, 
verbally, its usefulness is destroyed. It is a cultural and not a semantic entity 
and should be so conceived and so applied. 

Everything we have said so far is explicitly or implicitly in the last part of 
Wheat’s paper. And if his conclusions are true then it seems to us off the mark 
to worry about whether “‘co-tradition” is applied as Bennett, Martin and 
Rinaldo, Daifuku or anyone else applied it. If we worry in those terms, then 
all we will have done is to create one more taxonomic level beyond the Glad- 
winian root, and we will have made no real progress at all. (In this connection 
see Phillips and Willey [1953], where it is maintained that taxonomically 
speaking there is no useful and effective anthropological grouping beyond the 
level of “phase” in the Gila Pueblo system or “focus” in the McKern Mid- 
western system.) 

Wheat in this paper—in the concluding section at least—wisely evades the 
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taxonomic morass. He realizes that the main job is to find out just what all 
those people who lived in the prehistoric Southwest really were in terms of 
some sort of useful classification or presentation intelligible to anthropologists 
as a whole. We agree with him that the “synthetic framework” should be 
more ‘“‘flexible in conception and application than any of the schemes yet pro- 
posed.” A number of us have been searching our minds and the literature for 
such a system for upwards of two decades. The important thing is to formulate 
a pattern by which the knowable characteristics of several areal “‘cultures”’ can 
be readily compared, and, as Wheat says, the ‘‘co-tradition” concept might 
help toward that end if it is kept sufficiently flexible, and not otherwise. 

We think that Martin and Rinaldo as well as Daifuku made essentially the 
same mistake in attempting to define too precisely the elements of the cultural 
concept into which they proposed to fit the pieces of their puzzle. Wheat 
carefully avoids this pitfall and comes up with a lucid exposition which might 
well be developed into the possible history of various local events and interac- 
tions in the Southwest. 

Since Wheat devoted so much of his paper to the details of the Mogollon 
we must pay some attention to it here. How much of his admirable presentation 
represents truth, in the absolute sense, is a moot point. The evidence in the 
different Mogollon areas, as Wheat himself points out, is variable; some of 
it is good, some of it is based on a single sherd or two or on other occurrences 
of questionable weight as conclusive evidence. The chronological chart works 
only if certain specific assumptions, not tightly established as yet, are accepted 
as to the dating of the earlier phases. 

When it comes to the Mogollon problem as such, however, we feel that 
Wheat to some extent deserts the elastic view he maintains in the broader 
field. In some ways his paper looks more like an apologia for ‘‘Mogollon- 
as-a-basic-culture” than a discussion of co-tradition. We object to the continu- 
ation of the haggle over this question on the same grounds that we object to 
the attempt to formulate a precise definition for co-tradition. Few serious 
students at present would question the belief that people entered the South- 
west at various times and from various directions, or that the people in differ- 
ent sections of the Southwest were subjected to different external influences. 
The co-tradition concept may well be, as Wheat says, an effective tool to assist 
the investigation of these matters. At that level he wisely avoids strait- 
jacketing the discussion. We believe the concepts of Mogollon, Anasazi, 
Hohokam, Ozark Bluff Dwellers, Gila Basketmakers, etc., to be semantically 
obsolete in terms of the over-all picture. In definition they partake too much 
of nineteenth- and twentieth-century “nationalism.” If useful at all, they ap- 
ply only at the level of local history. The ‘“‘cultural separateness” of any of 
them, in the broader sense, is untenable in the present stage of our knowledge 
of the Southwest. If the co-tradition concept can assist us in escaping from the 
limitations of our ways of viewing Southwestern cultural history, as Wheat 
suggests, it will have served a useful purpose and we should experiment with 
it. 
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By GorDON R. WILLEY, Harvard University 

The details of Southwestern prehistory which Wheat has packed into his 
admirable analysis are beyond any critical evaluation I would be able to make. 
Moreover, Brew and Watson have commented upon these aspects of the 
paper; I can only pass on to more general considerations. 

In his concluding pages Wheat has struck at the heart of the matter in 
asking the questions: What problem are we trying to meet with the concept of 
the co-tradition? What performance do we expect of it? The debate over the 
co-tradition concept is pointless outside of these problem contexts, for a 
Southwestern co-tradition is not an end-all of research to be accepted or re- 
jected in the abstract. The co-tradition concept is a device by which we at- 
tempt to express a degree of historical intimacy. I believe it has had an im- 
portant heuristic value in Americanist studies in that it has exposed the older 
concept of the culture area to time-depth analyses that have been extremely 
enlightening. In both the Southwest and in Peru it has served as a useful point 
of departure for asking the questions: How much of the apparent cultural 
homogeneity that we see in these areas is due to relatively late diffusions and 
how far back can we trace common origins? 

I should say that if the Southwestern co-tradition evokes the image of a 
monogenetic, tightly unified cultural continuum it is, in that sense, false. This 
violates not only the demonstrably complex multiple lines of Southwestern 
prehistory but is also at variance with what we know about culture history 
and development in other places in the world. Yet on the other hand, to deny 
that the regional strands of Hohokam, Mogollon, and Anasazi do not display 
greater historical intimacy with each other than any of the three does with the 
cultural traditions of the Valley of Mexico or the Mississippi Basin would be 
equally misleading. The Southwestern co-tradition possesses a kind of inter- 
mediate historical definitiveness. To use ceramics as an example, this inter- 
mediate position would be the ground lying somewhere between the extremes 
of a specific pottery style and the trait of pottery-making in the New World. 
In Southwestern pottery, as the evidence of vessel constructional techniques 
suggests, it may be that widely divergent origins are involved. However, this 
does not negate the fact that the Southwest throughout most of its pottery 
history is a painted pottery area and as such it stands apart from the Plains 
or the eastern United States. Within this painted pottery tradition over-all 
time-trends link the numerous regional styles together in a broad historical 
bond. The gradual chronological shift from large, bold, broadly-lined designs 
to finer-lined, more complex layouts is such a trend. I do not think that this 
trend is a universal in artistic development, as examples of reverse trends can 
be cited from other areas of the world. It is, in this case, a historically inter- 
related phenomenon peculiar to the Southwest. We do not clearly understand 
the means of its diffusion and propagation in the same way that we can com- 
prehend the means by which a definite style or a specific object are passed 
from one society to another. Nevertheless, this ceramic tradition trend is a 
reality attested by the tangible evidence; and the co-tradition concept is the 
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only frame of reference in which, at least for the present, we can integrate such 
data. 

In sum, the prehistory of the Southwest can be viewed as a grand unit for 
certain purposes although by doing so the student will not be admitted auto- 
matically to a full understanding of culture growth and change in this complex 
area. Such a unitary frame of reference offers a vantage point for the observa- 
tion of some grades of historically interrelated or diffused phenomena but by 
its very definition ignores or slights others. 
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Transition to History in the Pueblo Southwest 


ERIK K. REED 
National Park Service (Santa Fe 

OR most of the past four hundred years, since the coming of the first 

Spaniards, the major single factor in the cultural history of the native 
Southwest, particularly of the Pueblos, has been that of adjustment or ac- 
commodation to overriding European cultures. The four hundred years, ap- 
proximately, before the arrival of the Europeans were a period not only of cul- 
tural climax in many areas but also of stress and strain, of population shifts, 
some of which certainly came about under pressure, and of withdrawal from 
entire districts. For at least a large part of the late prehistoric period, and 
throughout mosi of the historic period, a major factor in Pueblo development 
has been the presence in and near the Southwest of ‘‘enemy peoples’’—non- 
sedentary food-collecting tribes, hunters and raiders, of Shoshonean and 
Athabascan stocks. 

I shall not attempt to encompass this entire span, or to detail the cultural 
history of the various groups involved, but shall try rather to sketch certain 
general trends and trace major population movements and cultural continui- 
ties, for the Pueblo groups particularly, for other Southwestern groups inci- 
dentally. 

The local disappearance of Puebloan culture, presumably indicating actual 
departure of the people concerned, begins about A.D. 1150, or soon after, on 
the northwestern periphery in southwestern Utah and southern Nevada. The 
apparently sudden abandonment of this area is ascribed, with evidence as well 
as logic, to the coming of the Paiutes. 

Decline and withdrawal thus overlap in time with a rise to a climax, as, 
generally speaking, the classic period of Pueblo cultural development begins 
only at about 1150, or shortly before, a climax having been reached much be- 
fore this time only by the main, typical, eastern group of San Juan Anasazi, 
in the Four Corners region, centering at this time in Chaco Canyon, north- 
western New Mexico. The outliers of Anasazi culture in the Virgin River area 
of southwestern Utah and southern Nevada were, when they gave up and left, 
still in the stage called ‘“‘Pueblo II”; and people were still living in pithouses at 
the beginning of the 1100’s in much of the Pueblo domain, Mogollon as well as 
Anasazi. 

Only about two generations later, probably fairly early in the 1200's, a 
trend to siting of villages in defensible locations and provision of obviously or 
probably defensive features may be noted all across the northeastern part of 
the region, throughout most of the true Anasazi area of the San Juan drainage. 
The general concentration of the increasing population into very large compact 
settlements of contiguous rooms with few outside entrances, which marks 
the Classic period and which began at Chaco Canyon, apparently before 1100, 
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may possibly be—has occasionally been—considered another response to the 
same pressure which occasioned fortified sites and cliff-dwellings. 

In any case, the Puebloan groups—and some which are considered non- 
Puebloan though sharing much the same culture at this period—are character- 
ized between, roughly, A.D. 1150 and 1250 by: large and small compact sur- 
face pueblos in the open, and a developing trend to move into cliff sites and 
other defensive locations; highly developed architecture (stone masonry with 
adobe mortar and plaster) in most areas; specialized ceremonial structures in 
many areas; excellent pottery of various types, well made and artistically 
decorated; technical advancement in other crafts and manufactures; and con- 
siderable and far-flung intergroup trade. In at least two major centers of the 
highest importance and interest, however, population was evidently declining 
in this period—Chaco Canyon and the Mimbres Valley, possibly also in other 
districts. There may even have been certain major population centers or 
limited regions abandoned entirely at this time. 

In the second half of the thirteenth century, though the Mogollon Pueblos 
of the Salt River drainage in eastern central Arizona and the mixed or inter- 
mediate Pueblo groups of the Little Colorado River drainage were now rising 
to a climax, decline and withdrawal affected the Anasazi proper, and the entire 
San Juan drainage was abandoned. Generally this phenomenon has been as- 
cribed either to the drought period between 1275 and 1300, and the severe 
arroyo-channeling which it caused, or else to attacks by enemy peoples. Very 
possibly it was caused by both factors. Defensive sites have sometimes been 
explained as probably due to interpueblo strife over diminishing water supply 
during the drought years, rather than as representing effects of nonsedentary 
attackers, but several such sites yield tree-ring dates well before 1276, which 


was the first year of the drought period in the San Juan area. Enemy peoples 
possibly continued southward pressure by the Ute-Paiute group, or perhaps 
the arrival of the Western Apache, including the original Navahos—may have 
been responsible for defensive sites in the middle 1200’s; the dry years might 
have been the final blow, reducing and weakening the San Juan Anasazi until 
the survivors left the Segi and Canyon de Chelly and the Mesa Verde, and 
other locations then inhabited, to join their congeners in the Hopi country and 
the general Upper Rio Grande basin in areas where sufficient water still could 
be found. Several other areas, notably the Flagstaff district and the Upper 
Gila, were also abandoned by the Pueblos at this time, while occupation of the 
Hopi and Zuni districts and of the Upper Rio Grande increased markedly. 

In the fourteenth century, several of the Puebloan groups, of Mogollon 
rather than Anasazi type or affiliation, reached a high peak—the general 
Cibola-Salado complex of the Salt River drainage and the Upper Little Colo- 
rado; Homolovi in the Winslow vicinity; the Sinagua branch of the Verde Val- 
ley-Anderson Mesa area, and the mixed Sinagua-Hohokam or “Salado” cul- 
ture of the southern Arizona desert; the Chihuahua development—but around 
or not long after 1400 there seems to have been another series of abandonments 
of entire districts and disappearances of separate groups. That this may be 
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blamed on the Western Apache has been suggested; other students have ar- 
gued that the Athabascans did not reach what is now Arizona until well within 
the historic period in the seventeenth century. Abandonment of areas on the 
western edge of the Pueblo domain has also been ascribed to an eastern spread 
of Yuman tribes from the lower Colorado River area. In any case, before the 
arrival of the first Spaniards in the sixteenth century, the Pueblo Indians were 
reduced to a few large groups, with wide stretches of country formerly occu- 
pied by sedentary agriculturalists apparently left uninhabited. 

In 1540 and in the 1580’s, the early Spanish expeditions to New Mexico 
found there six Zuni villages (Hawikuh, Kyanawa, Pinnawa, Halona, Mat- 
sakya, Kyakima) and five or six Hopi pueblos (Awatovi, Oraibi, Walpi, Mish- 
ongnovi, Shongopovi, and possibly Sikyatki). Acoma was a single mesa-top 
village. There were many more pueblos along and near the Rio Grande than 
today, from Taos not only to Isleta but on south around Socorro, and east of 
the mountains from Pecos to south of Mountainair. In several districts of the 
upper Rio Grande, notably the Jemez drainage and the Galisteo Basin and 
Tiguex, there were numerous pueblos which later consolidated or were congre- 
gated into a single settlement. 

The sixteenth-century expeditions also encountered the Yumans of the 
Lower Colorado River and the Yavapai in central Arizona, Pimans in southern 
Arizona (at least Sobaipuri on the San Pedro), but Apaches only east of the 
Rio Grande and of the mountains, in the plains of eastern New Mexico. 

At the coming of the Europeans the Hopi were growing cotton (as well as 
food crops), using coal, and making the fine yellow Sikyatki polychrome ware 
revived in modern ‘“‘Hopi” pottery. The Zuni were cremating their dead, in 
contrast ‘o the characteristic Pueblo rite of unburned, generally flexed, in- 
humation; and were not raising cotton. Taos and Pecos grew no cotton and 
kept no turkeys. The Zuni had given up glaze decoration of pottery, and were 
making a matt-paint polychrome similar to that of the Hopi. Acoma and most 
Rio Grande groups—the Piro, Tiwa, Keres, Tano, and Pecos—were making 
glaze-paint ware, but the old black-on-white tradition continued among the 
Jemez and Northern Tewa. Extensive trade in pottery went on, presumably 
also in other goods. 

Any Pueblo Indian born after 1520 probably saw—certainly heard about 

at least one party of the strange invaders. Individuals born around 1570 
in the Rio Grande villages might have seen four parties come and go. Probably 
none of these passing visits had any serious effect on the life and culture of the 
Indians. 

But, commencing in 1598 with Don Juan de Onate’s establishment at San 
Gabriel (Chamita, New Mexico), permanent Spanish occupation was extended 
over the Pueblos in the seventeenth century; by 1630 missions had been 
founded in the outlying Pueblos—Hopi and Zuni and the Salinas district 
about Mountainair. This closer and more continuous contact brought the 
Indians numerous items of European civilization such as livestock, wheat, 
peaches, melons and other new crops, true adobe bricks, and metal tools, and 
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influenced certain aspects of aboriginal life to a limited extent. There was 
little actual Spanish colonization—scarcely any new settlements except Santa 
Fe—but sufficient religious and political pressure on the Pueblos so that in 
1680 they rose in a temporarily successful rebellion and were subjugated bv 
the campaigns of Diego de Vargas in 1692-94 only after a twelve-year ab- 
sence of Spaniards north of El] Paso. A renewed flare-up of Tanos and Jemez 
was put down in 1695; Acoma was not reduced until still later. 

When the smoke cleared, the only pueblo groups remaining in place in the 
Rio Grande as of 1695-1705 were Taos, the Tewa villages north of Santa Fe 
and the Keresans to the southwest, Jemez, Pecos, and Isleta. The entire Piro 
group and some of the Tiwa stayed around E] Paso; many Tiwas and most of 
the Tanos were out with the Hopi. The Galisteo Basin, the Salinas region and 
the Socorro district of the Rio Grande, south of Isleta, were unoccupied. 
Picuris had fled to the Apache country, returning only in the early 1700’s. 
lo the west, Acoma stayed put, and Laguna was added, a new foundation 
under Spanish auspices, in the 1690’s; but when the Zunis came down from 
lowayallane about 1705 they reoccupied only one pueblo, Halona. 

In the Hopi country, a different situation obtained; population increased 
by refugees from the Rio Grande. And the spectacular rise of the Navaho 
people, with striking cultural differentiation from the other Apaches, was in- 
itiated by numbers of Pueblo refugees joining the Apache de Navaho and in 
large part staying out and becoming Navahos. The other Apache tribes were 
ipparently unaffected; the Yumans and Pimans were not involved. On the 
east a new factor appeared: the Comanches, who reached the Texas pan andle 
shortly after 1700 and soon became the scourge of the Soutiwest. 

In the eighteenth century the world-encircling empire of Spain appeared 
outwardly to be at its height; the Viceroy of New Spain in Mexico City ruled 
the area from east Texas or, for a while, from the Mississippi River to Nootka 
Sound and to Guam and Manila; in the Southwest, certainly, Spanish control 
was unquestioned as far west as Zuni. After the 1680-1705 period of rebellion 
and reconquest, the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico never again challenged 
Spanish authority. The Hopi alone were never subjugated again, received no 
permanent missions after the destruction (perhaps by the Rio Grande refugees 
primarily) of Awatovi in 1700-1701, and were in effect an independent group 
from 1680 to about 1860. The Hopi repelled Spanish military expeditions in the 
early 1700’s, and fed but largely ignored Catholic missionaries later in the 
century. The refugee Tiwas were persuaded in the 1740’s by Father Carlos 
Delgado to return to the Rio Grande and resettle modern Sandia; but the 
apostate Tanos on First Mesa stayed on to become the *“‘Hano”’ people. 

The Rio Grande Pueblos turned to a less than passive resistance, turned 
inward on themselves, and carried on an extensive secret life while outwardly 
accepting Spanish rule and Catholic religion. Presumably this change in atti- 
tude helps explain the Franciscans’ lack of concern in the eighteenth century 
with suppressing dances and kivas, while the seventeenth-century documents 
are full of the struggle to stamp out idolatry. 
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Under occasional Navaho raids, more serious Comanche attack, and the 
ravages of smallpox and probably other diseases, the surviving easternmost 
settlements declined through the eighteenth century. The great and famous 
pueblo of Pecos was finally abandoned by a handful of survivors only in 1838, 
Galisteo, refounded in 1706 by Spanish authorities with Tanos who had not 
fled to the Hopi country (but who had occupied Santa Fe until 1693 and then 
had lived scattered among the northern Tewa), was abandoned for the second 
time about 1794 by the Tano Indians, sharply reduced in number from the 
200-300 souls living there in the middle eighteenth century. 

Otherwise the eighteenth-century distribution of the New Mexico pueblos 
was much as today: Taos and Picuris, the Tewa villages north of Santa Fe, 
the Keresans about the confluence of the Jemez River and the Rio Grande, 
Jemez, Sandia, Isleta, Laguna and Acoma, Zuni. All the Piro pueblos were 
gone, from the Socorro district as well as the Mountainair or Salinas district; 
their descendants (and some of the Tiwas) lived, and still live, in the vicinity 
of El Paso. There were still only a few Spanish settlements in New Mexico in 
the eighteenth century: Santa Cruz, Santa Fe, Albuquerque, Belen, Tome; the 
settlement of genizaros (Indians freed from Comanche captivity) at Abiquiu. 

Actually, little is known about Pueblo life in the eighteenth century except 
for the place-names and population figures, the foundations and abandon- 
ments of pueblos and missions. Not even pottery types have been gone into 
very far; the major historic pueblos and accompanying mission establish- 
ments which have been excavated and studied by archeologists for a glimpse 
of life and culture have for the most part, with the major exception of Pecos, 
been sites abandoned by the eighteenth century: Awatovi in 1701, Hawikuh 
in 1672, Abo and Quarai and “Gran Quivira”’ (all also abandoned before the 
Pueblo rebellion in the 1670's). 

Eighteenth-century Navaho culture, however, has received considerable 
study, with rewarding and interesting results. The other Apache tribes, the 
Ute-Paiute group, and the Yuman tribes of central and western Arizona are 
little known in this period. For the Piman tribes of southern Arizona, historical 
and archeological investigations have combined to produce considerable signil- 
icant material, particularly in DiPeso’s masterly study of Quiburi (1953) in 
which are to be found clear indications of continuity from “prehistoric” 
(fourteenth-century) archeology into full historic tribes, and a hint that, as 
in the case of the supposed gap between “Early Man” and later prehistoric 
Indians, there is no actual gap in the material itself and the record of cultural 
development in southern Arizona, but simply a gap between different groups 
of students. 

In the Pueblo area, as has been recognized for many years, there is no gap, 
and continuities of population and cultural tradition may be seen from Basket- 
maker and early Mogollon straight through to present-day fellow citizens. Ina 
broad way, and with many confusing diversions and complications, the gen- 
eral Mogollon or Southern Brownware tradition may be traced up into the 
Western Pueblos—Hopi, Zuni, Acoma—and the typical Anasazi pattern of 
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the upper San Juan clearly survived in the Rio Grande after 1300 and, in spite 
of the addition of glaze-paint redware and possibly other western traits, on into 
the historic period (e.g., circular kivas and black-on-white pottery). 

The modern Pueblo Indians have retained the essentials of the pre-Spanish 
way of life to a surprising degree. While they have added to the inventory 
livestock, metal tools, new crops, different clothing, churches, and more re- 
cently automobiles and radios and various other specific items of culture, the 
basic fabric of social system, community organization, religion, and general 
outlook has survived the successive blows of drought and arroyo-cutting, 
Apache incursions and other enemy attacks, Spanish political domination, 
three and a half centuries of missionary work, and finally, at least to date, the 
impact of modern technological! civilization. 


COMMENTS 
By ALBERT H. SCHROEDER, National Park Service (Santa Fe) 


HE fact that archeological methods have not been applied to South- 
western historic sites to any great extent need not deter research along 
this line. In the course of assembling documentary data pertaining to Spanish 
exploration and settlement in the Southwest, Bandelier, Hodge, Hammond, 
Rey, and others have furnished us with valuable information bearing on the 
various Indian tribes, their range, and their material culture during the early 
historic period. Ethnographers also have amassed a large number of trait lists 
which the archeologist can utilize in his dealings with the transition period. If 
we are to fulfill one of our basic obligations—the reconstruction of prehistoric 
developments and their ultimate development into historic groups—in- 
vestigators must make use of all available material, as well as investigating 
the historical material for leads back into prehistoric times. In short, once the 
late prehistoric population shifts, culture patterns and their ranges in any 
given area are determined by archeological investigation, a historic approach 
can be invoked, in spite of the lack of excavation in historic sites, in an effort 
to demonstrate whether or not any given pattern survived into historic times. 
Since I have no particular point of disagreement with the outline presented 
in Reed’s coverage of the Puebloan groups, I am confining my remarks to the 
western portion of the Southwest and the Athabascan tribes, which are all 
mentioned only briefly by him. For purposes of this transitional discussion one 
is forced to go back as far as A.D. 1150 in this western region, where few sites 
dating around A.D. 1400 are known outside of the Gila Basin and Verde Val- 
ley. 

The date of entry of the Athabascan stands out as one of today’s most con- 
troversial problems. Some investigators favor a pre-A.D. 1300 appearance in 
the Four Corners area, but offer no tangible evidence to support their view. 
Hodge (1895) suggested about A.D. 1500 as a beginning in his historical recon- 
struction on the Navaho, and documentary sources suggest an Apache ad- 
vance west of the Rio Grande in the southern area about 1600 (Hodge 1907; 
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Schroeder 1952c). Reed makes use of both schools of thought in offering inter- 
pretive comments. 

Present data pertaining to the region north and west of the Four Corners 
area, though sparse, suggest a probable solution to the expressed belief of the 
earlier appearance of nomads in the Four Corners area. Excavations conducted 
in the Lake Mead and Zion Nationa! Park areas have revealed that a pueblo- 
like culture existed in this western region until about A.D. 1150 and, at this 
time or slightly later, was replaced by a pattern exhibiting conical-based 
paddle-and-anvil pottery, lateral and base notched points, cave shelters and 
round brush huts, suggestive of the historic Shoshonean culture. This new 
pattern occurs over a wide area, where it evidently replaced a Pueblo-II-like 
culture in several instances, aspects of it having been reported from various 
prehistoric sites in Utah, the Arizona Strip, western Colorado, southern Ne- 
vada and southern California (Harrington, Hayden and Shellbach 1930; 
Steward 1937; Lister and Dick 1952; Schroeder 1952a; 1953a). It appears to 
represent the initial entry of the Shoshoneans into this portion of the South- 
west, and involves the same area occupied by these people in historic times 
It may have been this pattern, for which we have tangible evidence, rather 
than the Athabascan, that was partially responsible for any unbalance that oc- 
curred in the Four Corners area in the late 1200’s. 

A recent survey conducted along the lower Colorado River by the National 
Park Service brought out factors that indicate that the downriver groups 
began around A.D. 1150 to take on traits which foreshadow those of the his- 
toric Yuman tribes along the river, and that the ancestral Maricopa moved 
from the Colorado to the Gila River by an overland route in late prehistoric 
times (Schroeder 19526). Excavations at Willow Beach, an upriver site, re- 
vealed data which suggest the beginnings of the historic Mohave pattern 
(Schroeder 1952a). However, excavation in known historic sites along the 
river is needed before we shall be able to trace several of the individual river 
groups. 

Work by the Museum of Northern Arizona in the upland Arizona region 
has indicated that the various branches of the Patayan culture of northwestern 
Arizona began to lose several pueblo-like elements of their culture around A.D. 
1150 (Colton 1939). No site which could be considered to be post-A.D. 1200 has 
been recorded. Interestingly enough, without these pueblo-like elements the 
culture patterns would closely resemble those of the historic Walapai, Hava- 
supai and Western Yavapai. The need to locate sites of the intervening period 
is vital in this region. 

The late prehistoric developments in central Arizona indicate that a dual 
occupation occurred in the Verde Valley beginning around A.D. 1125 and in 
the Gila Basin around A.D. 1150, wherein the Sinagua pattern moved in from 
the north and gradually overshadowed that of the local inhabitants in both 
areas (Colton 1946; Schroeder 1947, 19535). With the withdrawal of the Sina- 
gua from the Verde Valley around A.D. 1400, the cultural pattern of the orig- 
inal occupants could well have developed into that of the historic Northeast- 
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ern Yavapai of the same area, but again we lack sites which might demonstrate 
continuum. 

In the Gila Basin around A.D. 1300 several traits of the San Pedro-Santa 
Cruz area began to appear for the first time, to further alter the local pattern. 
The historic Gila Pima pattern, which contains many elements of the pre- 
historic San Pedro pattern as opposed to the late prehistoric traits of the Gila 
Basin, indicates that a group from the east may well have entered the Gila 
Basin sometime after A.D. 1400 to overshadow the local prehistoric culture, as 
legend implies (Schroeder 1952c). Unfortunately, many of the early historic 
sites of this region have been leveled by agricultural developments, thus under- 
scoring the need for urgency in investigation. 

The late prehistoric development in Papagueria and in the Organ Pipe 
Cactus National Monument area correlates well with the historic Papago cul- 
ture of the same area (Withers 1944; Scantling 1940; Haury 1950; Ezell Ms.) 
DiPeso, in his report on Quiburi and the Sobaipuri Indians, has shown that 
there is practically no difference between the pre-A.D. 1450 and post-A.D. 
1690 sites along the San Pedro River (1953). These two areas at present appear 
to offer the best potential for closing the gap between prehistory and history, 
but additional investigation will be needed to establish the time of, and types 
of, changes that did occur. 

Present data suggest that the patterns of many of the historic groups con- 
sidered above began to evolve into their present form as early as A.D. 1150, 
a time in Southwestern prehistory when numerous population shifts and cul- 
tural changes took place, apparently far more than occurred during the 
drought of A.D. 1276-1299 when none of these groups abandoned their areas 
as did many of the pueblo people. In some cases we have only vague indica- 
tions of the relation of these late prehistoric patterns to historic groups, a 
situation that can be rectified only by future excavation, and in other instances 
there is considerable evidence with which we can relate the past to the pres- 
ent. Not until the lineal developments of late prehistoric patterns and extra- 
local influences have been traced through the transition period with some de- 
gree of accuracy can we hope to present historical reconstructions of individual 
trait developments and diffusions, particularly intangible traits such as lan- 
guage, religion and society. 


By J. O. Brew, Harvard University 


EED’S paper might very well serve as an introduction to a much needed 

major study in Southwestern prehistory and history. I refer to the record 
of Pueblo acculturation. Except for most unusual cases of isolation, which 
occur rarely anywhere in the world and which we have no justification for im- 
puting to the Southwest since ‘‘Folsom” times at least, acculturation is a con- 
tinuous process. Normally, however, it fluctuates in intensity. The record in 
archeological excavations and reconnaissance indicates a stepping-up of ac- 
culturation between the Pueblos and other prehistoric Indian groups at the 
end of the first millennium A.D. After 500 or 1,000 years, or perhaps more, of 
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comparative peace and gradual development, the Pueblos suffered a series of 
impacts on various geographical fronts, which continued at a relatively high 
level of frequency and intensity until the arrival of the Europeans in the 
sixteenth century established acculturation as a regular feature of Pueblo cul- 
ture. 

Reed’s paper traces the outline of this development from the withdrawal 
of Pueblo peoples from southern Nevada and southwestern Utah in the 
twelfth century. Limitations of time and space prevented him from drawing 
many of the deductions possible from the record, and in commenting on the 
paper I shall point out one or two of the conclusions we can reach at the pres- 
ent stage of our knowledge. 

The most important chain of deductions has to do with the absolute in- 
crease observable in the refinement of Pueblo civilization. The progressive geo- 
graphical withdrawals of the Pueblos have at times been regarded as cultural 
regressions as well. This does not seem to be the case—quite the reverse. The 
withdrawal from the western and northern peripheries was followed by the 
great cultural outburst in the various sections of the San Juan, the Little 
Colorado, the Puerco and other areas—the period we call “classic” or Pueblo 
III. Similarly the subsequent withdrawal from these areas to Hopi, Zuni, 
Acoma and the Rio Grande gave rise in the arts, ceremonial and political or- 
ganization, urban architecture, etc., to a development which might properly 
be labeled the ‘‘golden age”’ of the Pueblos, the period of Pueblo IV. It seems 
reasonable to-attribute these two striking coincidences to the results of pop- 
ulation consolidation, with the necessary adjustments upwards of social, in- 
dustrial and agricultural techniques combined with an increased number of 
new ideas from the outside received from or transmitted, in part at least, by 
the groups responsible for the consolidations. The part played by cyclical 
drought in this picture is not ignored by this conclusion. The highly defensive 
nature of the architecture during the terminal periods of occupation in both the 
northern periphery and in the San Juan is ample demonstration that drought 
was not the sole cause of the withdrawal. 

Another important facet of the problem, the question of the identity of the 
“outsiders,” could be treated only briefly by Reed but was developed consider- 
ably by Schroeder in his comment. I shall add comments on two aspects of this: 
relationships with the south, and the Athabascan problem. 

Mexican influences have always been a stumbling block to the Pueblo 
historian. Most commentators have felt that the influences were there but the 
absence of impressive detailed demonstrable trait identities has been con- 
tinually baffling. The discovery during the 1930’s of such detailed parallels in 
the Hohokam was helpful but still leaves the possibility of southern tie-ups 
for the Pueblos unsolved. The most reasonable explanation seems to be that 


two factors conditioned the situation. The contacts must have been in part a 
considerable time ago, in Basketmaker—Early Pueblo times; and the later 
contacts, at least, must have been largely indirect. Certain aspects of the devel- 
opments in art, architecture, ceremonialism and agriculture during the two 
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florescent periods mentioned above are suggestive of Mexican influence, The 
twelfth-century date mentioned by Schroeder for increased activity along the 
Colorado River and similar dates for the appearance of certain Pueblo traits in 
the Gila Basin and the Verde should not be disregarded in this connection. 
The “Salado” question is still unsolved. As far as I know there is no proof that 
the ‘Salado Invasion”’ came from the north. We may have here a picture of 
certain traits working their way north, which would at least be logical in terms 
of accepted general views of the spread of the “high” traits of New World cul- 
tures 

The Athabascan problem is difficult for two reasons. First is the perishable 
nature of Athabascan material remains, which makes the positive identifica- 
tion of a prehistoric or early historic site well-nigh impossible. The second rea- 
son has nothing to do with fact or science. Some years ago the southeastern 
United States suffered from an archeological stampede to date the advanced 
sites later and later until it began to seem that the Temple Mounds must have 
been built by Mexican Indians who came up with DeSoto. Similarly, the 
arrival of the Athabascans in the Southwest has been getting later and later 
until one sometimes finds oneself wondering whether they have really arrived 
yet. Apparently the Apache de Nabaju mentioned by sixteenth-century Span- 
iards were scouts who had just arrived, perhaps racing the Europeans to stake 
out the claim 

Why there is this reluctance to permit the Navahos and Apaches to be 
native sons I cannot presume to say, but the arguments put forward are 
singularly unimpressive, particularly as regards the Navaho. In most dis- 
cussions and even in print one finds constant reiteration of the point that there 
is no evidence of great antiquity. This, as used in the standard argument, is 
tantamount to saying that the absence of evidence is support for one side of 
the argument against the other. We have had altogether too much of this sort 
of thing 

Of course, on the basis of positive evidence, the Athabascans may have 
been merely the immediate precursors of the Spaniards and I have no intention 
of throwing the possibility out. On the other hand, there seems to me to be 
evidence, not conclusive, that this is not the case. For instance, if the Atha- 
bascans were new in the Southwest when the Spaniards arrived, then the 
advent of the various Athabascan groups must have been roughly contem- 


poraneous—a position which seems to me almost untenable. More impressive 


s the cultural evidence. Various features of Navaho life are generally con- 
sidered to have been adopted from the Pueblos. These include certain aspects 
of weaving, agriculture, and ceremonialism. While we know that mechanical 
techniques can be learned very quickly, as in the case, for instance, with silver- 
smithing among both Pueblos and Navahos, the argument on the ceremonial 
side carries much weight. One has only to compare the sand paintings in the 
Museum of Navaho Ceremonial Art at Santa Fe with the illustrations of Hopi 
kiva murals in Watson Smith’s recently published report, or with any colle¢ 

tion of Pueblo kachinas. The interrelationship of Navaho and Pueblo cere- 
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monialism is close and detailed. Proverbially the ceremonial is the most con- 
servative of human trait groups. The obviously extensive relationship between 
Pueblo and Navaho in this connection seems to me to constitute a strong pre- 
sumption for long, close contact. 
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Some Problems in the Physical Anthropology 
of the American Southwest* 


J. N. SPUHLER 

University of Michigan 

HIS paper has four parts. Part I is a quick inventory of work done on 

the physical anthropology of the American Southwest. Part II sets out a 

problem of general anthropological interest: the biological relationship, or 

phylogeny, of two or more populations. A statistical method of appraising the 

degree of relationship is characterized. Part III considers a case where an an- 

thropometric method of measuring relationship can be tested with four 

Southwestern populations of known relationship. Part IV attempts to apply 

this tested method to the problem of the biological relationship of the Maricopa 

and to the problem of the biological affinities of the Mogollon and Chama 
peoples. 


With the possible exception of the Arctic Coastal area, the quantity of 
physical anthropological work published on the Southwest is greater than that 
available for any other American culture area. There are ten to twenty major 
works and over one hundred shorter papers on about seventy-five different 
living and skeletal populations. AleS Hrdlitka is the major contributor to the 
anthropometry of the living in the Southwest. Between 1898 and 1910 Hrdli¢ka 
(1908, 1935) measured 564 adult Pueblo Indians from sixteen villages and 
1,076 adults from thirteen other Southwestern groups. Although Hrdlitka’s 
Pueblo samples are small (they range in size from 5 adult males at Shungopovi 
to 65 adult males at Laguna), the village distribution of them is fairly repre- 
sentative. In the Tewa group San Juan and Hano are represented but not 
Nambe, Tesuque, San Ildefonso and Santa Clara. In the Tiwa group Isleta 
and Taos were measured but not Sandia and Picuris. Jemez is depicted by a 
sample of 40 adult males. In the Keresan group Hrdlitka measured Sia, Santo 
Domingo, Acoma and Laguna but not San Felipe, Santa Ana and Cochiti. 
Zuni and five Hopi villages were sampled. In addition to Hrdlitka, Ten Kate 
(1892, 1885) published a small number of measurements on Zuni and Hopi, 
as did Boas (1903) on Zuni, Hopi, and Taos. Howells (1936) made more exten- 


* Much of the preparation of this paper has been shared with four graduate students in anthro- 
pology at the University of Michigan: Robert L. Bechard, Jack Kelso, B. B. Powell, and Marian 
E. White. Almost all of the empirical data reported here have been handled helpfully by these 
four and most of the statistical computations are due to Kelso and Powell. I thank them for their 
help, and I accept full responsibility for what is reported here. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge financial support of my field work on physical anthropolegy 
in the American Southwest from the Rockefeller Foundation, and Harvard and Ohio State 
Universities. 
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sive measurements and observations on 13 adult males from San Ildefonso 
and 46 from Cochiti. Seltzer (reported by Gabel 1949) measured 348 Zuni and 
276 Hopi. 

Anthropometric material on the Southwestern Athabascans includes 212 
Apache and 90 Navaho males reported by Hrdli¢ka (1935), 125 Navaho 
measured by Seltzer (in Gabel 1949), and data on 485 Navaho collected by 
Spuhler (1954). 

The anthropometry of the living peoples of the southwestern moiety of the 
Southwest—populations of Kroeber’s (1939) Sonora-Gila-Yuma subculture 
type—is known in detail about equal to that for the northeastern part. Again 
Hrdli¢ka made the major contribution (1908, 1935) with samples of from 23 
to 53 adult males from the Yaqui, Mayo, Papago, Pima, Opata, Tarahumare, 
Walapai, Havasupai, Yuma, Mohave and Maricopa. There are fragments of 
information on the Seri (McGee 1898; Kroeber 1931) and the Cocopa (Gifford 
1926). The Yavapai seemingly have not been measured. More extensive re- 
ports are available on the Yaqui (Seltzer 1936) and Papago (Gabel 1949, 
1950a). 

Considering the wealth of skeletal material from Southwestern archeological 
sites which could be made available, published anthropometric data from 
Southwestern archeological sources are sparse compared to the material on the 
living. For example, only four skeletal series containing over 50 adult crania 
have been described. Of these only Pecos (Hooton 1930) and Hawikuh (Seltzer 
1944) represent single sites, the Salt River (Hrdli¢tka 1931) and Basketmaker 

Hrdli¢ka 1931) series being pooled from several sites. Of the 14 skeletal 
series useful for comparative purposes 9 contain less than 20 described crania. 
Data from 13 of these series will be discussed in part IV of this paper. 

There has been considerably more published interest in the biological 
relationships of the skeletal material than of the living populations of the 
Southwest. However, aside from typological approaches, little has been writ- 
ten about detailed relationships of the skeletal populations both within the 
Southwestern area and to other areas within the continent and hemisphere. 
Actually the strongest case for relationship of particular skeletal series in the 
Southwest rests on the cultural trait of artificial “lambdoid”’ flattening of the 
crania. Stewart (1937, 1940) contends that this trait indicates relationship of 
the people of the Whitewater District in eastern Arizona with those of certain 
sites in Chaco Canyon and southwestern Colorado. 

The typological approach has not been employed widely in studies of the 
physical anthropology of the Southwest. The classic work, of course, is Hoo- 
ton’s Indians of Pecos (1930). Unfortunately Neumann’s excellent investiga- 
tions have not been reported in full (see Neumann 1952). Without entering 
into the particulars of the problem, I want to make three remarks about 
typology: (1) The method has not heen sufficiently applied to specific popula- 
tions to adequately test the results of such application. (2) Two lines of argu- 
ment suggest that the typological method is not the best possible approach 
for problems of population relationship. On statistical grounds (see, e.g., Boas 
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1931) and on the basis of the theory of population genetics (Dobzhansky 1951), 
it seems that biological relationships between populations can be better deter- 
mined by establishing the frequency of genetic traits in ‘he population than by 
finding the frequency of ‘‘varieties”’ or types (defined by a cluster of attributes 
held in common) in the individuals who constitute populations. On these 
arguments gene-controlled traits and breeding populations (rather than indi- 
viduals) are the units of evolutionary change. (3) When attention is restricted 
to the relationship of a small number of populations (say, three), in many cases 
it is likely that the conclusions reached by the typological approach and by the 
“genetic” approach will be in agreement. 

Work on the distribution of known genetic traits in Southwestern popula- 
tions has not been sufficiently extensive to result in conclusions on the relation- 
ship of particular populations. Gene frequency data on more than two series 
of the red blood cell antigens are restricted to the Navaho (Boyd and Boyd 
1949; Mourant 1950) and the Pima (Hanna and others 1953). The ABO blood 
group data are available for local populations of Navaho, Pima, Papago 
(Breazeale and others 1941) and Seri (Mazzotti 1934) and on pooled samples 
of Pueblos (see Boyd 1939). Pooled samples for the MN blood types (Allen 
and Larsen 1937) and Rh positive and negative, but not the Rh subtypes 
(Gerheim 1947), are available for the Pueblos. 

ABO blood group determinations of prehistoric tissues demonstrate the 
antiquity of group A in the Southwest (Wyman and Boyd 1937) in the case of 
the Basketmakers, and the antiquity of group B on the periphery of the South- 
west, that is, in the Big Bend area and in Coahuila (Wyman and Boyd 1937; 
Taylor and Boyd 1943). 

Preliminary work on the mode of inheritance of dental traits has been made 
available for the Pima (Dahlberg 1950) and the Papago and Yaqui (Kraus 
1951, 1953). I have shown that the known, nonserological, genetic characters of 
Southwestern and other American Indians support the morphological evidence 
for Mongoloid affinity (Spuhler 1951a). 

In spite of the quantity of physical anthropological work of standard qual- 
ity, we still do not have a satisfactory account of the biological relationships 
of the living tribes and prehistoric groups in the Southwest. Either the papers 
reach a general conclusion, which states, in effect, ‘they are all Southwestern 
Indians” (Hrdli¢ka 1935; Seltzer 1944), or the statements are restricted to a 
small number of populations and comparisons, for example, the conclusion that 
the Papago and Yaqui represent a variety that is earlier and less Mongoloid 
than certain other Southwestern groups (Gabel 1949). We have no classifica- 
tions which estimate the degree of relationship for any given population with 
all other known populations in the Southwest. The reasons are simple: (1) 
We have not employed an effective way of interpretation of anthropometric 
data, even good data, in terms of the relationships of populations. But an- 
thropometric data are the only data we have in bulk on the physical anthro- 
pology of Southwestern groups. (2) We know a fair amount about the inter- 
pretation of population-genetic data, but the quantity of such data is too 
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meager for use in general problems of Southwestern physical anthropology. 


I] 


A central problem in physical anthropology is to determine the biological 
relationship of two or more populations. The number of possibie classifications 
for any number of populations is given by Cauchy’s formula (Ledermann 
1953:73; Fisher and Yates 1943: Table XXII). When we deal with more than 
a few populations at the same time, the number of possible classifications 


becomes very large: 


Number of Number of 

populations classifications 
2 2 
3 5 
4 15 
: 52 
203 
12 $213,597 
13 27 ,644 


As will be illustrated in part III, more than one of the possible classifica- 
tions may be historically ‘‘correct.’”’ But if we are dealing with more than three 
or four populations, the number of ‘“‘correct”’ classifications will be small com- 
pared to the number of “incorrect” classifications. Often there are a priori 
grounds for exclusion of some of the possible classifications. Usually, however, 
a priori grounds are not sufficient to exclude all but the ‘‘correct’’ set. The an- 
thropometric method and the genetic method are two different approaches 
(complementary rather than mutually exclusive) to the problem of population 
relationship. 

The theory of population genetics provides a model which can interpret 
both the constancy of gene frequencies in breeding populations over time and 
the changes in gene frequencies through time. Knowledge of the conditions for 
steadiness and the modes of change in gene frequency, together with a known 
association of genotypes and phenotypes, permit the making of controlled 
inferences about the relationships between populations from observations on 
the frequencies of genetic characters in such populations. Full use of genetic 
methods in determining the relationship of populations requires more than a 
knowledge of gene frequencies. We need to know the breeding structures of 
the populations in question, and the rates of mutation, selection, mixture, and 
genetic drift which are operating on the gene systems, and in the environments, 
in question. As with the anthropometric method, the argument becomes more 
trustworthy as the number of independent genes used in the argument is in- 
creased, 
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Little use has been made of discontinuous morphological variations in 
anthropological classification. The classical American Indian paper is by Sulli- 
van (1922). Birdsell (1947) has suggested the importance of such variations 
but has not carried out analyses for American Indian groups. I have made 
genetic studies of such variations using Ramah Navaho material (1951a, 
19516). The argument is often put in this form: Most well-established genetic 
characters with simple modes of inheritance show discontinuous variation; 
these traits show discontinuous variation; therefore, these traits are likely to 
be controlled by simple gene systems. 

There is little doubt that the best candidates for traits which can be satis- 
factorily associated with simple modes of inheritance are traits with discon- 
tinuous variation. Without doubt, however, some, and perhaps many, human 
traits showing discontinuous variation will not be simply inherited. Griineberg 
(1952) has shown that certain discontinuous variations in the house mouse 
are quasi-continuous. Quasi-continuous traits have discontinuous phenotypes, 
but resemble continuous variations in that they are controlled by multiple 
genes. For instance, the absence of third molars in the mouse (a discontinuous 
trait) may be viewed as the extreme manifestation of reduction in molar size 
(a continuous trait). Absence of third molars in the mouse is controlled by 
multiple genes. 

Whatever the type of gene system which may ultimately be associated 
with specific discontinuous variations in man, any detailed use of such mor- 
phological variations for classificatory purposes in the American Southwest 
must await more adequate reports on Southwestern cranial series and other 
suitable material. 

Characterization of metrical traits, that is, continuous morphological 
variations, and their use in anthropological classification is not necessary for 
this audience. What may be useful is some discussion of how to interpret the 
results of anthropometric work. In spite of over one hundred years of use, we 
still lack a set of objective rules for interpreting anthropometric material 
in assessments of unknown relationships. Of course a general rule is that popu- 
lations showing a set of similar means for anthropometric traits are more close- 
ly related than populations showing dissimilar means for the same set of traits 
—the case for convergence being negative. When we know (or assume) the 
relationships between populations, we have no difficulty in finding a set of 
anthropometric traits which will discriminate the populations. But the same 
set of traits, applied in the same order, does not work for all possible disctimi- 
nations. This is the reason we cannot define a general rule. It is the reason we 
cannot be certain in making statements about unknown relationships. In 
short, present anthropometric classifications can describe but not predict. 

Anthropometry is not alone in this matter. If we neglect theoretical pros- 
pects, it seems to me that the genetical approach has not yet provided any 
classificatory results better than those from anthropometry. Of course it is 
unwise to neglect theoretical prospects. My guess is that genetics can and will 
provide the first satisfactory classification of the varieties of man. But as things 
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stand today, about all we know from either anthropometry or genetics is that 
different sorts of people are to be found in the continental areas. Our racial 
classifications, whether serological or anthropometric, are basically statements 
about continental geography. The peoples indigenous to Europe, Asia, and 
\frica, and the Americas differ by continents. This gives us a European (or 
Caucasoid), an Asiatic (or Mongoloid), an African (or Negroid), and an 
American (or Indian) set of racial categories. 

Neither the anthropometric nor the genetic approaches have been very 
successful in providing classifications of local populations within the continen- 
tal groups. Yet knowledge about local populations is likely to be much more 
important for general anthropological use than the necessarily abstract know]- 
edge about continental populations. 

There is a simple statistical technique, using anthropometric data, which 
can be used as the basis of an objective method for classification of populations 
of unknown degree of relationship. Before presenting this technique, devised 
by my colleague, Philip J. Clark, I want to emphasize that it is not the statisti- 
cal technique of preference. Discriminant analysis is the preferred technique 
for classificatory problems. Rao’s recent book, Advanced Statistical Methods in 
Biometric Research (1952), is an excellent introductory survey of statistical 
methods of classification. Unfortunately, discriminant methods involve both 
difficult and extremely laborious computations. When more than a few popu- 
lations and measurements are used, the amount of labor with the usual desk 
computational equipment is prohibitive. The method used here is a rapid 
approximation to the results of the more rigorous discriminant methods. 

Let A, B, C, , N represent populations whose divergence for certain 
quantitative characters is to be determined. If there are measurements 
O;, Qo, - + +, Qe, the divergence between the populations taken two at a time, 
that is, A—B, A—C, B—C, etc., will be represented by the distance between 
the k-dimensional points 


(a1, a, ,a&) and be, - » bx), 
by, be, , by and etc., 
where 
ad, = Ay (A, T 9 by B, (A, + B;), a = B, Cy @ etc., 


ind A, is the mean of the ith measurement in population A. The distance 
between the &-dimensional points, in the case of A— B, is 


V|(a: — 4 (do — bo)? + - + (a, — 


A k-dimensional coefficient of divergence (CD) may be obtained (Clark 1952) 
by dividing the above expression by \k, the maximum distance between such 
k-dimensional points: 
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/ — ;)? 
CD = (a; — b; 
The absolute values of CD range from 0 to 1, or when expressed as percentages, 
from 0 to 100. 

A technique for assigning fiducial limits to CD is not available. The gener- 
alized /-test (Hotelling 1931) may be used to test the significance of the de- 
parture of any given value of CD from zero. We can partially overcome the 
disadvantage of the lack of fiducial limits for CD by limiting its application 
to large samples, but no objective method is now available to determine just 
how large the samples need be. 

Two advantages of the CD are its ease of calculation and its appropriate- 
ness when published data are limited to population means. The CD weights 
characters in inverse proportion to the sum of the means of the characters in 
the two populations. One of the disadvantages of CD, as used in this paper 
is that additional weights are not employed. For example, the correlation of 
characters is ignored and all characters are assumed to have equal classifica- 
tory value. A set of weights to correct for these conditions may be devised such 
that the ith measurement is given a weight w,;, where 0S w,;1. The weighted 
k-dimensional CD may then be written: 


A set of N populations, taken two at a time, will provide n(m—1)/2 
coefficients of divergence. As shown above, the number of possible classifica- 
tions, V., of N populations is exceedingly large when N is more than a few. 
An objective method of selecting the “‘best” classification (using CD as the 
criterion) is to choose that classification which has the minimum within-groups 
mean coefficient of divergence, or, for those classifications where al! taxonomi 
groups have more than one member population, to pick that classification 
which has the minimum within-groups mean CD and the maximum between- 
groups mean CD. For example, there are fifteen possible classifications of four 
populations—A, B, C, and D. Using the convention that members of the 
same group will be joined with a plus sign and members of different groups will 
be separated by a comma, the fifteen possible classifications are: 


6. D, A+B+C 11. A, C, B+-D 
2. A+B+C+D 7. A+B, C+D 12. A, D, B+C 
3. A, B+C+D 8. A+C, B+D 13. B, C, A+D 
4. B, A+C+D 9. A+D, B+C 14. B, D, A+C 
5. C, A+B+D 0, A, B, C+D is. C, D, A+B 


Classification 1 partitions the four populations into four groups; 2 puts all 
four in one group; 3-6 have two groups, one with three members; 7—9 have 
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two groups, each with two members; and 10-15 have three groups, one with 
two members. 

Our rule for selection of the “‘best”’ classification can be illustrated by classi- 
fications 7, 8 and 9. A diagram of the between- and within-group relations 
using empty brackets to indicate the positions of the four populations, is: 


e 
| 


Group 2 


The within-group relations, or CD’s, are a and b. The between-group relations 
are c, d, e, and f. We select that classification where (a+6)/2 is minimum and 
ct+d+e+/)/4 is maximum. 

It may be mentioned again here that more than one classification may be 
“correct.’’ Since we can distinguish all four populations, 1 is “correct” but con- 
veys no further information. Since all four populations can be placed in higher 
taxonomic categories—‘‘they are all Southwestern Indians’’—2 is “correct.” 
But if in fact A is more closely related to B than either is to C or D, then either 
7 or 15 may be “correct” while 8 through 14 are “incorrect.” 


III 


Before we attempt to measure the relationship of some Southwestern popu- 
lations, where alternative classifications are feasible, it is of interest to con- 
sider a case where our anthropometric method of measuring the degree of 
biological relationship can be tested for a set of historically known relation- 
ships. The Pueblo of Hano is suitable for such a test. In the first decade of the 
eighteenth century, the ancestors of the Hano people migrated from the Upper 
Rio Grande, principally from the pueblo of Tsawarii, near Santa Cruz, to 
First Mesa in Hopi territory. Although there has been mixture between Tewan 
Hano and Shoshonean Hopi, especially in the case of Sichomavi (Dozier 1953), 
it is of interest to see if Hano is less divergent physically from a contemporary 
Rio Grande Tewan population, San Juan, than from the First Mesa Hopi 
populations of Walpi and Sichomavi. 

The following twelve measurements and indices are used in the test: head 
length, head breadth, head height, cephalic index, cephalic module, mean head 
height index, total face height, menton-crinon diameter, forehead height, 
physiognomic index, and bizygomatic diameter. All the data are from Hrdli¢ka 
(1935). The single criterion of selection of measurements and indices used in 
the test is that the same measurement or index be available for each of the four 
populations. It should be noted that of the twelve, only seven are primary 
measurements, and of these seven some are not fully independent. Also, un- 
fortunately, the samples from the four populations are quite small. 
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TABLE 1 


(56, 1954 


COEFFICIENTS OF DIVERGENCE BETWEEN SICHOMAVI, WALPI, HANO AND SAN JUAN 


— Sichomavi Walpi Hz av 
Sichomavi 20 0 
Walpi 11 1.31 0 
Hano 19 0.73 1.33 0 
San Juan 29 1.23 2.42 1.02 0 


The four populations provide six coefficients of divergence between the 
villages taken two at a time, as shown in Table 1, and fifteen possible classifica- 
tions as shown in the following list along with their within- (and where ap- 
propriate, between-) group mean coefficients of divergence: 


Within- 


group 


Between 
Classification group 
mean CD mean CD 


a} 1. Sichomavi, Walpi, Hano, San Juan 
b} 2. Sichomavi+ Walpi+Hano+San Juan 1.38 
3. Sichomavi, Walpi+Hano+San Juan 1.66 
} 4. Walpi, Sichomavi+Hano+San Juan 0.99** 
c| 5. Hano, Sichomavi+ Walpi+San Juan 1.65 
| 6. San Juan, Sichomavi+ Wa!pi+ Hano 1.20 
| Sichomavi+ Walpi, Hano+San Juan 1.16* 1.48 
d\ 8. Sichomavi+Hano, Walpi+San Juan 1.58 1.55 
9. Sichomavi+San Juan, Walpi+Hano 1.39 1.37 
‘10. Sichomavi, Walpi, Hano+San Juan 1.02 
111. Sichomavi, Hano, Walpi+San Juan 2.42 
e) 12. Sichomavi, San Juan, Walpi+Hano 1.55 
13. Walpi, Hano, Sichomavi+San Juan 1.23 
114. Walpi, San Juan, Sichomavi+ Hano 0.73°** 
115. Hano, San Juan, Sichomavi+ Walpi 1.31 


As before, populations belonging to the same classificatory group are joined 
with a plus sign, and those belonging to different groups are separated by a 
comma. The fifteen classifications are of five different sorts when classified 
according to the number of groups, and the number of member populations 
of groups. These different sorts are designated a through e. 

We are now in a position to illustrate that there is one and only one “‘cor- 
rect”’ classification within each sort. Number 1, sort a, is “correct” in the sense 
that we can identify each population as a separate taxonomic entity. Number 
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2, sort b, is “‘correct” in the sense that all of the four villages are examples of 
Pueblo Indians. But 1 and 2 give no information on the relationships between 
the four populations. The remaining thirteen classifications do give such in- 
formation. The minimum within-group mean CD within each sort, that is, 
within c, d, and e, 1s marked by one or more asterisks. The minimum within- 
group mean CD is found in 14. If we wish to arrange the four populations into 
three groups, two with one member each, and one group with two members, 
the “best” arrangement, on our criterion, out of the six possible arrangements, 
is that which groups Sichomavi and Hano in one category and separates Walpi 
and San Juan in two categories, each with one member. If we wish to find the 
classification of the four populations which separates the most divergent 
population while grouping the most homogeneous three populations, we 
examine the four possible classifications of sort c, and select 4. Finally, if we 
wish a classification into two groups, each with two members, we find all 
possible such classifications in sort d. The within-group mean CD is smaller 
than the between-group mean CD in only one of the three possible classifica- 
tions of sort d, number 7, and, further, 7 is the classification with the minimum 
within-group mean CD of sort d. 

It seems that our test case shows that the relationship of Hano to the Upper 
Rio Grande Tewan peoples could be detected in the absence of historical 
information on the relationship. Further, the close relationship of Hano and 
Sichomavi—as opposed to the more distant relationship of Hano and Walpi 
could be detected in the absence of ethnographic information that a consider- 
able portion of the members of the Sichomavi population were of Tewan an- 
cestry. 

This test case has been presented only to support the point that we can 
use something approaching experimental design in analyses of anthropometric 
information on the relationships of Southwestern populations. The particular 
test made here should be considered a first approximation. The data used in 
the test are not adequate. Hrdlitka’s data are all we have at the moment. 
Much more rigorous tests could be made. But they cannot be made easily 
and quickly. They cannot be made without new and good data. 

IV 

We are now in a position to use the coefficient of divergence to measure 
some relationships that lack written historical documentation. A consideration 
of culture-element distribution led Spier (1936) to the conclusion that Mari- 
copa and Yuma are variants of one culture and that Pima is affiliated strongly 
with Maricopa and Yuma. Spier separates these Lower Colorado and Gila 
River tribes from the Arizona Plateau tribes, which he affiliates with the Great 
Basin cultures. Thus, it is of interest to consider the physical divergences of 
the Maricopa, Yuma, and Pima of the Lower Colorado and Gila Rivers from 
the Havasupai and Walapai of the Arizona Plateau and from the Southern 
Ute of the Great Basin. 
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Fourteen measurements and indices are available for the six tribes 
(Hrdli¢ka 1935): sitting height, relative sitting height, head height, cephalic 
index, mean head height index, total face height, total facial index, menton- 
crinon diameter, forehead height, minimum frontal diameter, physiognomic 
index, bigonial diameter, bizygomatic diameter, and nose length. (Minimum 
frontal diameter is not available for the Southern Ute.) 

Table 2 gives the fifteen coefficients of divergence for the six tribes taken 
two at a time. We see that Maricopa is least divergent from Yuma and more 
divergent from Walapai than from Southern Ute. Southern Ute shows less 
divergence from Havasupai and Walapai than from Maricopa, Yuma, and 
Pima. Maricopa is less divergent from Pima than from Havasupai, Walapai, 
and Southern Ute. 


TABLE 2 


COEFFICIENTS OF DIVERGENCE BETWEEN MARICOPA, YUMA, Pima, HAVASUPAI, 
WALAPAI, AND SOUTHERN UTE 


Sample Mari- Hava- Wala- South- 
size copa Pima supai pai ern Ute 

Maricopa* 38 0 
Yuma* 29 0.72 0 
Pima* 52 1.21 1.58 0 
Havasupai* 10 1.22 1.04 1.49 0 
Walapai* 34 2.32 2.02 2.39 1.66 0 
Southern Ute$ 50 2.13 2.14 1.80 1.67 1.72 0 


* Based on fourteen measurements. 
§ Based on thirteen measurements. 


It would seem that the physical resemblances parallel the cultural resem- 
blances as summarized by Spier and that both of these cut across the linguisti: 
resemblances (Yuma, Maricopa, Havasupai, and Walapai are Yuman, Pima 
is Piman, and Southern Ute is Shoshonean). 

The classification of Maricopa-Yuma-Pima versus Havasupai-Walapai- 
Southern Ute is only one out of two hundred and three possible classifications 
of six populations. Although I have written out these two hundred and three 
classifications, there is not space to list them all here. Rather, the ten ways in 
which six populations can be arranged into two groups, each with three mem- 
bers, will be given, although the sort of sixty ways in which the six population 
can be arranged into three groups, one with one member, the second with two 
members, and the third with three members, is of equal interest. This list 
shows the difference between the within- and between-groups mean CD. 
When the between-group mean is the larger the difference has a plus sign; when 
the between-group mean is smaller than the within-group mean the difference 
has a minus sign. 
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Within- Between 


Classification group ~— Difference 
mean mean 
CD CD 
1. Maricopa+ Yuma+ Havasupai, 1.48 1.80 +0.32 
Pima+ Walapai+Southern Ute 
2. Maricopa+ Yuma+ Pima, 1.43 1.95 +0.52* 
Havasupai+ Walapai+Southern Ute 
3. Maricopa+ Yuma-+ Walapai, 1.77 1.52 —0.25 


Havasupai+ Pima+Southern Ute 
4. Maricopa+ Yuma+Southern Ute, 1.76 1.62 —(.14 


Havasupai+ Pima+ Walapai 


5. Maricopa+ Havasupai+ Pima, 1.64 1.70 +0.06 
Yuma+ Walapai+Southern Ute 

6. Maricopa+ Havasupai+ Walapai, 1.79 1.60 —(0.19 
Yuma+ Pima+Southern Ute 

7. Maricopa+Havasupai+Southern Ute, 1.83 Lowe —0.26 
Yuma+ Pima + Walapai 

8. Maricopa+ Pima+ Walapai, 1.83 1.59 —0 24 
Yuma-+ Havasupai+Southern Ute 

9. Maricopa+Pima+Southern Ute, 1.48 1.67 +0.19 
Yuma Havasupai + Walapai 

10. Maricopa+Walapai+Southern Ute, 1.65 —0.07 


Yuma-+ Havasupai+ Pima 


Within this sort of ten classifications, the “‘best’”’ (minimum within- and 
maximum between-group mean CD) is 2. 

The final set of classifications will have to do with thirteen cranial series 
(adult males) from Southwestern archeological sites. The data are from the 
following sources: Pecos (Hooton 1930), Salt River, Hawikuh, Chaco Canyon, 
Utah Basketmaker, Arizona Basketmaker, Chavez, Puye and Petrified Forest 
Seltzer 1944, including data from Hrdlicka 1931), Ventana Cave (Gabel 
1950b), Swarts Ruin (Howells 1932), San Simon (Brues 1946), and Chama 
(Reed 1953). 

The thirteen cranial series taken two at a time provide seventy-eight co- 
efficients of divergence. The CD are calculated from the following thirteen 
measurements and seven indices and one mean of three measurements: bizy 
gomatic, nasion-menton, nasion-prostheon, right orbital breadth, nasal height, 
nasal breadth, basion-nasion, basion-prostheon, palate length, palate breadth, 
symphasis height and cranial capacity for the measurements; total face, upper 
face, orbital, nasal, gnathic and palatal indices; and cranial module for the 
mean of skull length, breadth and height. These have been selected as a set 
that show relatively little or no effect of cranial deformation (the selection was 
based on judgment and has not been. tested statistically). 

It should be mentioned that some of these cranial series are not representa- 
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tive of local populations in the same sense that holds for the samples of living 
groups examined above. Most of the series are of small size. They represent 
the best set of cranial material from Southwestern sites that is available in 
the literature. 

Now, thirteen series can be classified in 27,644,436 different ways. Certain 
of my archeological colleagues at Michigan have convinced me that many 
Southwestern archeologists are classificatory “splitters” rather than “lump- 
ers,” but I feel fairly sure that no one has tested all of these possibilities. I 
am not going to do so, at least not here. 

The seventy-eight coefficients are shown in Table 3. The smallest diver- 
gence is between Hawikuh and the Utah Basketmakers (0.48), and the largest, 


TABLE 3 


COEFFICIENTS OF DIVERGENCE FOR THIRTEEN CRANIAL SERIES FROM 
SOUTHWESTERN ARCHEOLOGICAL SITES 


“4 
Pecos 0 
Salt River 1.52 0 
Hawikuh 1.40 1.18 0 
Chaco Canyon 1.46 1.11 164 0 
Ventana Cave 2.08 1.68 1.88 2.14 0 
Utah Basketmaker 1.40 1.13 0.48 1.03 2.01 0 
Arizona Basketmaker) 1.15 1.09 1.15 1.71 2.43 1.14 0 
Swarts Ruin 1.71 2.48 1.95 2.60 2.46 2.07 1.49 0 
Chavez Pass 1.61 0.99 1.44 1.52 1.88 1.60 1.37 2.87 0 
San Simon 2.96 1.50 1.41 1.75 2.19 1.33 2.45 2.97 1.21 0 
Puye 1.59 1.45 1.21 1.32 2.08 1.30 1.20 2.27 1.50 2.52 0 
Petrified Forest 1.45 0.98 1.17 1.30 2.07 0.95 1.54 2.57 0.81 1.36 1.54 0 
Chama 2.20 2.30 2.38 2.44 3.33 2.44 2.01 2.50 2.20 4.18 1.46 2.61 0 


between San Simon and Chama (4.18). It may help to translate the CD into 
morphological terms if one knows that the smallest divergence between the 
eight morphological varieties of North American Indians described by Neu- 
mann (1952) taken two at a time is 0.88 (Lenapid-Walcolid) and the largest 
4.07 (Deneid-Otamid) as shown in Table 4. The only other use I have made 
of CD for Primate material is a study of twenty dental measurements common 
to the Great Apes and man; the largest value of CD found in this study was 
one of 24.03 between adult gorilla and man. 

There is space to consider only a few of the possible classifications of the 
cranial material. If we group Pecos, Chaco Canycn, Salt River, Chavez, Puye, 
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TABLE 4 


COEFFICIENTS OF DIVERGENCE BETWEEN THE EIGHT MORPHOLOGICAL VARIETIES 
oF AMERICAN INDIANS DEFINED BY NEUMANN (1952) 


Otamid Ashiwid ae Lenapid Inuid Deneid 
nid lid otid 
Otamid 0 
Iswanid 3.48 0 
Ashiwid 3.35 1.84 0 
Walcolid 2.97 2.04 2.52 0 
Lenapid 2.53 1.83 2.00 0.88 0 
Inuid 2.57 3.00 3.28 3.67 3.10 0 
Deneid +.07 2.20 2.19 2.08 2.19 3.79 0 
3.50 3.24 2.48 2.48 7 3.34 1.51 0 


Lakotid 


Hawikuh, Petrified Forest, and Chama as Pueblo; Arizona and Utah Basket- 
maker as Baskeitmaker ; Swarts Ruin as Mogollon (unfortunately metrical data 
on the Pine Lawn SU skeletal material is not yet published and the Stark- 
weather material is too scanty for analysis); Ventana Cave as Hohokam; and 
San Simon as Cochise, we get the results shown in Table 5. 

It is seen that the Pueblo series diverge more within their own group than 
between Pueblo and Basketmaker. In contrast Cochise is quite divergent from 
Mogollon. 


TABLE 5 


WITHIN- AND BETWEEN-GROUP MEAN COEFFICIENTS OF DIVERGENCE FOR 
CRANIA CLASSIFIED AS PUEBLO, BASKETMAKER, MOGOLLON, HOHOKAM, 
AND COCHISE 


Mean of 
Basket- Mogol Hoho- 


group 
Pueblo 1.59 1.34 2.36 2.14 2oan 1.99 
Basketmaker 1.34 1.14 1.78 2.22 1.90 1.81 
Mogollon 2.36 1.78 2.46 2.97 2.39 
Hohokam 2.14 2.22 2.46 2.19 2.25 
Cochise 2.11 1.90 2.97 2.19 2.29 


There has been some controversy over the validity of Mogollon as a sepa- 
rate archeological category (Martin and Rinaldo 1951; Wheat 1954). If we 
accept the category assignments of the thirteen series given above, Mogollon 
(represented by Swarts Ruin) is more divergent from the other categories than 
any of the others is from the rest. On the basis of our criteria for measuring re- 
lationship and the cranial series analyzed here, we can make a better case for 
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the biological separation of Mogollon from Pueblo than we can Hohokam or 
Cochise from Pueblo, just as we can make a better case for grouping Basket- 
maker with Pueblo than for grouping Cochise, Hohokam, or Mogollon (in the 
order of greater divergence) with Pueblo. Whatever the archeological status 
of Mogollon, the present evidence suggests that the people of Swarts Ruin are 
biologically distinct from Pueblo groups such as Chaco Canyon, Puye and 
Hawikuh. 

The Te’wei people of Chama will serve as a final example of the use of co- 
efficients of divergence in the classification of Southwestern physical anthro- 
pological material. Reed has reported (1953) that the Chama cranial series 
‘... fit the usual Basket Maker-Pueblo general pattern.” Our results do not 
agree with this afhliation—except in very general terms. If we make Chama a 
separate category, we find that Chama diverges from the Basketmaker- 
Pueblo groups more than the Basketmaker-Pueblo diverge from any other 
group (except that Mogollon diverges more from Pueblo than Chama does). 
If we are to recognize Hohokam, say, as biologically distinct from Pueblo, 
then, on the present set of criteria and data, we should also recognize Chama 
as biologically distinct from Pueblo. As shown in Table 6, elimination of Chama 


TABLE 6 


WITHIN- AND BETWEEN-GRoUP MEAN COEFFICIENTS OF DIVERGENCE FOR 
CRANIA CLASSIFIED AS PUEBLO, BASKETMAKER, MOGOLLON, HOHOKAM, 
CocHISE, AND CHAMA 


Mean of 


Cochise Chama _ between- 


Pueblo Basket- Mogol- Hoho- 


maker lon kam 

group 
Pueblo 1.36 1.22 2.35 1.97 1.81 2.22 1.91 
Basketmaker 1.22 1.14 1.78 2.21 1.90 2.22 1.87 
Mogollon 2.80 1.78 2.46 2.97 2.50 2.41 
Hohokam 1.97 2.21 2.46 2.19 3.33 2.43 
Cochise 1.81 1.90 2.97 2.19 4.18 2.61 
Chama pe 2.22 2.50 3.33 4.18 2.89 


from the Pueblo group results in a considerable within-group reduction of the 
mean CD of the Pueblo group, but when each of the other Pueblo series is 
treated separately, their divergence from the mean of the remaining Pueblo 
group is negligible. 
SUMMARY 

An objective method, the coefficient of divergence, for measuring the di- 
vergence between any number of populations taken two at a time for any 
number of measurements is presented along with an objective method for the 
classification of such populations on the basis of such measurements. The 
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methods are used to illustrate some problems of the interpretation of the results 
of physical anthropological work in the American Southwest. 


COMMENTS 


By T. D. Stewart, U.S. National Museum 


Spuhler has chosen to present a statistical analysis of some of the existing 
anthropometric data on the Indians of the American Southwest as his contri- 
bution from physical anthropology to this symposium. Specifically, the anal- 
ysis is designed to test certain historically or culturally indicated population 
relationships in this area. And since the coefficients yielded by the comparisons 
are of a certain order, the indicated relationships are said to be verified. 

So far as I can recall, no American physical anthropologist has dared at- 
tempt this type of statistical analysis since Seltzer published his critique of the 
coefficient of racial likeness (CRL) over fifteen years ago. Many will be sur- 
prised, therefore, that Spuhler, one of the foremost contributors to the field of 
human population genetics—called by some the ‘“‘new physical anthropology” 

has elected on this occasion to return to the old ways. Is the coefficient of 
divergence (CD), the new statistical device which Spuhler uses, so much better 
than the CRL? By his own admission, it has about the same faults: Correlation 
of characters is ignored, characters are not weighted according to their impor- 
tance, size of sample is not taken into account, etc. Why then does he proceed 
with this analysis, knowing as he surely does the nature of the criticisms which 
will be leveled at him? Part of the answer is, I believe, that he regards the 
means of analysis as secondary to the problem under investigation; he is not 
testing samples at random as was done so often with the CRL. The rest of the 
answer lies in the fact that population genetics per se still is not ready to con- 
tribute much toward the solution of problems in physical anthropology. 

The CD provides a helpful objective summation of the differences between 
sets of anthropometric data; yet it does not distinguish between differences 
produced by nature and those produced by man himself. In the latter category 
are included artificial deformity, errors of measurement, and errors of selection. 
Such man-made effects undoubtedly exist in the cranial data that Spuhler uses 
and I have been asked to comment only on the “‘bone”’ side of the argument. 
For instance, although he has sought to eliminate the effects of deformity by 
omitting from his computations the three main cranial diameters and the 
cranial index, he has not fully succeeded in this endeavor on account of re- 
taining the bizygomatic diameter, the measures of cranial base from basion, 
and the cranial module. When deformity is intense and especially when it 
takes the form of the ‘‘lambdoid”’ variety, as in the Chaco series, few if any 
of the larger diameters escape being altered. Such cases increase the variability 
of series and cause small samples to be unreliable. 

That the CD is sensitive to group differences involving mainly the shape 
and size of the brain case is suggested by the results of Spuhler’s application 
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of it to Neumann’s morphological varieties (introduced in Table 4 as support- 
ing evidence). By definition, two of these varieties, Deneid and Lakotid, are 
low-headed and in this respect differ from all of the other varieties. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the series upon which these varieties are based yield a 
low coefficient (1.51) in relation to each other, but higher coefficients (2.08 
4.07) in relation to the rest of the series. On the other hand, the Otamid variety 
is notable for its long and high head and therefore differs least of all (coefficient 
2.57) from the Eskimos (Inuid variety). Again, the Ashiwid and Iswanid vari- 
eties are distinguished mainly by small size (Iswanid is smaller) and hence they 
yield a coefficient of 1.84 with each other, whereas—with one exception—high- 
er coefficients (2.04—3.48) result when Iswanid is compared with the remaining 
varieties. 

Neumann’s series, unlike those from the Southwest utilized by Spuhler, 
were selected for their homogeneity (visual as well as metrical) and freedom 
from deformity. Moreover, Neumann measured all of the series himself, except 
that of the Eskimo. It is true that not all of Neumann’s series are numerically 
as large as could be wished, yet they exceed in size many of the groups analyzed 
by Spuhler. Thus, to cite five examples of the latter (all used in Tables 3, 5, 
and 6), each measured by a different person, the Mogollon series consists of 
fourteen males (ten deformed) ; the Chaco Pueblo series, eleven (all deformed) ; 
the Cochise series, seven (all deformed); the Chama Pueblo series, seven (five 
deformed) ; and the Hohokam series, four (three deformed). In addition, some 
of these specimens were incomplete and all measurements could not be taken. 

Considering these facts, it is likely that the coefficients yielded by many of 
the Southwestern cranial series indicate for the most part accidental rather 
than biological relationships. Reed (1953: 117) foretold this quite clearly when 
he said of his Chama measurements: “‘These figures actually do not mean 


much, even aside from the possible undependability of the . . . measurements, 
as the ... means are the average of only about six skulls, which vary con- 
siderably ... .”’ On the other hand, it is not surprising that two sizable unde- 


formed series like Hawikuh and Utah Basketmaker, both measured by 
Hrdli¢ka and regarded by him as closely related, should yield a coefficient of 
only 0.48 (see Table 3). 

My criticisms of this statistical exercise should not be interpreted as be- 
littling the general value of measurements and indices. In spite of their de- 
scriptive limitations, much has been learned through metrical devices about 
the physical characteristics of the Southwestern Indians. Also, large quantities 
of skeletons have been assembled in museums and are awaiting further study. 
It is evident, therefore, that a considerable basis of knowledge has been pre- 
pared from which human geneticists will be able to start work. However, the 
anthropometric data from the Southwest presently available are even less 
suitable for genetic analysis than for the determination of classificatory sta- 
tus by statistical means. This being the case, statistics should be set aside 
and all efforts devoted to re-examining the evidence from the point of view of 
genetics. 
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By BERTRAM S. Kraus, University of Arizona 


Spuhler’s paper reflects a basic need in the kinds of data requisite for the 
attack on problems of biologic affinities of both extant and extinct human 
populations. Implied in his attempt to bring some of the prehistoric popula- 
tions of the Southwest into biological perspective is the tacit recognition that 
the physical anthropologist must depend heavily upon the archeologist, not 
only for the recovery of the human material, but to a more significant degree 
for the interpretation of this material. We are all aware of the role of the sta- 
tistical method as a valuable aid in the arrangement, scrutiny, and analysis of 
both anthropometric and genetic data. But we must constantly beware of the 
“scared cow” aspects of statistics. The conclusions read from the statistical 
results must always, in the final analysis, be completely dependent upon the 
degree of reliability and validity of the data used. 

In Spuhler’s paper the data employed are neither reliable nor valid. This, 
I must hasten to point out, is certainly not the fault of the author. The great 
bulk of the skeletal material collected in the Southwest over the past fifty or 
sixty years will continue to defy every effort to study population structure and 
relationships. The application of Clark’s coefficient of divergence for use with 
multiple characters to derive hypotheses as to the degree of biological affinity 
among prehistoric populations, such as lived at Te’ewi, San Simon, Swarts 
Ruin, Ventana Cave, and Pecos, is meaningless because of the nature of the 
data themselves. For one thing, there is neither spatial nor temporal uni- 
formity in the sites selected. For another, the sampling itself is neither ade- 
quate nor strictly definable. 

Now the local population, rather than the “race,” is becoming the basic 
unit of scrutiny for the genetically minded physical anthropologist. What is a 
local population? Briefly it is a breeding group in which over a period of genera- 
tions marriage remains relatively more frequent between members of the 
group than between members and outsiders. It is a group whose total genetic 
constitution reflects as a unit the forces of isolation, natural selection, drift, 
and hybridization. Valid statements as to the biologic nature of this lcecal 
population must be based upon a sample that is adequate in number, is derived 
entirely from within the population, and pertains to a single time level. Let us 
see if the samples used in Spuhler’s analysis meet these requirements. 

The series from San Simon include 14 skeletons of both sexes. They repre- 
sent an occupational period of over 1,000 years. Some pertain to a Cochise-like 
cultural horizon, others to a so-called ‘“‘pure Mogollon,”’ and others to a Desert 
Hohokam. Except in a spatial sense alone, this sample hardly represents a 
“population.”” The Swarts Ruin covers a span from A.D. 950 to 1150, and 
according to the Cosgroves produced 1,009 burials, of which only eleven male 
and two female adult skeletons were complete enough for study. Again, neither 
in numbers nor in temporal horizon is this sample adequate or representative 
of a local population. The Te’ewi site covers a range from A.D. 1305 to 1445, 


as disclosed by tree-ring dates, yet the skeletal sample from this site is com- 
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pared with material dating as much as 1,000 years earlier. The Pecos material, 
consisting of 674 skeletons of known sex, pertains to a time range of A.D. 800 
to 1840 in which four temporal horizons are recognized. This material is 
lumped together as if representing a single population in the biologic sense. 
Ventana Cave produced 20 adult skeletons from the pottery level which con- 
servatively covers a period of from A.D. 700 to 1500. In addition, 2 pre- 
pottery burials were uncovered. Gabel has indicated that the pottery-level 
series can be divided into two cranial types—a meso- and a brachycranic. 
The 2 prepottery crania are strikingly longheaded. There can therefore be no 
valid reason for lumping this material into a single sample supposedly repre- 
sentative of a biologic population. Perhaps, after all, there is some shred of 
virtue in the ‘splitting’ 


techniques of my Southwestern archeological col- 
leagues. 


I am not completely satisfied with the living populations used by Spuhler 


wherein his method ‘‘of measuring the degree of biological relationship . . . can 
be tested for . . . known relationships.”’ While historically the Tewa people of 


Hano are derived from the Upper Rio Grande and are thus in a historical sense 
related to the Tewan-speaking peoples of the modern Rio Grande pueblos, it 
must be pointed out that they have been living on First Mesa since about 
1696. For at least the past sixty years, according to Dozier, the Hopi and Hopi- 
Tewa have been intermarrying, so that today all the Hopi-Tewa are mixed 
with the Hopi. In the 1893 census by Stephen, only 163 Hopi-Tewa were listed. 
Today there are about 405, 98 of whom are married to cutsiders, including 
Hopi, Navaho, Whites, and other Indians. Hrdli¢ka’s data, which Spuhler 
employs, are based on a sample of 20 Hano males, 30 San Juan males, 20 
Sichomavi males, and 20 Walpi males. We are presented with no statement as 


ray 
ai 


to the degree of mixture and biologic assimilation of the San Juan population, 
on the one hand, while we know that the Hano population was greatly reduced 
in number some sixty years ago and since that time has intermarried with 
other peoples. For these reasons, plus the small sample size which may or may 
not be highly selective, we cannot accept without reservation this ‘‘test”’ of 
the coefficient of divergence as conclusive evidence of biologic relationship. 

It seems clear, at least to this discussant, that, whether working with skele- 
tal material or with living populations, the physical anthropologist must work 
hand-in-glove with his anthropological colleagues, be they archeologists in the 
case of the former, or cultural anthropologists in the case of the latter. From 
the archeologist we must learn to demand answers to such questions as: Does 
this skeletal material belong to a single cultural horizon? What period of time 
does it encompass? Are there cultural indicators of immigration from other 
sites? What proportion of the estimated total local population is represented? 
From the cultural anthropologist we must expect to acquire knowledge of 
kinship customs, of lineage lines, of marriage practices and restrictions. In this 
way we learn about the essential nature of the local population as a breeding 
group, without which knowledge we can hardly draw a valid reliable sample. 

With this type of information we can then proceed to our anthropometri 
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studies with more assurance that the results can add to our know- 
biology of local populations 
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American Indian Linguistics in the Southwest 


STANLEY NEWMAN 
University of New Mexico 
TRENDS IN AMERICAN INDIAN LINGUISTICS 

INGUISTIC developments in the Southwest can be understood only as 

localized manifestations of the changing trends in American Indian lin- 

guistics, for the Southwest has never represented a unique region of study nor 

an area of concentrated investigation for linguists. It may be significant to 

note that Boas’ early interest in languages of the North Pacific Coast tended to 

direct the geographical focus of linguistic work during the first quarter of the 

present century. The two volumes of the Handbook which were published with- 

in this period (Boas 1911, 1922) contained no language of the Southwest among 

the fourteen languages described. In a comparable collection of descriptive 

sketches published recently (Hoijer and others 1946), four Southwestern lan- 
guages were included in a total of thirteen. 

Before the twentieth century the major bulk of material on Indian lan- 
guages north of Mexico was contained in haphazardly transcribed word lists 
and texts. Descriptive linguistics, as we know it today in this country, had 
its beginnings in Boas’ insistence on the meticulous recording of empirical 
data. His aim, furthermore, was to describe the grammar of a language in its 
own terms and not, as had been customary, in terms of some conveniently 
fixed norm, such as a Latin model or a preconceived theoretical scheme. The 
formative years of American linguistics, like other branches of anthropology, 
were shaped in a Boasian atmosphere, with its emphasis on the careful de- 
scription of empirical detail and on the relativistic point of view. 

Under the subsequent leadership of Sapir and Bloomfield the analytic tools 
of descriptive work became sharper and more subtle. Rigorous methods were 
devised for identifying the formal units of language, such as phonemes and 
morphemes. These methods emerged as operational procedures specifically 
adapted to linguistic data, Similarly, the notion of structure was formulated as 
a distinctively linguistic concept, referring to the properties of formal units in 
any language to group themselves into typological classes, to enter into re- 
stricted combinations, and to manifest other explicitly describable features of 
patterning. Although the development of unique methods and concepts, espe- 
cially during the past quarter century, appeared to remove linguistics farther 
and farther from other branches of anthropology, it was a development, para- 
doxically enough, which grew out of the Boasian emphasis on describing the 
stuff of language in its own terms. On a less superficial level, this development 
has had results beyond that of merely improving the technical apparatus of 
descriptive work. The concept of linguistic structure, for example, offers as 
explicit a formulation of pattern in collective behavior as is to be found in any 
of the social sciences. With increased attention being given to pattern phe- 
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nomena in other disciplines, the theoretical implications of structure in lan- 
guage are only now being explored. In addition, modern descriptive methods 
provide the linguist with the more refined tools necessary for carrying on the 
kind of comparative linguistic study that can go beyond the results of Powell. 

Powell’s classification (1891) was based entirely on vocabulary compari- 
sons. Essentially, this was an inspectional method: if a very large proportion of 
the words in two languages appeared to be similar, the languages were con- 
sidered by Powell and his associates as genetically related. Despite the evolu- 
tionary rationale which he offered as a basis for his procedure (pp. 11-12, 140), 
Powell’s use of the inspectional method was admirably adapted to the problem 
he faced and to the materials available to him. His was a monumental survey 
task, that of classifying masses of raw vocabulary data collected from hun- 
dreds of Indian groups north of Mexico. His problem was to find languages 
whose vocabulary resemblances were obvious and overwhelming in number, 
and he wisely took the conservative position of rejecting, as evidence of genetic 
relationship, cases in which word similarities appeared but were somewhat 
doubtful or scanty. Because of his cautious approach, he was able to make 
effective use of inaccurately and inconsistently transcribed word lists. And 
because of his limited problem, he had no need to establish prec ise criteria for 
identifying degrees of genetic relationship or for reconstructing linguistic 
changes. In his attempt to carve out the main groupings of closely related lan- 
guages, any oversensitive concern with the reliability of his data or the re- 
finement of his methods would have been out of place. 

The soundness of Powell’s results is attested by the fact that subsequent 
comparative studies have not discredited any of the fifty-eight stocks which he 
originally set up, though several of his groupings have been joined into more 
inclusive families. But once his task had been accomplished, it could not be 
advanced much farther by repeating his method. The inspectional method is 
a poor tool with which to tackle the more remote relationships between lan- 
guages, for word resemblances are obscured by the extensive phonetic and 
grammatical changes which cumulate over a span of many centuries. Conse- 
quently, after Powell, comparative studies had to rely increasingly upon other 
methods for establishing the more distant linguistic affiliations. 

Another method is exemplified in Sapir’s classification (1929). This is an 
impressionistic method, in which languages may be suspected of relationship 
if they show broad similarities in grammatical structure. It is not so much a 
method as a hunch, a point of departure for noting possible relationships which 
can later be demonstrated or rejected by more reliable methods. Sapir’s bold 
purpose in grouping the numerous American Indian languages into six super- 
stocks was to stimulate the direction of future work. He himself regarded his 
scheme as “suggestive but not demonstrable in all its features at the present 


time’ (1929:139). Because of Sapir’s reputation as a linguist, however, his 
classification has often been misinterpreted as one based on demonstrated rela- 
tionships. 


Linguists would agree that the only thoroughly reliable procedure for dem- 
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onstrating genetic relationships among languages is the comparative method. 
In its restricted meaning this term refers to a method of analysis which seeks 
to establish regular phonetic correspondences between the cognate forms of 
two or more languages. If, after eliminating resemblances due to borrowing or 
chance, one can demonstrate that all the sounds of one language show system- 
atic correspondences to all the sounds of another language, the conclusion is 
inescapable that the two languages have diverged from a common parental 
system of sounds. Such correspondences make it possible to reconstruct the 
sound system and the cognate forms in the parent language. Finally, with a 
sufficiently large body of evidence, a grammatical history of the various lan- 
guages in the family can be pieced together. 

The development and refinement of the comparative method was the prin- 
cipal achievement of Indo-European linguistics during the nineteenth century. 
It is no accident that students of American Indian languages failed to utilize 
this powerful tool until the second decade of the twentieth century, when 
Sapir established with the comparative method the Uto-Aztecan stock (1913 
1915). This is a rigorous method which must be based upon accurate and ex- 
tensive data. It cannot be employed for the analysis of badly transcribed 
vocabularies, such as those which were available to Powell, for regular phonetic 
correspondences can never emerge from records which are themselves phonet- 
ically irregular and inconsistent. Furthermore, if reliable phonetic correspond- 
ences are to be discovered, they must be found to occur repeatedly in the data. 

The development of descriptive linguistics paved the way for the use of the 
comparative method in the American Indian field. A descriptive grammar pre- 
sents a language as a system, an assemblage of patterns. The resulting tran- 
scription of linguistic forms is therefore internally consistent and systematic, 
in contrast to the haphazard transcription inevitable in work aimed solely at 
vocabulary collecting. In terms of sheer quantity as well, an adequate descrip- 
tion makes immeasurably greater demands. Unlike the pre-Boasian vocabu- 
lary collector, who could gather a satisfactory word list in a matter of hours, 
the modern field linguist must spend at least two or three years in collecting 
and analyzing the data of a language. As documentation for comparative treat- 
ment, then, a descriptive account supplies materials which are sufficiently 
systematic to manifest phonetic regularities and sufficiently voluminous to 
show recurrences of these regularities. 

These changes in descriptive and comparative linguistics form the sub- 
stantial, long-range developments in the field of American Indian languages 
since Powell’s time. Among other trends in linguistics, there are recent indica- 
tions that linguists are concentrating more attention than heretofore upon the 
problems of language-and-culture relationships. Since 1940 about a dozen pro- 
grammatic papers have attempted to explore these relationships, in an effort 
to bring some rational system—a characteristic highly prized by linguists— 
into this vast and diffuse area. If any major emphasis is discernible at present, 
it falls upon what has come to be known as the Whorfian hypothesis, which 
asserts that the language spoken by a people affects its habits of perception 
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and thought. More important than this emphasis itself is the traditional orien- 
tation of American linguists toward field work rather than speculation. Whorf 
applied the hypothesis to his Hopi data as well as to other languages, and fu- 
ture investigations of this problem will undoubtedly continue to be directed at 
concrete data. In the sphere of language and culture, however, linguists have 
dealt with a bewildering variety of other problems, problems so numerous that 
the literature dealing with each is disappointingly sparse. Linguistic evidence 
has been utilized to make inferences about culture history. Loanwords have 
been studied for the light they throw upon processes of culture change. And 
special practices in the use of language have been described, including such 
topics as baby words and child language, distinctive male and female forms of 
speech, word taboos, courtesy forms, nicknames, punning techniques, lin- 
guistic distortions used to characterize personages in a narrative or to mimic 
foreign pronunciations. 

It would be unrealistic to ignore certain practical handicaps which have 
accompanied the developments of American Indian linguistics. Linguists in 
this country have chronically complained of the manpower problem in their 
field, and this problem has become increasingly acute. A linguistic description 
which is adequate according to modern standards demands a much greater 
expenditure of time and effort than that required for the collection of phoneti- 
cally transcribed vocabulary and textual materials. And, in contrast to the 
speed with which the earlier inspectional method of determining linguistic 
relationships could be applied, the use of the comparative method is a time- 
consuming task of analysis and filing. Because the number of trained linguists 
still remains woefully small, the coverage of American Indian languages does 
not proceed as rapidly as one might wish. This problem may be eased some- 
what in the future by the training of more linguists in American Indian field 
work and by the use of mechanical devices for the more rapid recording of 
linguistic data. But the paucity of linguists in the face of the increasing inten- 
siveness of linguistic work will undoubtedly remain a problem. 

In addition, the rising costs of printing have changed the pattern of lin- 
guistic publication, which has always posed a special problem of expense. Dur- 
ing the past quarter century the linguist has found it less and less possible to 
publish the complete results of his field work in the full complement of gram- 
mar, texts, and dictionary. Being forced to limit his publication of descriptive 
materials, he has generally chosen to publish his grammar, since this is the 
most systematic and compact of his results. His texts and dictionary cards, 
which are collected in the normal course of field work, remain in his personal 
files or are added to an archival collection (for items on Southwestern lan- 
guages in the Franz Boas Collection of Materials for American Linguistics, see 
Voegelin and Harris [1945] under the alphabetical headings of Acoma, Apache, 
Cochiti, Hopi, Keresan, Laguna, Pima, San Felipe, Santo Domingo, Taos, 
Zuni). As a consequence, comparative studies and language-and-culture in- 
vestigations have been seriously hampered in recent years by the lack of pub- 


lished lexical sources, especially dictionaries. There is some immediate promise 
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that this frustrating situation will be improved through the wider use of print- 
ing devices, such as the one just installed at Indiana University, to reproduce 
linguistic manuscripts inexpensively for limited circulation. 


STATUS OF RESEARCH IN LANGUAGES OF THE SOUTHWEST 

The present section will attempt to assess the descriptive and comparative 
work done on each language or language family of the Southwest. The Pueblo 
groups will be taken up first, in the order of Hopi, Zuni, Keresan, and Tanoan, 
followed by the non-Pueblo groups—Yuman, Pima-Tepehuan, and Apachean. 

Hopi. The best description of Hopi is Whorf’s sketch of the Toreva dialect 
(Hoijer and others 1946: 158-83). Whorf divides Hopi into “four slightly dif- 
ferentiated dialects” (p. 158): Polacca, spoken in and about the eastern pueblo 
of Walpi; Toreva, at the central pueblo of Toreva, whose older name has been 
anglicized to Mishongnovi; Sipaulovi, at another central pueblo of that name; 
and Oraibi, in and around the western pueblos of Oraibi and Moencopi. 

The relatively close relationship between Hopi and other languages to the 
north and west was noted by Powell, who classified Hopi in the Shoshonean 
family (1891:110). On the basis of a detailed vocabulary study Kroeber set up 
a four-branch division of Shoshonean, with Hopi comprising a separate and 
divergent branch, and he also presented evidence suggesting the wider affilia- 
tion of Shoshonean with Powell’s Piman and with Nahuatl! (1907). In the first 
application of the comparative method to American Indian languages, Sapir 
unequivocally established the Uto-Aztecan stock, consisting of Shoshonean, 
Piman-Sonoran (a more inclusive group than Powell’s Piman), and Nahuatl! 
(1913-1915). Also using the comparative method Whorf and Trager (1937 
provided convincing but limited evidence for linking Uto-Aztecan to Tanoan 
and for reconstructing the parent forms of Aztec-Tanoan. 

Beyond this, however, more remote affiliations cannot be accepted at pres- 
ent. Sapir’s suggestion (1929) that Zuni and Kiowa be included in Aztec- 
Tanoan still awaits systematic demonstration. The Macro-Penutian phylum, 
proposed by Whorf and used in the classification of Mason (1940:53), relates 
Aztec-Tanoan to Penutian, Mayan, and possibly other families, but on pres- 
ent evidence it must be regarded as an undemonstrated, though attractive, 
hypothesis. 

Zuni. The grammar of Bunzel (Boas 1933—1938:387-515) and the phone- 
mic presentation by Newman (1954) comprise the descriptive treatments of 
Zuni. Although Bunzel refers to age and sex ‘“‘dialects,’’ no geographically de- 
fined dialects have been reported among the villages around Zuni pueblo. 

Zuni remains without any proved linguistic affiliations. As was mentioned 
above (under Hopi), the inclusion of Zuni in the Aztec-Tanoan stock is based 
on a suggestion unsupported by evidence. If one may judge from the negative 
results of the search for Zuni linguistic relationships, beginning with Turner’s 
attempt in 1856 to compare Zuni and Keresan vocabularies (Powell 1891: 138- 
39), this is a language without any close affiliates. In so far as Zuni is to be 
linked to remote linguistic relatives, better descriptive materials, both in 
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quality and quantity, will be needed to provide the basic data for successful 
comparative results. 

Keresan. Of all Southwestern groups, Keresan is the most poorly repre- 
sented in linguistic literature. The introduction to Boas’ texts (1925-1928 
contains some descriptive remarks on the Laguna language, and there is a 
brief article (Spencer 1946) which attempts to describe the phonemic struc 
ture of Keresan as a whole. Because adequate descriptive material is lacking, 
existing information on the subdivisions or wider affiliations of Keresan must 
rely upon data other than linguistic evidence. 

The Keresan family is generally divided into an eastern group—Cochiti, 
San Felipe, Santa Ana, Santo Domingo, and Sia, and a western group 
Laguna and Acoma. This classification is based partly on the geographical 
separation of the two groups, partly on the comments of Keresan informants 
regarding mutual intelligibility between the pueblos (White 1942: 34-35). 

Sapir’s inclusion of this practically unknown family in the Hokan-Siouan 
superstock should be regarded merely as a temporary convenience, until such 
time as sufficient descriptive data will have been accumulated on which to base 
serious Comparative study. 

Tanoan. A grammatical sketch of Taos by Trager (Hoijer and others 
1946: 184-221) and two recent articles dealing with Santa Clara (Hoijer and 
Dozier 1949; Dozier 1953) represent the major descriptive presentations for 
the Tanoan family. Although there is no adequate dictionary for any of the 
lanoan languages, a phonemically transcribed Taos vocabulary, useful for the 
comparativist, is included in Trager’s sketch (Hoijer and others 1946: 215-19 

Among the dialect divisions of Tanoan, the Towa subfamily is represented 
only by Jemez; Pecos, now extinct, is said to have also belonged to this divi- 
sion (Swanton 1952:336). Tiwa (Trager 1942) includes Northern Tiwa—Taos 
and Picuris, and Southern Tiwa—Sandia, Isleta, and Isleta del Sur, which has 
died out in recent times; Harrington (1909) regarded the extinct Piro as be- 
longing to a separate subgroup of Tiwa. In the Tewa subfamily, the Northern 
branch consists of the mutually intelligible dialects of Santa Clara, San Juan, 
Nambe, Tesuque, San Ildefonso, and Pojoaque. Speakers of Southern Tewa, 
who were dispersed during and after the Pueblo revolts at the end of the 
seventeenth century, are probably represented today by the Hano, who are 
settled among the Hopi, and the Tano, who came from Galisteo to live in the 
Keresan pueblo of Santo Demingo. Published linguistic evidence is too scanty 
to establish a distinctive southern group of Tewa dialects. To a native speaker 
of Santa Clara, however, Hano appeared to be a recognizable member of Tewa, 
but with phonetic features that marked it as divergent from the Northern 
dialects (Edward Dozier, personal communication). And, on the basis of a 
short Tano vocabulary which he collected at Santo Domingo, Harrington 
(1916:483-84) identified the speech as a form of Tewa. Hano and Tano are 
historically related groups, and their names are apparently derived from the 
same Tewa term (Harrington 1916: 253-57, 570). The total evidence, therefore, 
seems to justify the establishment of a Southern Tewa branch. 
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Sound but not entirely conclusive evidence has been presented to demon- 
strate the relationship of Tanoan to Uto-Aztecan. Wider affiliations have been 
proposed but cannot be accepted on existing evidence (see above, under 
Hopi). 

Yuman. Halpern’s grammatical sketch (Hoijer and others 1946: 249-88) 
and his series of articles (1946-1947) on Yuma offer the most thorough descrip- 
tive picture available for any language of the Yuman family. More specialized 
descriptive materials are provided in Kroeber’s study of Mohave phonetics 
(1911) and Spier’s extensive vocabularies of Havasupai and Maricopa (1946). 

From the scattered vocabulary data at his disposal Kroeber (1943) classi- 
fied the Yuman family into four linguistic regions: Northwest or Upland 
Arizona—Walapai, Havasupai, Yavapai; the area of the lower Gila and of the 
Colorado River forming the boundary between California and Arizona 
Mohave, Halchidhoma, Kavelchadom, Maricopa, Yuma; the Colorado Delta 
in Mexico—Cocopa, Halyikwamai, Kahwan; a region of Mexican and Ameri- 
can California north of 31 degrees—Dieguefio, Kamia, Akwa/’ala, Kiliwa. 

A number of studies by Kroeber (1915), Dixon and Kroeber (1913, 1919), 
and Sapir (1917a, 19176, 1925) proposed the establishment of a widely dis- 
tributed Hokan-Coahuiltecan stock, in which Yuman was included. Because 
the material utilized by these studies was necessarily selected from the frag- 
ments of poorly recorded data available at the time, the validity of the Hokan- 
Coahuiltecan proposal has been seriously questioned. More extensive and more 
reliable field data will be needed in order to bring about any solution of a com- 
parative problem involving such remotely related groups of languages. The 
further suggestion that Hokan-Coahuiltecan be placed in the Hokan-Siouan 
superstock (Sapir 1929) is even more tenuous; as suggested above (under 
Keresan), Hokan-Siouan should be regarded as a classificatory convenience 
rather than a linguistic grouping. 

Pima-Tepehuan. In his recent Papago grammar Mason (1950) attempted 
to bring together the earlier published and unpublished materials gathered by 
himself, Dolores (1913, 1923), Kroeber, and others. Although the resulting 
picture of the Papago language is none too clearly co-ordinated, it is the best 
descriptive source on Pima-Tepehuan. 

This family is composed of the closely related dialects of Pima and Papago, 
which Powell classified as Piman, and the Tepehuan language of Mexico. 

Nearly a half century ago Kroeber (1907) suggested the inclusion of some 
of these languages in the Uto-Aztecan stock. Subsequent comparative work on 
Uto-Aztecan (see above, under Hopi) established the affiliation beyond any 
doubt, but the precise relationship of Pima-Tepehuan to other members of the 
stock is still uncertain. Mason, in a paper written more than ten years before 
its publication (1936), examined the degree of divergence among the languages 
of the then accepted Sonoran branch of Uto-Aztecan. He concluded that Pima- 
Tepehuan—‘“Central Sonoran” in his terminology—was the most differen- 
tiated subbranch of Sonoran. In Kroeber’s Uto-Aztecan classification (1934), 
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which included several languages whose hierarchical position in the stock was 
wisely left undefined, the notion of a Sonoran grouping was abandoned, and 
Pima-Tepehuan was set up as a distinct branch of Uto-Aztecan. This conserva- 
tive classification, which frankly recognizes that the available evidence does 
not permit the establishment of a refined scheme of interrelationships for all 
the Uto-Aztecan languages, is the one most widely accepted today. 

1 pachean. A larger body of descriptive material occurs for Navaho than 
for any other language of the Southwest. Several full-length grammars of 
Navaho have been published (Haile 1926, 1941-1948; Young and Morgan 
1943; Reichard 1951). More representative of the analytic methods developed 
in the past quarter century are Hoijer’s monograph describing the intricate 
phonology of Navaho (1945) and his series of papers dealing with Apachean 
morphology (1945-1949). The Navaho dictionaries of the Franciscan Fathers 
(1910, 1912), though published many years ago, provide an excellent and ex- 
tremely useful source of lexical materials. In addition to this extensive data on 
Navaho, Chiricahua Apache is described in Hoijer’s sketch (Hoijer and others 
1946: 55-84). 

The Apachean languages are divided into two main groups (Hoijer 1938): 
Western Apachean, consisting of Navaho, San Carlos, and the mutually in- 
telligible dialects of Mescalero and Chiricahua; and Eastern Apachean, com- 
posed of jicarilla, Lipan, and Kiowa-Apache. 

From vocabulary comparisons alone, Powell (1891) was able to link some of 
the languages of the Apachean, Pacific Coast Athabascan, and Northern Atha- 
bascan groups into a proposed Athabascan family, for these languages show 
transparent resemblances in spite of their wide geographical distribution over 
western North America. Sapir (1915, 1931) employed the comparative method 
to identify phonetic correspondences and to reconstruct Primitive Athabascan 
forms. He also presented evidence (1915) for the more remote relationships of 
Athabascan: a Na-Dene stock was set up, composed of Haida and Continental 
Na-Dene, which included Athabascan and Tlingit. This formulation was at- 
tacked by Goddard (1917-1920) and Boas (1920), who believed that the cor- 
respondences established by Sapir could be explained as evidences of mutual 
borrowing rather than genetic relationship. But linguists today (Spier, Hallo- 
well and Newman 1941:5-—6, 27-28; Hoijer and others 1946:12) would be in- 
clined to accept Sapir’s comparisons as providing a strong though not entirely 
definitive case for the existence of a Na-Dene stock. 


SUMMARY OF LINGUISTIC ACHIEVEMENTS AND NEEDS 
IN THE SOUTHWEST 
Linguistic work in the Southwest has reflected the changes in perspective 
and method that have characterized American linguistics generally. In the 
study of American Indian languages since Powell’s time, the descriptive gram 
mar has replaced the vocabulary list as the principal means of documenting a 
language and rigorous methods of analyzing field data have been developed. 
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Nearly all the linguistic groups of the Southwest are represented by, at 
least, some modern grammatical descriptions. To indicate those that have been 
most neglected, fundamental descriptive spadework still remains to be done on 
Keresan, and only fragmentary information exists for Pima-Tepehuan. More 
extensive and refined descriptive data will be required from Zuni if, as previous 
investigations suggest, its affiliations are to be found only in remote relation- 
ships. For other languages of the Southwest, the descriptive lacunae are con- 
fined to individual branches of linguistic families: material is relatively sparse 
for the Towa branch of Tanoan, the Eastern branch of Apachean, and the 
Northwest Arizona branch of Yuman. Because of the limited possibilities for 
printing linguistic materials, adequate dictionaries—a type of descriptive 
documentation especially valuable for comparative work—are not available 
in published form for any Southwestern language except Navaho. 

The development of descriptive procedures during the past half century 
has led to changes in the study of language relationships. In place of the in- 
spectional approach used by Powell, the comparative method has come to be 
relied upon increasingly for determining genetic relationships among American 
Indian languages. This method is not only the most refined tool which the 
linguist possesses for studying language affiliations; it is the only reliable tool 
which can cut deep enough to demonstrate relationships that are more remote 
than the fairly close and obvious ones classified by Powell. 

As applied to languages of the Southwest, the comparative method up to 
the present time has not yet succeeded in revealing any convincing affiliations 
for either Keresan or Zuni. Some progress has been made in linking Powell’s 
Yuman to other language groups, but the proposed Hokan-Coahuiltecan family 
will need re-examination in the light of more reliable descriptive data. Clearer 
comparative results have been achieved in Athabascan: it has been shown that 
the Apachean languages are divided into two branches, and the comparative 
evidence for including Athabascan itself in a larger Na-Dene grouping is sound 
but not, as yet, complete. The relationship demonstrated between a number of 
Mexican languages and Powell’s Piman and Shoshonean has been the most 
conclusive achievement of comparative linguistics in the Southwest. Piman 
was found to be closely allied to Tepehuan of Mexico. The resulting Pima- 
Tepehuan was affiliated with Shoshonean and with Nahuatlan and other lan- 
guage groups of Mexico into a Uto-Aztecan family. This extensive family was 
then linked with Tanoan into a proposed Aztec-Tanoan stock. As in the case 
of Na-Dene, however, the Aztec-Tanoan grouping is supported by evidence 
which is convincing as far as it goes but not entirely conclusive. 

Language-and-culture studies have represented a wide and unfocused field 
of investigation. Recently, however, linguists have shown a renewed interest 
in exploring problems of this type, in the Southwest as well as elsewhere. Be- 
cause the Southwest is an area rich in ethnographic data, and because it con- 
tains distinct linguistic families as well as languages related to groups in other 
culture areas, it offers an especially advantageous region for language-and- 
culture investigations. 
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COMMENTS 
By C. F. Indiana University 


T IS possible for a fellow specialist to agree—without the slightest reserva- 

tion or critical shift of emphasis—with everything that Stanley Newman 
has said in his always sober (and in spots somber) report on the trends of an- 
thropological linguistics and the bearing of these on the languages of the South- 
west. Since I do so agree, the only thing remaining for me to do, if I am to act 
out my role of discussant, is to say a word or two on what might be done about 
the subject that Newman has so succinctly summarized. 

I shall say two words, and discuss them; and then add a third word, but 
without discussion. The first concerns a realistic hope for doing work immedi- 
ately in such a way that the linguistic structure of the languages and dialects 
of the Southwest will be all—and at the same time—advanced; the second con- 
cerns linguistic acculturation; the third, typology. 

1. Dictionaries. Thinking wishfully, let us set up a simple-souled plan 
which would greatly accelerate our comprehension of the aboriginal languages 
of the Southwest; according to this plan, every anthropological linguist in the 
world would be invited to go there and induced to devote a half year’s work 
to any linguistic problem which we set for him (with the provision that he 
would return to his previous interests after the expiration of six months). 
Would we be wise to employ this 100% sample of relevant manpower in 
such a way that each worker independently worked on the grammar of a partic- 
ular language or dialect? (We can assume for this plan that the number of 
anthropological linguists in the world corresponds exactly with the number of 
languages and dialects in the Southwest.) Or would we direct our six month’s 
supply of manpower to the collection of texts which would be subsequently 
turned over to a few Southwest devotees who would be asked to derive lingu- 
istic structures from the texts? Or should we set our crew to work on collecting 
dictionaries which, once compiled, would enable us to tell by application of the 
comparative method, with dispatch, which languages of the Southwest have a 
common ancestry and which languages have relationships other than geneti 

including, for the latter, those accounted for by diffusion, and last but most 
important, by type, i.e., coincidence in model). 

Adequate dictionaries would do this for us, would segregate true history 
from guess work; but they would also pose an exquisite question. What lexical 
materials would our anthropological linguists collect that would be roughly 
comparable? Endless discussion on this question can be avoided by reducing the 
choice of lexical materials to a textual question. Once it is appreciated that 
certain same cultural fields or domains can be elicited through a series of 
texts and/or textlets in all the languages of the Southwest—that for each such 
text an exhaustive dictionary can be devised, then the very close relation of 
linguistic interest to the interest of culturalists wil! be apparent. The growth 
of a dictionary for each Southwest language would be cumulative and all 
would be roughly comparable. 
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In such a transformation of text to dictionary, three virile activities which 
now controversially engage the interest of anthropological linguists would be 
provided with relevant information: (a) the language-and-culture questions 
stated by Boas, Sapir and Whorf—not to mention contemporary ethnolin- 
guists; (b) the lexicostatistic dating distinctions between basic (or noncultural) 
vocabularies and other domains of vocabularies with, incidentally, different 
resulting dates depending on the particular vocabulary chosen; (c) new meth- 
ods of translation being innovated, such as those for programming electronic 
computors, and the areas of interest which such mechanical translation has in 
common with multiple stage translations, for example, deidiomizing (whether 
monolingually or bilingually). 

2. Acculturation. With respect to the aboriginal languages, no one seems 
to know how many bilinguals existed in precontact days or how much bilin- 
gualism exists today. Yet it is to bilinguals that we turn for our documentation 
on linguistic acculturation, including evidence for such inverse effects as de- 
liberately mispronouncing one’s mother tongue in imitation of others who use 
that tongue as a second language. (One example of this is the theatrically dis- 
torted dialect of immigrant German, of Irish brogue or of Italian Dago. A 
better example was given by Stanley Newman: the effect Zuni clowns obtain 
by speaking their own language in the incorrect fashion of missionaries.) 

Most parts of the New World will provide informants who know their na- 
tive language and the contact language, whether Romance or English, but in- 
formants who know two aboriginal languages are rare indeed. In my work with 
one language in southern California and with a few in northern California, I 
encountered only a single individual who knew more than one aboriginal lan- 
guage. So also for the Eastern Woodlands, and for those Indians removed to 
Oklahoma, the individual who knows more than one aboriginal language is 
atypical. True, we know of a Shawnee who knows Creek; we have also been 
told of Ojibwa who know Iroquois languages but this has never been exemplified 
in the person of any particular informant. The Southwest will probably actu- 
ally provide informants who exemplify the aboriginal-tongue bilingualism 
which will give us our best evidence for linguistic acculturation. 

If the Southwest can provide the bilinguals, the linguists presumably will 
make the phonetic records. So they will, but it is possible today to begin work 
with a tape recorder and “subjects” rather than with ‘“‘informants’—work 
which can be done by scholars trained in applied anthropology or experimental 
psychology, who are much more numerous than those trained in linguistics. 
After the fashion of dialect distance testing, the anthropologist can play back 
the Hopi utterance of an informant whose native language is Navaho to in- 
formants whose native aboriginal tongue is Hopi, and only Hopi. It would 
certainly not be without interest to conduct this experiment between pairs of 
languages which are classified as nonreciprocally intelligible, e.g., Taos and 
Isleta. Interest would rise to a boiling point when the experimental anthropol- 
ogist began to compare his findings with those of the phonetically recording 
linguist; theoretical results, even, might be expected to flow, and to flow freely. 
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3. Typology. Of all theoretical biases in linguistics, those leading toward 
typology are the most exciting; if there were enough time to discuss them, the 
discussant would suggest that the most efficient area for experimentation with 
typology is the Greater Southwest, including the Great Basin. 


By Harry Horyer, University of California (Los Angeles) 


AX NEWMAN quite correctly points out, descriptive linguistics in the 
United States had its beginnings and owes much of its later develop- 
ment to Boas’ emphasis on empirical detail and his insistence that American 
Indian languages be described in their own terms and not in terms of some 
classical model or preconceived scheme. It is also true that Boas’ caution, 
especially in respect to the application of the comparative method to American 
languages, delayed sound historical research. Both the work of Powell in 
Indian language families and, with few exceptions, the numerous papers which 
followed it, were methodologically naive. Sapir was indeed very nearly the only 
Americanist of this period to publish sound comparative studies, and many of 
these were too brief and preliminary to yield final solutions. Later American- 
ists, strongly influenced by Bloomfield’s structural linguistics, have concen- 
trated on the methodology of synchronic description to the almost complete 
neglect of historica! studies. Of 423 monographs and articles published on 
American Indian languages from 1930 to the present, only fifty-odd (and most 
of these are brief articles) are devoted to historical questions. It should be 
noted too that much of the descriptive work concerns phonology and grammar; 
there are exceedingly few lexical studies, and these are indispensable for his- 
torical research. 

One result of this trend for the Southwest is that there is, even today, only 
the merest beginning of dependable historical research in linguistics. Apart 
from recent work in the Athabascan languages, and the work of Sapir and 
others on the Uto-Aztecan group, knowledge of the broader historical affilia- 
tions of Southwestern language groups is exactly where Powell left it in 1891. 

On Sapir’s work in comparative linguistics, there can only be agreement 
with Newman’s point that Sapir’s (1929) classification of American Indian 
languages is in no sense to be taken as ‘‘based on demonstrated relationships.” 
It does not follow, however, that the method Sapir used in suggesting these 
broader classifications is “‘impressionistic’’ or simply a ‘‘hunch, a point of de- 
parture for noting possible relationships which can later be demonstrated or 
rejected by more reliable methods.”’ 

Sapir’s method, best illustrated in “The Hokan Affinity of Subtiaba in 
Nicaragua”? (1925), may well be a means of establishing linguistic relation- 
ships so remote as to be beyond the scope of comparative methods dependent 
upon the concept of phonetic correspondences. In his Subtiaba paper, Sapir 
looked for submerged or deep-lying structural resemblances; resemblances in 
features of structure which, in a given language, are no longer actively func- 
tional and which must be regarded, in a synchronic description, as irrelevant 
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to the bulk of the grammar. Structural resemblances of this nature are not 
of course to be confused with such general structural processes as prefixing, 
word-composition, polysynthesis, or the like; characteristics so abstract are 
obviously of little value to historical research. But where we discover, in two 
or more languages, significant parallels in complex and distinctive morpho- 
logical features that are, by their submerged character, obviously archaic in 
the languages concerned, there is little doubt that here is evidence of genetic 
relationship. Genetic relationships so based may never be confirmed by any 
large number of phonetic correspondences; the languages concerned may be 
too long separated to permit these to be established. 

It is admitted that this facet of Sapir’s methodology, sometimes referred to 
as the concept of “linguistic drift,” has not as yet been satisfactorily tested; 
it has scarcely been applied, much less evaluated. Material for such evaluation 
is available in the Southwest, especially in Sapir’s suggestion that Keresan 
belongs to a greater Hokan stock, that Tanoan belongs with Uto-Aztecan in 
the larger Aztec-Tanoan family, and that Zuni, at present unaffiliated, may 
also be remotely linked to Aztec-Tanoan. 

Newman provides an impressive inventory of linguistic problems in the 
Southwest, most of which are the result of too little research and publication. 
Despite long continued field investigations in this area, we still have only 
meager data on groups like the Keresan, Tewan, Hopi, and Zuni. Dictionaries 
adequate for either historical or language-culture research are notably absent 
for all but the Navaho. 

In addition to the problems suggested by Newman some consideration may 
be given to the following questions, suggested because the Southwest offers an 
unusually good opportunity for their investigation. 

(1) The Southwest, as Newman makes clear, is ‘‘an especially advanta- 
geous region for language-and-culture investigations,” because it “is an area 
rich in ethnographic data” and “‘contains distinct linguistic families as well as 
languages related to groups in other culture areas.’’ Language-and-culture 
studies require functioning communities and active languages; they can be 
pursued only with difficulty among remnant groups who but rarely speak their 
native idiom and who have lost all but a few traces of the aboriginal culture. 
The Southwest, it is evident, offers many functioning Indian communities. 
Best perhaps are the Navaho among whom we still find a considerable number 
of monolinguals and where the nonlinguistic culture is often modified only 
slightly from its aboriginal base. 

A very interesting problem in this category is that of the Hano, a Tewa- 
speaking segment that has lived in close connection with the numericaily 
dominant Hopi on First Mesa for a considerable period. What effect has this 
contact had on the language-culture relationship, especially in view of the fact 
that Tewa is at best only remotely related to Hopi? 

A second problem relates to my own work with Navaho, and the fact that 
the Navaho, with much of their culture typical of the Southwest, speak a lan- 
guage closely related to that of the California Hupa and the northern Atha- 
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bascans. Here is a perfect situation for language-culture research: to what ex- 
tent does this linguistic relationship between peoples so different in other 
aspects of culture affect the Whorfian hypothesis (Whorf 1952: 25-46) of the 
relationship of habitual thought and behavior to language? A similar question 
is raised by the fact that the Hopi are linguistically related to peoples of many 
different culture areas. 

(2) A linguistic problem, marked by much speculation and little solid re- 
search, concerns the matter of borrowing in language, especially as related to 
borrowing in other aspects of culture. The Southwest, with its considerable 
linguistic diversity coupled to a far greater uniformity in other areas of cul- 
ture, should furnish interesting data on this question. What linguistic features, 
if any, were diffused from one language to another? What effect have English 
and Spanish had on the Indian languages of the Southwest? Is there any evi- 
dence of more extensive borrowing, or mutual influence, in respect to Hopi 
and Tewa on First Mesa? Is there evidence that English and Spanish, by 
virtue of their obvious prestige values, have exerted more influence on Indian 
languages than these have had on each other? Problems of linguistic accultura- 
tion have only been touched upon in the Southwest (see Herzog 1941); they 
deserve fuller treatment. 

(3) A considerable number of American Indians in the Southwest ap- 
parently speak more than one native tongue and add to this a fairly fluent com- 
mand of English, Spanish, or both. Such cases, carefully studied, should yield 
interesting data on problems of bi- and multilingualism, and the effects of such 
linguistic skills on personality and achievement. To the best of my knowledge, 
no such studies have been made 

4) A final problem arises in relation to Swadesh’s recent lexicostatistical 
method and its application in the Southwest, where it might be checked against 
dates determined by archeological techniques. Data are now available for ap- 
plying Swadesh’s method to the Apachean languages; it would be interesting 
to see how dates so obtained fit in with the usual time estimate for the Atha- 
bascan speakers in the area. Similar problems exist in respect to Hopi: how 
long is it separated from other Shoshonean languages? Data unfortunately 
are not available in the Tewan and Keresan languages but here too there is, 
once adequate lexical materials are secured, an excellent chance to check the 
lexicostatistical hypothesis. 


By Morris SwaApvEsH, Denver, Colorado 


EWMAN’S inventory of twentieth-century advances in linguistics of the 

Southwest shows definite progress in recording and analyzing the lan- 
guages and in drawing conclusions relating to the cultures of the Southwestern 
peoples and their prehistory. However, as he also shows, this progress is still 
limited as to both the number of languages dealt with and the fullness and 
adequacy of the treatment. The most serious lack is dictionaries, for these are 
a prime requisite for analyzing cultural meanings and for reconstructing pre- 
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history. As Newman points out, the reasons for the shortage of published dic- 
tionaries are in part the shortage of manpower and in part the difficulties of 
getting them published. I therefore offer some recommendations as to how this 
situation can be bettered. 

In the past, some important material has been supplied by natives working 
in collaboration with trained linguists. The outstanding case in the Southwest 
is that of Juan Dolores, who gathered extensive texts and vocabulary under 
the guidance of A. L. Kroeber. Other cases include that of Edward Dozier col- 
laborating with Harry Hoijer in papers on Santa Clara Tewa, and the team of 
WPA workers who collected Yuman texts under Halpern’s direction. This 
sort of collecting of native materials by natives should be systematically en- 
couraged. Perhaps it will be possible for some of the universities to extend 
scholarships and fellowships to gifted natives who undertake the work of lin- 
guistic collection and analysis of their own tongues under suitable supervi- 
sion. 

Another way of supplementing the linguistic production of anthropol- 
ogists is to bring the opportunities for linguistic work to the attention of other 
scholars, such as those teaching classic and modern languages. The late William 
Kurath, a teacher of German at the University of Arizona, did some very credit- 
able work with Papago interpreters and helped to encourage others to study 
the language. It is unfortunate that anthropological linguists were so intent on 
criticizing a few shortcomings in Kurath’s first published work on Papago that 
they failed to- recognize his excellent potentialities. If we could systematically 
encourage such efforts and help guide them into the areas where study is most 
needed, they would give rich fruits. A scholar like Kurath might well have pro- 
duced a perceptive and exhaustive dictionary of Papago. 

Missionaries can also make excellent contributions to linguistic work, partic- 
ularly if they obtain the necessary minimum of technical training. Berard 
Haile has contributed a great deal to the study of Navaho, and the quality of 
his work is of the best as the result of personal training received from Edward 
Sapir. The Summer Institute of Linguistics, an organization which combines 
scholarly and missionary interests, at present has workers among several 
Southwestern groups. 

And finally, ethnographers should be reminded of the shortage of special- 
ized linguists in the American Indian field. This means that the ethnographers 
cannot leave to others the tasks of recording ethnological terms and native 
texts, but must undertake more of this themselves. To make their work much 
easier for themselves or of better quality, it may help to consult with the lin- 
guists so as to obtain the simplest adequate phonemic transcription and some 
hints as to the principal affixes encountered in each language. 

I believe the second great problem, the shortage of published dictionaries, 
can be considerably improved by simply revising the order of priority in lin- 
guistic works. Instead of undertaking to bring out an extensive study of gram- 
matical structure as their first publication on each language, I suggest that 
scholars set the dictionary as their first task. A brief description of phonetics 
and structure can be included as an introduction to the dictionary, and the ex- 
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haustive grammar can be left to future generations, if necessary. A close sec- 
ond priority in publication should be texts, both ethnological and mytho- 
logical, because they provide material both for ethnography and for detailed 
linguistic study. 

In addition to assembling the raw data of dictionaries and texts, anthropo- 
logical linguists have the task of helping to exploit the evidence of descriptiv: 
and comparative linguistics for the understanding of ethnography and for the 
reconstruction of prehistory. It is their principal responsibility to work out 
patterns and relationships and to make their findings accessible to workers in 
other branches of anthropology. The incorporation of linguistic data into the 
general picture of culture history, however, is not the exclusive province of 
linguists. Robert M. Zingg, an ethnographer, set a good example in attempt- 
ing an over-all reconstruction of Uto-Aztecan prehistory combining archeolog- 
ic. ethnographic and linguistic evidence (1938). If Zingg was handicapped by 

e meagerness of data in his time, there are much greater potentialities for 
this kind of study today, as demonstrated in Kimball Romney’s paper on 
“The Genetic Model and Uto-Aztecan Time Perspective”’ at the 1953 annual 
meeting of the American Anthropological Association. 

On the subject of methodology, Newman has with considerable justice 
emphasized the value of comparative linguistics as first developed in the Indo- 
European field. However, it is well to note that classical Indo-European meth- 
odology has had to be amplified by adaptation to the needs of varying situa- 
tions. On the one hand, to deal with complicated regional variations corre- 
lated with relatively short divergence periods, particularly among people living 
in continued contact with each other, comparative dialectology has had to 
develop new procedures such as the mapping of isoglosses and the study of 
word distributions. On the other hand, to deal with remote linguistic relation- 
ships reflecting very long divergence periods, it has been necessary to work out 
dependable criteria for distinguishing between chance and more-than-chance 
similarities, and between loan and residual agreements. Edward Sapir, after 
demonstrating outstanding skill in applying comparative linguistics to middle 
time depths, as represented in his Uto-Aztecan work, then went on to become 
one of the universally recognized pioneers in remote comparison, as exemplified 
in his studies of Hokan-Coahuiltecan and certain other groupings. It is in- 
correct, I am convinced, to think that only Sapir’s Uto-Aztecan and Athabas- 
can comparisons were scientifically and conclusively established. True, Sapir’s 
lists of Penutian and Hokan-Coahuiltecan cognates can be augmented as new 
and more complete dictionaries become available and, as he himself suggests, 
some of his specific word comparisons may have to be discarded, but his com 
pilations already contain more than an ample minimum of unquestionable 
common vocabulary and phonetic correspondences for demonstrating com- 
mon origin of the included languages. If we hold to Sapir’s strict scientific cri- 
teria and continue to refine them still further, it will be possible to go even 
farther than he did in penetrating still further back into prehistory by means 
of linguistic evidence. 

One of Sapir’s most widely known contributions is his over-all synthesis of 
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North American languages, the famous reduction of American languages to six 
major groupings. It is perhaps inevitable that such a widely disseminated 
scheme will not be thoroughly understood by some of those who cite and dis- 
cuss it. As Sapir himself explains the matter (1929), his groupings represent in 
part already demonstrable relationships and in part suggestions as to likely 
hypotheses. Although the encyclopedia article is very brief, Sapir tries to indi- 
cate specifically which parts of the scheme are definite and which are hypo- 
thetical. Those who wish to use the scheme, therefore, should make careful 
note of any of Sapir’s remarks referring to the language or languages they are 
interested in. For the Southwestern languages, as indicated by Newman, 
Sapir regarded the inclusion of Zuni in the Aztec-Tanoan stock as a suggestion, 
and similarly the grouping of Keresan in ‘“‘Hokan-Siouan.’”’ He considered 
Aztec-Tanoan and Hokan-Coahuiltecan as already established in his time, and 
subsequent studies continue to confirm him (Whorf and Trager 1937; Green- 
berg and Swadesh 1953). 

Most vital in appreciating the significance of comparative linguistics is 
time perspective. It is not sufficient to know that two languages are divergent 
developments from an earlier common tongue, but it is essential to know 
about how long it has been since their common period, and this can be judged 
ie degree of linguistic divergence. Sapir indicates relative divergence 
by the way in which the languages are combined in his outline. The new 
methodology of lexicostatistic dating seems to offer reasonably helpful esti- 
mates of divergence time in centuries. For conveying a clearer notion of diver- 
gence in our ordinary discussions of linguistic groupings, there is much to 
recommend the practice suggested by Whorf and Trager of distinguishing a 
series of successively more remote degrees of relationship in the terminology: 
family, stock, phylum. They describe Aztec-Tanoan as a phylum, but I think 
it is best to reserve this term for groupings that are even more divergent than 
this one. I would describe Aztec-Tanoan as a stock, one branch of which is 
Uto-Aztecan, a substock, made up of a series of language families. 
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Intercultural Relations in the Greater Southwest 


RUTH UNDERHILL 
Denver, Colorado 


IRCHHOFF’S paper, which initiates this symposium, has divided the 

Greater Southwest into a number of small cultural provinces. I shall pro- 
pose some larger groupings of these, on the basis of intercultural relations. 
Suggestions, in this brief presentation, apply only to Oasis America. References 
to Arid America will be confined to the Great Basin, where the culture of that 
large and vaguely bounded area appears in its best known form. Beals (19430), 
Kroeber (1925) and Lowie (1923) have suggested that a Basin-like culture was 
once common throughout the whole of the Greater Southwest. Lowie (1923) 
called it a ‘‘primeval ultramontane layer.’’ Where weather and soil conditions 
permitted, this layer was overlaid by patterns from the south, coming either 
direct from Mexico or sometimes, as we now surmise, by a roundabout route 
through the Plains. Among the agriculturists of Oasis America the substratum 
shows through, now at one point, now another (Map I). 

Beals (1932:155-—219) and Kroeber (1925:583) have listed some of the sub- 
stratum traits, mostly in material culture. To these Zingg adds captive eagles 
and perhaps the kickstick race suggested by two feather-stuffed balls found 
in Lovelock Cave (1939:14). In the nonmaterial realm, Kroeber lists puberty 
rituals, the unsought vision and magic “rather than true shamanism”’ 
(1943:195). I would add to this some other devices for negating the dangerous 
power of the supernatural: the semicouvade or restrictions on the father after 
a birth as well as on the mother, and some form of purification for the mourners 
after a death. These procedures, seen in their simplest form in the Basin, are 
intensified and elaborated in California and on the Northwest Coast, so that 
we have a public ceremony for girls at puberty and a mourning anniversary 
for the dead. In other parts of America they appear, now simple and now elab- 
orate, from the Eastern Algonkians to the Northwest Coast. Driver has sug- 
gested that the girl’s puberty observances, in simple form, were brought over 
by the first immigrants (1941:62). I would go further and surmise that rites 
for all three events in the life cycle—birth, girl’s puberty and death—were 
brought over very early in simple form and survive among the hunting and 
gathering peoples. I do not include boy’s puberty here. That is a more com- 
plicated ceremonial with organizational and theological implications. It often 
arises after the more magical ceremonial for the girls has been abandoned. 

The sucking shaman, another Basin trait, seems to me equally ancient 
Clements (1932: 241) suggests that he was one of the earliest healers in the Old 
World as well as the new. In the Basin, there are also Snake and Bear shamans 
and some who retrieve lost souls, an echo of the Northwest. The individual 
vision may be another early trait. It too is widespread among hunting and 
gathering peoples who function as individuals and need such power more than 
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agriculturists who work in groups. To these ceremonial characteristics can be 
added a simple musical style, with few notes and no long leaps, and two simple 
forms of dance. These are the round dance, in clockwise circuit, and the so- 
called “‘bear dance,”’ where couples or rows of dancers walk backward and for- 
ward facing each other (Kurath 1953:62-63). Myths may mention creation, 
with animal protagonists and the theme of two warring brothers. There is no 
emergence, nor stories of migration. 

Elements of social organization I shall not take up, for these would need a 
long separate study. Steward (1937:258-60), Murdock and Eggan (1950: 291 
321) have shown that a change in organization from the simple to the complex 
may work out on the basis of economic background, without reference to bor- 
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rowing. Therefore, I shall refer only in passing to the band organization of the 
seminomads and the localized lineages of the sedentary groups. Movements, 
fighting for agricultural land, and farming methods all played their part in 
the developing system of each area. 

Oasis America, as shown on Map I, includes the River Yumans, the Pima- 
Papago, the Pueblos, four provinces of northern Mexico and a nimbus of Up- 
land Yumans and Athabascans. Here there is no such uniformity as can be 
found in the Basin. Nevertheless, a number of shared traits indicate that a 
common agricultural pattern may once have pervaded the whole area. Chief 
among these traits was, of course, the growing of maize. Most groups also grew 
tobacco and cotton and used the belt loom. Some results of sedentary life were 
a localized lineage with land property and a more or less complex organization 
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of leadership. The acquisition and defense of property led to war and perhaps 
to scalping, an old substitute for the taking of prisoners where prisoners were 
inconvenient. The care of maize involved community ceremonies, conducted 
by a trained priest, not an inspirational shaman. Some elements of the cere- 
mony thus developed are entirely foreign to the Basin. Among these are color 
directions, the use of tobacco, cornmeal and prayer-sticks, an anti-clockwise 
circuit in dancing, god impersonation with masks and clowns. 

One function of the priest could well be a development of Basin usage. 
This is his guardianship of a fetish, sometimes in his house. As I have argued 
in another place (1948:15-16) this might be an extension of the guardianship 
by vision seeker or shaman of the fetish recommended in his vision. The dif- 
ference is that, with the agriculturists, the fetish is communal and with some 
groups has even developed into a god-image. The priest who tends it often 
takes over rites for the life crises if these are at all regarded. He presents the 
newborn child to the Sun and presides at death ceremonies 

Within this basic agricultural pattern we can differentiate various prov 
inces which later were influenced from the south, perhaps by different routes 

Seals 1932:147; Daifuku 1952:199; Haury 1945:65 

Consider first the Uto-Aztecans of Mexico, once perhaps adjoining their 
relatives in the Basin before the Yuman and Athabascan intrusion. In north 
Mexico, Beals differentiates six provinces, of which I have space to consider 
only the four northernmost (Map II). These are Sinaloa, Northern Sierra, 
Sonora and Southern Sierra. In addition to the agricultural traits just men- 
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tioned, all have the southern characteristic of ceremonial drinking, which seems 
never to have got far beyond the international border. Through this overlay, 
however, there crop up such Basin traits as crisis rites, shamanism, the vision 
and even the kickstick race. These traits are particularly noticeable in the 
three groups nearest the Basin. 

Of these the most primitive, according to Beals’ lists (1932:156—219), 
would seem to be the Tarahumara, with their frequent cave dwellings, their 
lack of cotton and of irrigation. Closely allied with them in language are the 
Cahita of the west coast who, Beals considers (pp. 145, 149), may have moved 
there from the east. Both these groups retain such Basin traits as crisis rites 
and a full shamanistic system, with vision, guardian spirit, bundle and crystal. 
Overlaying them, in Sinaloa, are the ceremonial features of idols and communal 
gatherings. The ceremonial system is particularly interesting, for it involves 
men’s and women’s societies with hereditary leaders and functions in curing, 
weather control, hunting and war (Beals 1943a:69). The whole arrangement 
is very like that of distant Zuni, even to ground paintings for initiation. Here 
we have a problem in migration. Before the Athabascans flooded in, may there 
have been closer connection between a Cahita group living further east anc 
the then larger Pueblo area? 

The third of the transition groups is Sonora. Here, for the present, I can 
include the Pima-Papago since they share a long list of traits with their con- 
geners, the Pima Bajo and Opata (Johnson 1950: 20-25; Underhill 1939: 234: 
Beals 1932:156-219). On other counts, as will appear later, I shall need to 
relate them to some Yumans and Shoshoneans in the United States. They, 
especially the Papago, are a truly transition group, allied with several areas. 

Sonora and Sinaloa, of the Cahita, share a number of traits little known to 
the south of them but common in the United States. Such are the weaving 
sword and scalping. It seems possible that the tepary bean, widely used by 
Pimans and Yumans, may also be a local product. Another local development 
which extends to Tarahumara, Papago and Yumans is that of trading partner- 
ships. In fact, these three north Mexican provinces, combining rather simple 
ceremonials with many Basin features, might be called a transition area be- 
tween the gathering Uto-Aztecans at the north and the agricultural ones at 
the south. 

The Papago, on the northwestern frontier of this Mexican group, need 
further notice. Perhaps only because more is known of them, these desert 
dwellers present a particularly interesting example of transition. In spite of 
rain scarcity, which necessitates as much gathering as agriculture, they have 
a complete system of agricultural ceremonies, some of which almost duplicate 
those of the Cora. Paralleling this is a Basin system, with observance of the 
life crises, with the vision, the sucking shaman, the bundle and crystal. 

Papago culture has extensions in several directions, one of these connecting 
with the Tusayan area. Every four years the Wiikita, popularly known as a 
harvest festival, is held “‘to keep the world in order.”’ That very statement re- 
minds us of the Pueblos but more striking are the dancers in mask and kilt, 
the clowns, the elaborate cornmeal sprinkling. None of this is to be seen in the 
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other Papago ceremonies, where there are no masks and where the breechclout 
is worn instead of the kilt. The Wiikita, obviously of northern provenience, 
has elements from several Hopi ceremonies and might well be a reminiscence, 
achieved by remnants of an immigration from the north or by those who had 
been spectators of it. Most striking are the costumes of two impersonators who 
go from house to house before the ceremony, one duplicating the mask of the 
\holi kachina. It is interesting to note that the full masked ceremony takes 
place only among the eastern Papago and, formerly, with the Pima. This is the 
area of the classic Hohokam (Underhill 1946:327 

The fourth Mexican province to be noticed is that of the Southern Sierra, 


30) 


inhabited by Cora, Huichol, Tepehuane, Tepecano and Acaxee. These agri- 
culturists, as Beals has remarked (1932:136, 149), might be listed in Meso- 
america, quite as well as in the Greater Southwest. They are included here 
because of their close connection with Sonora, both linguistic and ceremonial] 
Tepecano and Tepehuane, in fact, are closer to Piman than to Cora and 
Huichol (Mason 1948:290). It is with the more southerly groups of the prov- 
ince that Piman connections are most obvious. Cora speeches at drinking 
ceremonials are very like those of the Papago (Underhill 1948:23) while 
Acaxee and Papago introduce their intervillage games with almost the same 
ceremonial (Beals 1933: 11-33). 

A trait of Huichol and Tarahumara which did not reach the north until 
later times is the use of peyote. Connected with it is the ceremonial journey, 
with restrictions and special language. A similar journey is found among the 
Papago, where the object is not peyote but salt. Perhaps the salt journeys of 
both Hopi and Zuni may be faint echoes of it, as also the Taos camp at Blue 
Lake. The warpath behavior of the Chiracahua Apache with its restrictions 
and its special language (Opler 1941: 36-37) may be another echo, learned per- 
haps from the Papago who were neighbors and enemies. In this connection, 
the Pawnee Hako presents an interesting problem. It seems unique among 
Plains ceremonies. Still, in the days when Jumanos and Piros occupied the 
area which is now Athabascan, the agricultural Caddoans with their Mother 
Corn and their four societies may have had influences from the south Sierra, 
either direct or relayed. 

Last among the Uto-Aztecan agriculturists come the Pueblos. On the map 
today, they appear as isolated islands in a sea of Athabascans. We must re- 
member that during much of the time when influences were spreading from 
Mexico, that was not the case. Pueblo settlements spread down the Rio 
Grande as far as Texas and branched out east and west in New Mexico. This 
makes the Pueblo area a really sizable one and in close connection with the 
Southern Sierra. Perhaps there was a route of communication up the Rio 
Grande entirely bypassing Sonora. This seems likely when we note the number 
of Mexican traits—Parsons (1939) gives several pages of them—which were 
never reported for north Mexico. Their development of song, dance and god 
impersonation is striking and almost duplicates reports from Mexico City 
(Parsons 1939:1016-25). There are also many likenesses with the Cora 
Huichol (p. 1010) which do not appear in Sonora and give color to the sug- 
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gestion by Beals (1932:147) that there were at least two routes of influence 
from the south, used at different periods. Much Pueblo development, however, 
as the same author remarks, was indigenous or derived from sources other than 
Mexico. One example of their difference from the south is the absence of cert 
monial drinking, characteristic all the way through Mexico to South America. 
Along with the extreme difference in language shown by all but the Hopi, this 
is another symptom of development in isolation. 

On closer view, the Pueblos are by no means a unit. Recent studies by 
Hawley (1937, 1950) and others have increasingly revealed the difference be- 
tween the Western or Desert Pueblos (Hopi and Zuni) and the Eastern or 
River Pueblos (Tanoan and most of the Keres) with Acoma and Laguna as a 
transition area. We have been accustomed to think of all these as developing 
from the same Anasazi hearth and perhaps sharing, from early times, such 
features as the matrilineal clan. Eggan, in his masterly study of the Western 
Pueblos (1950), found it necessary to explain why the Eastern Pueblos should 
have lost this trait. However, Reed’s careful archeological study (1950) suggests 
that the Pueblo groups may have gone through their development in quite 
different localities, meeting for close interchange only at a later period. 

Is it possible, then, that Hopi and Zuni developed their very specialized 
systems, including matriliny, in desert isolation, while the main stream of 
Mexican influence came up the Rio Grande, reaching the Eastern Pueblos first 
and being relayed west? This is only one of many questions which can be pro- 
posed here but not answered. A consciousness of it, however, may sharpen our 
perception of certain differences. 

One such is the elaborate development of the kachina cult in the west. 
Parsons (1939:979) assumes that this cult was passed by Zuni to the Keres. 
However, borrowing might have been in the other direction. God impersona- 
tion was practised both in Mexico and in most of the Eastern Pueblos though 
it did not hold a position of supreme importance. If Keres passed it to the 
Zuni who themselves admit teaching it to Hopi (Parsons 1939:971), then we 
might have here another example of elaboration in isolation. The Eastern 
Pueblos, on the other hand, have favored other Mexican customs. Such are 
the Eagle Dance, resembling the Aztec mask of Eagle Knights, and the hunt 
dances in animal costume. The important Corn, or Saint’s Day Dance, though 
it has been spoken of as modern, parallels Sahagun’s description of an Aztec 
performance with standard, ramada, cylindrical drum and personal decora- 
tions (quoted in Genin 1920:660-67). A close resemblance of the east to the 
Huichol appears in the likeness of the Keresan Iyatiku with the Huichol God- 
dess of Growth. A fruitful field of investigation would be the working out of 
other points along this line. They might present us with a picture of a former 
Eastern Pueblo area, in contact or near contact with north Mexican agricul 
turists and sharing with them patriliny, irrigation, important war chiefs and 
war organization as well as items of ceremony. 

Before leaving the Eastern Pueblos, other contacts of theirs are to be con- 
sidered, chiefly those with the Caddoans. The Pawnee, in spite of their historic 
location, have traditions about once living in the Southwest (Hyde 1951:3), 
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perhaps meaning Texas. They share such traits of Eastern Pueblos as four 
Corn Groups (like Isleta), a Mother Corn (like Iyatiku, of the Keres), and a 
division of bundle groups into summer and winter moieties, each taking charge 
for half the year. Some of their procedures, like the hierarchic council and the 
perfect corn ear fetish, are found also in the west but could quite well have 
come through an eastern medium. Mexican traits not so clearly reflected in 
the Pueblos are the ceremonial journey, already mentioned, and the arrow 
sacrifice, almost a duplicate of Aztec procedure. 

In later days and after their contraction, the Eastern Pueblos had in- 
fluence from the Plains, first through Apache, then Comanche (Parsons 
1939: 1029-37; Lange 1953:218-29). In trying to identify the traits received, 
I find them referring to the Basin quite as much as to the conglomerate and 
recent Plains culture. Such traits are the Bear Doctor, the clockwise dance 
circuit, used at Picuris and Isleta, and the simple musical style, though here 
with leaps between the notes. Sleight-of-hand performances, while suggestive 
of the Basin and California, were also highly developed in Mexico. Clowns, 
suggested by Parsons as a Plains importation, were also known in Mexico. 
Comparatively recent importations from the Plains are the Omaha Grass 
Dance, the Comanche Dance, the housetop announcements at Taos, and some 
items of costume. 

Now we turn to the Western Pueblos where Zuni, with its aberrant lan- 
guage and highly integrated ceremonial system, may well have been the nu- 
cleus. Hopi may have been a later member of the group, for it stands out from 
Zuni as showing more emphasis on Basin characteristics. Such are the seclusion 
of the adolescent girl and the parturient; a stated fear of the dead who are 
here not thoroughly identified with kachina; and a retention of the sucking 
shaman (Beaglehole 1935), even the name for sorcerer being similar to that 
used by Basin and southern California (Parsons 1939: 1037). We must allow to 
Hopi some unexplained connections with Mexico not observed at Zuni, as in 
some Nahua names for gods and the character of the god of death. Another 
subject for inquiry! 

In connection with north Mexico, we mentioned elements of Hopi ceremony 
found among the Pimans. There seems to have been some reciprocal influence, 
since the Hopi and Pima corn-grinding songs are almost identical and in a 
musical style midway between those of the two areas (Herzog 1936). We have 
heard of the Aholi Kachina mask used by the Papago. Hopis have legends of 
how the Aholi and Eototo kachinas went to the Red Land of the south and 
brought back squash, after long wanderings. Here we may have an echo of 
history. Hopi has other connections with the Pimans and even further west, 
which will be taken up later. 

The two non-Pueblo groups cutting across our area are the Athabascans 
and the Yumans. I shall take little time on the Athabascans since the Navaho, 
in particular, are now under intensive study and we shall soon have new 
material. We may note that all Athabascans show a strong Basin and northern 
characteristic in their fear of the dead, even to obliterating of the under- 
takers’ tracks, an ancient custom found as far away as the Algonkians 
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(Voegelin 1944:362). Athabascans, like Basin people, give attention to girl’s 
puberty. Here, however, she is given a public ceremony and the emphasis is 
on her future beauty and usefulness rather than on supernatural danger. 
These additions to an ancient trait are also found in the Northwest and 
Driver suggests that it was the Athabascans who brought them thence to cer- 
tain Southwestern groups (1941:62). Other northern elements appear in 
Navaho mythology. Such are the visit to a village of supernaturals where 
power is attained, and the subduing of monsters who are then turned into some- 
thing useful. The mother-in-law taboo, obviously suited to a matrilocal so- 
ciety, is, nevertheless, not Southwestern. Its distribution and the method of 
its acquisition by Navaho and Apache would make an interesting study. 

The debt of the Athabascans to the Pueblos is well documented. For the 
Navaho, particularly, I would suggest that the period of intensive learning 
was from 1723-1770, when refugees from all the Pueblos lived with the 
Navaho in northcentral New Mexico. Some specifically Western Pueblo 
traits, like the Night Chant, were probably acquired during the subsequent 
expansion. In contrast to the group which became Navaho, those now called 
Apache preferred to remain hunters and fighters, with only a little horticulture 
among the western groups. Some of their chief victims were the Pimans and 
I have no doubt that the black and white coiled basketry of the San Carlos 
was the work of Piman women captives. In ceremony, Goodwin (1945:506) 
says that the Apache have all the Navaho chants, though in simpler form. 
Chief among:them is the Bear Dance, related to the Navaho Shooting Chant. 
The Jicarilla, neighbors to Taos, have adapted their Holiness Rite from a 
Taos ceremony (Opler 1943). 

The other non-Uto-Aztecan group to be considered is the Yumans, who 
divide the Uto-Aztecans of California from those of Arizona and share many 
traits with both. Along the Lower Colorado, Yuman groups appear like a 
narrow wedge but this widens in the Arizona Plateau. Here are the Upland 
Yumans, Walapai, Havasupai and Yavapai. Except for the little Havasupai 
group, who have happened into a fertile canyon near the Hopi, the Upland 
Yumans are food collectors. Their terrain resembles the Basin and their cus- 
toms are Basin-like (Kroeber 1939:50) except where they have been influenced 
by neighbors like the Hopi or the Western Apache. Their outstanding differ- 
ence from the Basin is in their warlike tendency and their use of crematior 
instead of burial. Neither war nor cremation, however, have the elaborate de- 
velopment seen among their congeners on the Lower Colorado. 

With the River Yumans, in the Colorado and Gila valleys, we have an 
interesting phenomenon where, again, study is required. These are an agri- 
cultural people, practising cremation and making red pottery like the Papago. 
It has been suggested that they were the original inhabitants of the Hokoham 
area, before the coming of the Puebloan contingent. From ethnology, such a 
hypothesis receives very little confirmation. Kroeber, in a study of their rela- 
tives, the Seri (19315), found only twenty-two traits common to Seri and 
Pima. Some of their outstanding ceremonies, such as cremation, mourning 
anniversary and the “baking”’ at girl’s puberty, point not toward the Pimans 
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but toward the southern California Shoshoneans. Their strikingly warlike 
tendency sets them apart from all their neighbors. It is hard to imagine people 
of that stripe as predecessors of the peace-loving Pimans. 

At present, agriculture seems the connecting link between Pimans and 
Yumans. Kroeber has said of the Mohave that farming sat lightly upon them 
and I quite agree. I spent six months with that tribe, some years ago, recording 
their sagas and attempting to work out their social organization. I came away 
with the distinct impression of an intruding people, to whom the practice of 
agriculture was foreign. True, there was magnificent possibility for it in the 
floods of the Colorado valley and in the wild cereals, propagating themselves 
in the river mud. Here was a chance for agriculture like that of the ancient 
Nile, with irrigation systems and careful organization. Some organization I did 
find in that each family held urgently to its land rights, but there was no or- 
ganized activity. Corn-growing was left to the women, usually a sign that work 
is on a small scale, since women have other duties. There were practically no 
agricultural ceremonies, such as we find among all peoples devoted to the 
fruits of the soil. The one gathering often known as a harvest feast could be 
classed also as a trading meet between rival divisions who wished temporarily 
to overcome their usual enmity. 

There were no corn spirits, no myth of human beings emerging from the 
earth like plants. The sagas which I wrote down, either in text or synopsis, 
almost never spoke of agriculture. Rather, they described a wandering people, 
with culture very like that of the Basin. They tell of entering the Colorado 
valley and they celebrate its natural phenomena but they do not mention 
planting. I suggest that we have here a group of intruders, with a basic culture 
like that of the Upland Yumans. They enter an area where agriculture is 
practically forced on them. They fight to keep that area, driving some of their 
congeners to the Gila, but they do not exploit it (Kroeber 1948a, 1948d). 

West of the River Yumans are the Shoshoneans of southern California, 
Uto-Aztecans but not agriculturists. They are included here because of close 
likenesses both to Yumans and Pimans. Migrants from the Basin, their differ 
ence in language from the other Shoshoneans and from the Pimans shows 
that they have been in this position a long time. They have even developed 
considerable language difference among themselves. Their basic culture is 
Basin-like but on this has been superposed the California pattern of localized 
patrilineal groups, finally organized into clans and moieties. These moieties, 
with associated totems, are not unlike those of their California neighbors, the 
Miwok and Mono (Strong 1929:341). Also Californian is their emphasis on 
cremation and mourning anniversaries and their use of shell money. 

A number of other traits link these Shoshoneans not only with southern 
California but also with the River Yumans to the east of them and the 
Papago east of the Yumans. In fact, we have here a cluster of culture traits 
differing considerably from those in the Pueblos. They constitute a possible 
area of ‘‘western”’ Southwest, as shown on Map II. Doubtless, if information 
were more complete, the Pima and some of northern Mexico would be in- 
cluded, since these groups lie near one route by which southern influences 
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traveled north. Asa stimulus to further study, I list here some of the important 
traits in this California-Arizona area (Map III). 


Traits shared by southern California Shoshoneans, River Yumans and Papago: 
Patrilineal clans and clan-owned personal names or titles (latter also Hopi) 
Semicouvade (also Basin and California) 

Public ceremony at girl’s adolescence (also Athabascans) 

Taboo on names of dead (also Athabascan, Basin and much of California) 
Peculiar staccato style in ceremonial speeches (also Pomo, Maidu) 

Origin myth of dying god and warring supernaturals 

Musical style of few notes (also Basin and, to lesser degree, Plains) 

Clockwise round dance (also Basin and Plains) 


A study of material culture and kinship would bring out further resem- 
blances, often shared with the Basin and California. This particular area 
seems a point where such influences have flowered and elaborated, perhaps 
under influences from the south—an interesting development. One elabora- 
tion containing Mexican and northern elements but entirely foreign to the 
Pueblo area is the origin myth of the two warring supernaturals and the dying 
god. The Luisefio version of this myth, with its account of the birth of beings 
and objects, has been likened by Kroeber to a Polynesian cosmogonic chant 
(1925:677). The Shoshoneans have it in its most elaborate form and have 
integrated it fully into their ceremonies. With Papago and Yumans, this is not 


the case. The Papago omit many elements. Though the first part of their 
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story includes the dying god and his cremation (non-Papago procedure), there 
is an unexplained addition concerning emergence, migration and conquest. 
Clear evidence of a Puebloan myth attached to a Californian one! Here is 
another sign of Puebloan migration to the Papago area. 

If we leave the nonagricultural and nonwarlike Shoshoneans out of the 
picture, we find some very close agreements between the other two members 
of the group, River Yumans and Papago. Besides the shared traits already 
noted, we may list the following. 

Traits shared by River Yumans and Papago (often Pima also): 

Mexican pyramidal corn, tepary bean 

Club and shield in warfare (also Pueblos) 

Scalp on pole (also western Pueblos) 

Scalper’s purification (also Western Pueblos; slight suggestion Western Upland 

Yumans, Eastern Pueblos, Athabascans) 

Calendar stick 

Begging dance (one village performing for another, expecting gifts of food) 

lrading meet with partners (also north Mexico) 

These traits, concerned mostly with fighting and trading, might have been 
passed between enemies, living side by side at not too remote a date. Most 
noticeable among them is the scalper’s purification, distantly related, perhaps, 
to the war penalties paid by all slayers of enemies in some parts of California 
and to the murderer’s purification on Puget Sound (Smith 1940:162, 156). A 
long quarantine for the killer seems an inconvenient measure for a warlike 
people. Indeed, the Yumans do not quarantine the killers but only a special 
scalper, qualified by dream. The strenuous ordeal practised by Pimans and 
Western Pueblos would seem more likely to originate with a peaceful people 
and especially one who combine fear of the enemy with fear of the dead in 
general. This would center the usage among Pimans and Western Pueblos 
An interesting but surprising occurrence of the rite is found among the warlike 
Creek (Swanton 1928:423). 

Though Papago and River Yumans show likeness mostly in such traits as 
could have been acquired in none too friendly group relationships, Papago and 
Shoshoneans show detailed likeness in several traits which skip the Yumans. 


Traits shared by Papago and Southern California Shoshoneans: 

Moieties with associated totems Coyote and Buzzard for Papago, Coyote and Wild 
cat for Shoshoneans; totemic moieties elsewhere in California but with different 
names) 

Names of patrilineal clans almost identical (aapap for Papago, apapatcem for 
Mountain Cahuilla) 

Ceremonial institution of priest, house and fetish (also Western Pueblos, not so 
clear in east) 

The moieties noted here are similar not only in totem names but in use of 
body paints. With the Shoshoneans, however, they have important ceremonial! 
duties, while they are little more than names with the Papago who have trans- 
ferred exogamy to the village. The most detailed similarity is in the institution 
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defined by Strong (1927) as that of priest, house and fetish. With both groups 
the priest, or ceremonial leader, is loosely hereditary in the male line. The 
community house where he lives is a brush-covered hut. The fetish is wrapped 
in basketry and contains eagle feathers which are strung up for ceremony. 
River Yumans have no analogue to this for the Scalp Keeper and his trophy 
should be equated rather with the Piman and Pueblo Enemy Slayers. 

The detailed resemblances between Papago and Shoshoneans point to a 
one-time close association, even though there is now considerable difference in 
language. I would suggest, as another problem for study, the question whether 
southern California Shoshoneans were the original cremating occupants of the 
Hohokam area, with the River Yumans as later intruders. Whatever may be 
the time relationship, it is obvious that Pima-Papago, River Yumans and 
Shoshoneans form the nucleus of a culture which I have spoken of provision- 
ally as western Southwest (Map III). This area is divided from the Pueblo 
area, though not by a sharp line for the Western Pueblos align now with one 
group, now with the other. This divided affiliation may be another sign of 
unique and isolated development. 

The above discussion has omitted one unique ceremonial feature of south- 
ern California, the Chungichnich religion. This was practised by groups on the 
coast: the extinct Juanefio and Gabrielino, the Shoshonean Luisefio and the 
Yuman Dieguejio. Its rites, which included a ground painting and moral dis- 
course, should be distinguished from the taking of datura which had a wider 
distribution. I have argued in another place (1948:9-10) that the discourse 
sounds like an adaptation of Christian teaching. A similar painting was seen 
by Perez de Ribas in Sinaloa (1645:40-41). Christian additions were suggested 
and carried out. We have here the interesting problem of whether the whole 
complex was carried up the west coast, in Spanish times, reaching only the 
few peoples named. As for the idea of ground painting, may this date from a 
much earlier contact of Cahita with Zuni? 


CONCLUSION 
As a basis for further discussion, I suggest the foliowing culture groupings for 
Oasis America. 
I. Areas closely related to Mesoamerica (southern Sierra with, perhaps, 
Tepic, Culiacan and Jalisco). 

II. Transition areas between Basin and agriculturists with traits of both 
in varying degrees (Old Sinoloa, Northern Sierra, Sonora, including 
Pima-Papago. Overlaps III). 

III. Western Southwest (River Yumans, Papago, Pima with extensions 
to Western Pueblos and Athabascans). 

IV. Transition area between western and eastern Southwest (Western 
Pueblos). 

V. Eastern Southwest (Eastern Pueblos, including the vanished ones and 
perhaps Pawnee). 
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COMMENTS 
By W. W. Hitt, University of New Mexico 


Two things are immediately apparent from Underhill’s paper. First, we 
have requested her to perform an almost impossible task in assembling ma- 
terial on cultural relations in the native Southwest and I feel that we owe her 
a debt of gratitude for a job well done. Second, I am profoundly impressed by 
the fact that after sixty years of field work in the Southwest we are unable to 
answer many of the basic questions which she poses. I would here like to issue 
a word of caution on one point and to speculate on another. 

Underhill implies that in early history we cannot distinguish between 
Apache and Navaho. There has been a growing tendency to ignore or to over- 
look this. The impression is created, often unconsciously, that historic Navaho 
culture or a substantial and recognizable segment of it has considerable antiq- 
uity and as such can, for example, be used to determine routes of migration. 
Following Underhill I believe that our perspective on the development of areas 
and cultures in the Southwest will remain clearer if approached from the prem- 
ise indicated by the data. The data show that there appeared in this region an 
undifferentiated group of Athabascans who in the course of time grew in size, 
segmented, and through adjustment to local environmental and social condi- 
tions achieved the status of the Navaho and the A pache cultures. Working from 
the known to the unknown gives a better basis for historical reconstruction 
ind provides a better interpretation of the archeological work past and present. 

Next, a few remarks upon the problem of the Eastern Pueblo. It has been 
stated that these people form a distinctive cultural unit. Reed, on the basis of 
archeological evidence, has suggested the possibility of the Eastern and 
Western Pueblo having fairly long separate developments. This appears rea- 
sonable and certainly no bulk of archeological material has been marshaled to 


he contrary. Ethnological material, though scanty, tends to support this 
hypothesis. It indicates that this separatistic trend once established continued 
well into the historic period and that the Eastern Pueblo underwent unique 
internal developments and had outside contacts of a kind or intensity not ex- 
perienced by the western and some of the middle Rio Grande groups. 

One characteristic of the Eastern Pueblo has been their ability to preserve 
the integrity of their basic cultural patterns in the face of four hundred years 
of European contact. This has resulted not from habitual Pueblo secretiveness 
alone, but through invention of adjustive mechanisms to preserve the status 
quo. 

One example of this from the Tewa must suffice. Archeology indicates a 
downward trend in population even before the arrival of the Spanish. Further 
depletions resulted from the first two hundred years of European contact and 
left the individual villages undermanned. This jeopardized many of the more 
complicated cultural pursuits demanding communal effort. Ethnological evi- 
dence indicates that a breakdown was prevented by the creation of a system 
of reciprocal obligations and shared personnel between groups beginning possi- 
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bly even in the protohistoric period. For example, the membership of various 
villages combined temporarily for offensive and defensive military operations. 
As to subsistence, men from several groups banded together and journeyed 
into the plains to hunt buffalo and antelope. A complicated religious and 
secret society structure was preserved relatively intact by sharing personnel 
at the time of major village ceremonial efforts, individual society initiations, 
and other religious functions. 

The predilection for explaining Southwestern culture in terms of Mexico 
has tended to blind us to indigenous development and contacts with other 
areas. This has been true for the Eastern Pueblo where, though influences from 
the south cannot be denied, they should be seen in their proper perspective. 

The degree and amount of Plains influence represents one unique aspect 
of this area. This has been commented upon by Parsons, Ellis and Lange 
among others, who have indicated the need of more searching analysis and 
further field work in this direction. It can be predicted that, when this and an 
extension of archeological studies to the north and east are undertaken, clues 
will be discovered to explain many features of Rio Grande Pueblo culture, in- 
cluding social structure, which appear anomalous at the present time. 

It must be remembered that this area bore the sustained brunt of Spanish 
contacts. This resulted in mutual borrowing and in the case of the Eastern 
Pueblo an early and thoroughgoing integration into the culture of many 
European traits. While not an entirely unique experience the intensity of the 
contact was not shared by other Pueblo people. 

In summary, both archeological and ethnological data support Reed’s 
contention of a long and separate series of developments and contacts for the 
Eastern Pueblo which when thoroughly studied should explain the unique char- 
acter of this subculture within the Southwest. 


By EsTHER S. GOLDFRANK, New York Cily 


In her necessarily short survey, Underhill has indicated the major tradi- 
tions present in the Greater Southwest. These are varied indeed, ranging from 
that of simple hunting and gathering peoples at one end of the scale, to that 
of the modern Rio Grande Pueblos with their well-developed irrigation agri- 
culture, elaborate administrative organization, and ceremonial, at the other. 
Also varied are the environments (desert, mountain, plateau, river valley) and 
the external influences (Great Basin, Plains, Mexico) to which these peoples 
have been exposed. In addition there are problems of internal development 
and migration and, finally, problems of time. Faced with the rapid changes of 
the present and the striking developments of the distant past (for instance, 
from a preagricultural, preceramic phase to Mogollon, Hohokam and Anasazi 
society), we cannot help but realize that interactions between one and another 
of these groups were in all probability more frequent, and the impulses that 
reached them more differentiated, than was previously supposed. 

Archeology and history are giving us a firm fundament of facts. But even 
in the Southwest where we already have a very considerable body of such 
data, many, and to the ethnologist crucial, aspects of culture have not as yet 
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been clarified, and quite possibly may never be clarified by these means. Thus 
we have to be willing to use other methods to gain insight, even when we recog- 
nize their shortcomings. It would be foolish to refuse to use anecdotes and 
myths because certain elements included in them can be shown to be fictional, 
or to find no validity in age-area theories because certain historical data refute 
the thesis that the area of greatest elaboration is always the area of earliest 
incidence. Such criticisms serve as significant warnings, and at times they may 
be decisive in shaping the course of investigation. But they should not stop 
us from continuing to use dynamic concepts as working hypotheses, even 
when exceptions can be documented. There is always the possibility that new 
hypotheses will take care of the exceptions, that new categories will refine but 
not destroy earlier formulations. 

Underhill is aware of these problems, and at several points in her survey 
she has ventured beyond the certain. Time permits comment on only one in- 
stance. Continuing from where she has left off, I would like to suggest a possi- 
ble further influence of the ecological factor on one aspect of adaptation. 

Underhill tells us that after a six-month stay with the Mohave she was 
impressed with their organizational devices but also, considering their intensive 
type of agriculture, with their lack of corn spirits, agricultural ceremonial, and 
agricultural detail in their sagas; and she suggests that here we have a group 
of intruders with an early basic culture like that of the Upland Yumans. 
This could very plausibly be the case, but I should like to add that the fact of 
intrusion alone cannot fully explain Mohave cultural emphasis. The Navaho 
were also intruders, and for a considerable period in their history they, like 
the Mohave, depended on agriculture as the basis of their subsistence economy. 
However, their myths and rituals are replete with agricultural concepts and 
details; and their First Man is said to have been created from white corn, 
their First Woman from yellow corn (Matthews 1897:68). 

That the penetration of Pueblo traits among the Navaho was intensified 
in the century after the Pueblo revolt of 1680, particularly in areas such as 
Canyon de Chelly, can be taken as certain, but the widespread acceptance of 
Pueblo methods of cultivation, ideas, and ceremonial features encourages the 
assumption of a much longer time of borrowing; indeed it would be most un- 
usual if, in the decades after the revolt, comparatively small refugee Pueblo 
populations were able to basically reshape the thinking of al] Navaho. But 
whether the period of borrowing was longer or shorter, Navaho culture in its 
earliest manifestations is also generally considered to have been a simple 
culture, probably not unlike the hunting life of certain other Athabascan 
peoples. 

No doubt many factors are involved in such different adaptations as the 
Mohave and the Navaho made to irrigation agriculture—the kinds and time of 
contact, the experience of the group, the personalities of their leaders. Here, 
however, I wish to stress especially the very different natural conditions with 
which these two “intruding” peoples were faced. 

Underhill has remarked on ‘“‘the magnificent possibility” for agriculture 
in the flooded Colorado valley, which provided ‘‘a chance like that of the an- 
cient Nile” for intensive agriculture. In contrast the lands that the Navaho 
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pushed into were potentially much less productive. Although some areas per- 
mitted ditch irrigation and others had a sufficient supply of ground water for 
maturing the crops, the Navaho were for the most part dependent on flash 
floods, which frequently were too scanty or too forceful, or which might come 
at the wrong time altogether (Goldfrank 1945:267-69). It should not be sur- 
prising that in this erratic and unpredictable situation (which the Navaho 
shared with the Pueblos) Navaho ceremonial, like Pueblo ceremonial, was 
highly elaborated. Indeec, it would seem that in accepting the Pueblo agro- 
nomical know-how, the Navaho also accepted the Pueblo attitude toward an 
intricate—and bolstering—magic. 

The Mohave attitude, I should like to suggest, may not be very different 
from the attitude of the Havasupai whose water supply, if by no means as 
plentiful as that of the Mohave, is quite adequate for the growth of their crops 
Speaking of their neighbors to the north, they say: ‘‘We have a creek to irrigate 
with. The Hopi plant prayer plumes in their fields because they have none and 
have to pray for rain all the time” (Spier 1928: 286). 

I make this comparison tentatively to underline the fact that in dealing 
with intercultural relations in so differentiated an area as the Greater South- 
west, a noncultural factor—in this case, natural conditions—may be a key 
clue for explaining diversities of adaptation to similar phenomena. 
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Spanish-Indian Acculturation in the Southwest 


EDWARD H. SPICER 
University of Arizona 
INTRODUCTION 


NE of the major events in the cultural history of the Southwestern region 

has been the collision of Spanish and native Indian cultures. The effects of 
Spanish influence are rather well known and there have been summaries of the 
influence of Indian on Spanish culture, but there has been little effort to de- 
velop a systematic understanding of the cultural processes involved. Impor- 
tantly lacking has been comparative analysis of the results of change among the 
different Southwestern groups. The present paper attempts a comparison, util- 
izing the better-established facts concerning cultural changes in both the 
northern and southern Southwest. 

Southwestern Spanish-Indian acculturation is one regional instance among 
many in North and South America and Malaysia where fairly uniform Spanish 
cultural influences affected native cultures. The character of the native cultures 
and the conditions of contact varied greatly from region to region. We have 
therefore in the study of these various instances something resembling a situa- 
tion in which one variable is held constant while others change. Conclusions 
concerning the processes of change in the Southwest should provide a basis 
for developing broader generalizations about the interaction of sixteenth- 
century Spanish culture and the large number of other cultures with which it 
came in contact. 

What we have called a ‘“‘major event” in Southwestern history was of 
course a series of events extending over many years. Since this impact pro- 
ceeded under different conditions at different times and with different effects 
in successive periods from 1540 to the present, it is necessary to examine the 
different periods separately. In the present paper we shall consider as one 
period of contact the events of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries from about 1540 to about 1820. The approximately 300 years of this 
first contact period may of course be considered in terms of smaller units of 
time, but it is difficult to analyze satisfactorily in smaller units because of the 
unevenness of data. Moreover, there is a unity in this period derived from the 
relative lack of change in Spanish culture and from the fact that it was the only 
Western culture involved in the contact situation. 

The subsequent 130 years should be dealt with as a distinct period during 
which different factors were operative, connected chiefly with the appearance 
of a new nation, Mexico, as the political vehicle of Spanish culture; the exist- 
ence of a well-developed Spanish folk culture in New Mexico; and the appear- 
ance of a second Western culture in the cultural milieu—the Anglo. Analysis 
of the cultural processes in this second period of Spanish contact calls first for 
more careful and detailed historical research than has so far been carried out. 
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Paradoxically, we have more systematically compiled information concerning 
the earlier period, both as regards events in the plateau region of the north 
and the desert region of the south. This paper, then, as an effort to synthesize 
the available established data, will be confined to an analysis of cultural proc- 
esses in the earlier period from first Spanish contacts to Mexican independ- 
ence. 


PREVIOUS INTERPRETATION 

There is a general awareness among students of Southwestern cultures as 
to what culture traits diffused between the Spanish and the various Indian 
groups, but there have been very few attempts to interpret the facts with 
reference to any of the concepts and theories of culture change. One such effort 
—notable because of the breadth of its viewpoint and its comparative ap- 
proach—is an essay by Erik Reed (1944). Reed’s conclusions constitute a 
valuable framework for understanding Spanish-Indian acculturation, but 
nevertheless only a partial framework in that he deals only with Pueblo and 
Navaho cultures and makes his interpretations chiefly with reference to cul- 
tural integration, omitting explicit conclusions regarding the relation of con- 
ditions of contact to contact results. He points out two important character- 
istics of the results of Spanish-Indian acculturation, confining himself entirely 
to northern, or Plateau, data: (1) that extensive Indian borrowing of material 
culture was accompanied by little or no change in nonmaterial culture, and (2) 
that “‘well-integrated” communities, such as the Pueblo, were resistant to 
changes which might have altered their distinctive cultural identities (Reed 
1944: 67). Both of these propositions are certainly true for the Pueblos. It will 
be profitable to examine in what way they apply elsewhere in the Southwest 
and so perhaps to understand better the conditions which gave rise to such re- 
sults among the Pueblos. 

Another important effort to delineate the nature of Spanish-Indian accul- 
turation in a portion of the Southwest is that of Elsie Clews Parsons (1939), 
whose collection of examples of borrowing, resistance, substitution, disinte- 
gration, etc. in Pueblo ceremonialism constitutes the most intensive effort to 
define specific acculturation processes. What we get from Parsons’ studies is 
chiefly an understanding of the complexity of process in ceremonial change 
generally and, specifically in connection with Spanish acculturation, an anal- 
ysis of the sharply limited Spanish influences on Pueblo ceremonialism 
(Parsons 1939: 1064-84). Parsons’ interpueblo comparisons make very clear 
the similar processes involved among all the Eastern Pueblos and provide 
abundant data in support of Reed’s general interpretation. It is to Parsons 
also that we are indebted for laying a foundation in comparative study, which 
with Ralph Beals (1934) she extended to the Cahita of the southern Southwest. 

In addition to these two major efforts (quite different in scope) there have 
been other studies of particular results. We may mention among these the 
work of Trager (1944) with Taos and Spencer (1947) with Keresan linguistic 
acculturation, of Mera (1937, 1943) and others on pottery and textile arts, of 
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Ellis (1951) on social organization, of Whitman (1940) and Linton (1940: 390 

462) on process generally—all concerned with Spanish-Pueblo acculturation. 
There has been far less concern with analysis of cultural processes among the 
students of Athabascan, Piman, Cahitan, and other Southwestern tribes, al- 
though many have paid scme attention to separating from one another the 
Spanish-derived and the native traits (e.g., Amsden 1934; Beals 1932). 


THE MAJOR PATTERNS OF CONTACT ADJUSTMENT 

Our purpose here is to point out the nature of the general type of adjust- 
ment to Spanish contact on the part of the various Indian groups. For each of 
the tribes or pueblos the processes of adjustment varied in details, but the dif- 
ferent processes working together produced a general type of result for each 
group. These general patterns are what were called “‘results of acculturation” 
by Redfield, Linton and Herskovits in their memorandum on acculturation 
1935). Although they identified only three types of results, it is clear that even 
in the one region of the Southwest there were at least five patterns of contact 
:djustment. 

[It must be emphasized that whole communities and tribes did not survive 
the contact and we know little of these. It is the nature of the adjustment of 
the survivors which we shall discuss here. We shall limit the discussion to three 
of the most populous and flourishing groups, for whom most information is 
available, namely, the Pueblos, the Athabascan-speaking peoples, and the 
Cahitan-speaking peoples. 

We may characterize the general pattern of adjustment of the Eastern 
Pueblos as one of compartmentalization. In this term we are summarizing the 
tendency of all the Eastern Pueblos to accept from the Spanish certain traits 
and trait complexes which remained peripheral to their major cultural inter- 
ests and to resist traits which would have altered the main orientations of their 
culture, and we are referring to the ultimate result of Spanish contact as a 
native culture added to and modified in limited ways but not changed in 
fundamental structure. 

In contrast it is possible to characterize as fusion the adjustment of Cahitan 
peoples like the Yaqui and Mayo. Among these people many traits in all as- 
pects of culture were accepted and modified to greater or lesser extent in form 
and/or meaning, to result in complexes which often appear to be new and not 
clearly assignable to either Spanish or Indian sources. It is doubtful whether 
there was any really new general orientation involved in such adjustment. But 
it is clear that Spanish culture elements were accepted not only in peripheral 
but also in focal areas of the Cahitan cultures. 

The adjustment of the Athabascans to Spanish contact was quite different 
from either Pueblo or Cahitan. There was a very limited selection of traits 
for acceptance, due largely to the circumstances of contact, but those traits 
which were accepted were integrated into Navaho and Apache culture in such 
a way that extensive reorientation of the cultures came about. 

There were other patterns of adjustment, some of the more important 
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of which may be simply mentioned here. Thus the numerous Piman-speaking 
peoples who survived the contact resembled somewhat the Athabascans in 
adjustment in that they made a limited selection of traits, which did not, how- 
ever, result in important reorientations. We may characterize them in terms of 
limited selection without reorientation. The Western Pueblos were character- 
ized by compartmentalization in so far as they were affected, but the Hopi ad- 
justment may be characterized further as almost complete rejection. The 
Southern Pueblos (Piro) were characterized by complete assimilation as seem 
to have been also the Opata of central and eastern Sonora (Johnson 1950). 
(It is an interesting fact that the area of the greatest intensity of the Apache 
frontier is the area of greatest mortality of Southwestern cultures.) Finally we 
may mention the Seri who, after initial forced acceptance, later worked out an 
adjustment of rejection comparable to that of the Hopi. 

These characterizations of general patterns of contact adjustment need 
further explanation and justification. In the following paragraphs we shall 
attempt that, subjecting each to a uniform scheme of analysis. 


EASTERN PUEBLO COMPARTMENTALIZATION 

The Conditions of Contact. The general framework of cultural contact in 
the Rio Grande valley during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies included military domination, colonial administration, missionization, 
colonization. There was very little resettlement except for small, limited groups 
of Indians. Contact was not characterized by wholesale slaving or other activi- 
ties which destroyed family organization, although there was some forced 
labor. Colonization during these centuries involved not the penetration of 
existing Pueblo communities, but rather the establishment of separate com- 
munities of colonists. Indians came into contact with Spaniard administrators 
and tax collectors, militant priests, soldiers, and colonists protected in land 
rights and against violence by the colonial administration. The situation was 
thus one chiefly of directed culture contact with two major interest groups 
among the Spaniards—the colonial administrators and the missionaries. From 
the 1690’s there was also some social cultural fusion, with intermarriage and 
other intimate social relations among colonists and Indians. 

The directed culture contact resulted in the presentation of three sets of 
culture elements. The administrators were concerned with economic gain for 
themselves and the Spanish Crown, which led them to offer ideas and materials 
for the increase of textile and agricultural production; in their dealings with 
the Indians they at the same time also presented ideas for community organi- 
zation of a type to which they were accustomed. The missionaries were inter- 
ested in directing the Indians to build churches and to adopt the Catholic 
religious system of belief and practice. Thus economy and political organiza- 
tion were affected by the Spanish colonial administrators, and ceremonial and 
family life (because the Catholic religious system included monogamy and 
other family values) were affected by the missionary activities. 

The manner in which these agents of culture change operated is of great 
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importance for understanding the results. The program of directed contact 
was, of course, backed by military force during the entire period. The admin- 
istrators enforced peace among the Pueblos and attempted to control attacks 
from outside. They allowed no choice in regard to setting up the prescribed 
political form of organization. At the same time they repeatedly stepped in to 
curb the use of force by the missionaries, partly no doubt to keep the balance 
of force over the Indians in their own hands but also to encourage what good 
will they could for the purpose of maintaining a steady flow of tax-goods and 
the production which gave them individual profit. 

Missionary work was in the hands of members of the Franciscan Order 
throughout, who worked much like the missionaries generally in New Spain. 
They concentrated on having the Indians build churches within the communi- 
ties and on organizing sodalities for the care of the church and its furnishings 
and the celebration of saint’s days and other ceremonies. They also destroyed 
what ceremonial material culture seemed to them idolatrous. In the Eastern 
Pueblos such items consisted of kachina masks which were burned in large 
numbers at different periods (Scholes 1942: 98); efforts were also made to sup- 
press the ceremonial dances. Attendance at mass was enforced by whipping. 
\n interesting feature of the work of the New Mexico Franciscans was their 
failure to learn the Indian languages and consequent failure to encourage the 
preparation of prayers or other ritual materials in the native languages. They 
were criticized for this by at least the early administrators. 

While these conditions remained fairly constant, social cultural fusion in- 
creased steadily. The Spanish population grew, many purely Spanish communi- 
ties were set up not only near the Pueblos but also in surrounding areas, and 
a distinctive Spanish rural culture with certain strongly Indian elements de- 
veloped. The region, in short, became one of two distinct village culture types. 
The Indians were thus well aware of the forms of another culture in respect to 
house types and other artifacts, village organization, and ceremonialism. A 
contact level other than the official developed. 

Changes in Cultural Inventory. The major changes stemming from Spanish 
impact on Eastern Pueblo culture have frequently been listed in terms of 
traits introduced, traits lost, traits replaced. Most such diffusions and losses of 
cultural forms are generally agreed on, although a few important ones are dis- 
puted. 

It is clear, for example, that changes in subsistence came about. Wheat 
and with it the wheat bread complex including the oven), chili, onions, water- 
melons, peaches, apples and grapes were all introduced immediately, together 
with sheep, goats, horses and cattle. Their use spread rapidly through all the 
Eastern Pueblos. In addition, more efficient irrigation consisting of main 
ditches with lateral systems was introduced and accepted widely in Pueblo 
agriculture. Nevertheless, there was no replacement of any existing staples or 
techniques. 

Less clear is the extent to which other aspects of material culture were 
altered. Metal knives and axes came into use promptly, replacing their stone 
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counterparts, but plows and guns (which would have had greater effect on sub- 
sistence) were apparently not introduced widely during these three centuries. 
Housebuilding techniques, at least through the use of adobe bricks and hinged 
doors, were somewhat changed by Spanish introductions. Materials of the 
textile craft were augmented by the introduction of wool, needles, and perhaps 
improvements in the loom. The basic techniques of pottery-making and bas- 
ketry were not changed or replaced, although decoration of pottery, like tex- 
tiles, registered some new ideas in design. 

Indian possession of land (under the power of the King of Spain) was recog- 
nized and Spanish forms of land tenure were only partially introduced 

It is almost equally clear what changes in social organization took place 
among the Eastern Pueblos. The most definite and clearly defined diffusion 
consisted of the general form of the village governor system. All the Eastern 
pueblos and some of the Western, under pressure from the Spaniards, adopted 
the title and office of governor and a roster of assistants. But there was con- 
siderable variation in the acceptance of other offices and titles from the Spanish 
plan of pueblo organization. The alcalde mayor was not accepted, and probably 
not offered by the Spanish in New Mexico; the fiscal was accepted, but topil 
and other church functionaries were not. Detailed research into these variations 
should include more work on the nature of the Franciscan operations within 
the Pueblos, since it seems to have been the Spanish church functionaries who 
were generally rejected. The governor pattern of civil organization was not ac- 
cepted as a replacement, but rather as an adjunct, of the existing village or- 
ganization. Division of pueblos into barrios was not accepted other than in 
a rudimentary form at Santo Domingo, and only Isleta appears to have ac- 
cepted the Spanish election system—and that may have developed following 
the period of which we are speaking (Aberle 1948: 25). A tradition, not ex- 
pressed through an actual form of organization and accepted differentially, 
developed designating Santo Domingo as a church governmental center. 

The godparent-compadre system of the Spaniards was accepted as a ve- 
hicle for relations between Spaniards and Indians, but it is doubtful whether 
this was accepted into intrapueblo life before the processes of social cultural 
fusion became important in the subsequent period 

The Spanish influence on family life seems to have been negligible in all 
the larger pueblos. It is probable that intermarriage among Spaniards and 
Indians in smaller pueblos like Pojoaque began early and resulted in a com- 
plete shift of family organization toward the Spanish form by the end of the 
period, to be followed later by a disintegration of village organization also. 
Monogamy and fatrilineal descent were already probably well established a 
the time of Spanish impact. The kinship terminological patterns seem not to 
have been affected by direct or analogous borrowing. 

The various existing detailed treatments of ceremonial change make it un- 
necessary to list all the changes here. They may be summarized as follows. 
The pantheon of supernaturals was not replaced, but only augmented. Patron 
saints of villages were accepted and cults containing both native and Catholic 
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ritual elements were adopted around them. Jesus and the Virgin were not 
added except occasionally as minor figures. The basic mythology of Christian- 
ity, including ideas of heaven and hell, was rejected. Church buildings became 
centers of ceremony without replacing kivas. The ceremonial calendar was en- 
riched by the addition of All Souls, patron saint’s days, Holy Week, and Christ- 
mas, these being additions, not replacements. Nevertheless the horizon cal- 
endars seem to have been replaced by the Julian, though by just what date is 
not clear. 

Some elements of ritual also were added, sometimes with modifications. 
Thus there was, in addition to the specific ritual dramas of the Saint’s Day cele- 
brations varying from pueblo to pueblo, a general acceptance of baptism as a 
useful rite, of All Souls ritual, and of the use of the cross identified with the di- 
rections and as a charm against illness. 

Changes in Orientation. Reed and others have called attention to the con- 
siderable change in material culture among Eastern Pueblos without loss of 
“cultural integrity” (Reed 1944: 68). I take it that what is meant is the sta- 
bility of Pueblo cultural orientations. Changes in inventory which have been 
listed were accompanied by no more than one important change in orientation, 
so far as is known—the reworking of the warfare interest. Two changes that 
took place may be regarded as merely aspects of one major change in relations 
with outsiders: the abandonment of warfare and the development of ceremo- 
nial secrecy. The abandonment of warfare was enforced by the Spaniards and 
thus one major interest of the Pueblos was no longer expressed in actual fight- 
ing. At the same time masked dances and rituals associated with them were 
protected from the Spaniards by various devices of secrecy. We may regard 
warfare with outsiders as having been an orientation of some importance in 
Pueblo life (Ellis 1951: 199). The protective devices were a consequence of its 
suppression. The governmental and ritual functions of the war organizations 
in the pueblos remained and hence the system of supernatural belief and 
practice was altered only in minor detail. 

The two other major orientations of the Eastern Pueblos—subsistence and 
ceremonialism—seem merely to have been enriched rather than shifted in any 
direction, let alone replaced. The native crops continued to be central in pro- 
duction and the subsistence goals of production were not altered fundamen- 
tally, although production for taxation was introduced. Since Pueblo religion 
was closely linked with certain crops which were produced as before, there was 
similarly no change of importance in the religious system. As with agriculture, 
the new ceremonies and new supernaturals were added to the existing system, 
and elements of Catholicism strongly inconsistent with Pueblo religion were 
rejected. 

The Processes of Change. In general it appears that the dominant process in 
Pueblo adjustment to Spanish contact was a sort of compartmentalization. 
The important introductions in subsistence, social organization, and ceremo- 
nial were accepted and adapted to Pueblo uses without much modification. 
Wheat was not integrated into the ceremonial system, the governor pattern 
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was not integrated into the village organization, the Saint’s cult and the church 
building were not integrated into the ceremonial system. They were all em- 
ployed to satisfy Pueblo interests, but they remained adjuncts rather than in- 
tricately linked elements in the whole. It is clear that they could have been 
abandoned, given a new set of conditions, without any important disruption 
of Pueblo culture. 

This compartmentalization took place with practically no displacements 
and with a minimum of formal linkages between the new elements and the 
old. The conditions which gave rise to this type of adjustment will be discussed 
below after we have considered some other types of contact adjustment in the 
Southwest. 


CAHITA FUSION 

The Conditions of Contact. The general framework of contact for the Yaqui 
and Mayo was like that for the Eastern Pueblos (DeCorme 1941): military 
domination, colonial administration, missionization, and colonization. The 
Yaquis did not regard themselves as conquered people and in fact defeated the 
Spaniards in all engagements leading up to the entry of missionaries. The 
Mayos accepted the Spaniards without conquest as allies against Indian ene- 
mies. But the fact remains that, once the Spaniards entered the tribal territor- 
ies, they did maintain military dominance. Their reputation in campaigns to 
the south was apparently sufficient to enable them for more than a hundred 
years to maintain their domination without actually having to resort to arms. 
Up to the time of Mexican independence there was, as in the case of the Pueb- 
los, only one serious rebellion, in 1740. This was unlike the Pueblo rebellion of 
1680 in that there was far less unity among the Indians and, though the rebel- 
lious faction fought bitterly, the Spaniards were never in danger of being 
driven out of the country. The colonial administration had much the same char- 
acter as on the Rio Grande, including considerable friction with the mission- 
aries, but may have been more efficient and less corrupt. 

There were, however, two major differences in the character of the coloni- 
zation and missionization. Spanish colonization in the Cahita country was far 
less intensive than on the Rio Grande, never in the colonial period infiltrating 
the whole Cahita country. Aside from the important mining center at Alamos 
in the Mayo country, Spanish communities grew up north and south of the 
Cahita territory rather than in it. Cahita contact with colonists was more 
limited than for Pueblos and chiefly through forced or voluntary labor in 
mines well out of the Yaqui country and only bordering the Mayo country. 
Nevertheless there seems to have been a good deal of such contact. 


The behavior of the Jesuit missionaries was different in important respects 
from that of the Franciscans in New Mexico. The facts so far dug out of 
archives indicate some suppression of ceremony but little burning of masks or 
destruction of images, certainly not on the scale attained among the Eastern 
Pueblos. The Jesuits forced the building of churches and enforced attendance 
at mass, sometimes by whipping or other corporal punishment. At the same 
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time they learned the native languages and spent much time working with 
natives in the translation into Cahita of prayers, portions of the mass, and 
other materials. These translations survive today and provide a core of written 
ritual in Cahita ceremonialism. 

Except for these differences, directed culture contact had much the same 
character that it did in New Mexico. It should be noted that there was heavy 
emphasis during the later seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries on get- 
ting the Yaquis to raise an agricultural surplus, chiefly of wheat, to supply the 
increasing missionary efforts to the north among Piman-speaking peoples. 
It should also be noted that the Spaniards encouraged a considerable amount 
of colonization by Yaquis themselves outside the Cahita country. Mining 
areas to both north and south were populated by Yaquis. The nature of these 
colonies, whether forced or not, and the extent to which they involved dis- 
ruption of families, has not been adequately worked out. It seems likely that 
the ‘‘colonists’” moved back and forth between the new Spanish-organized 
communities and the Cahita country. 

Changes in Cultural Inventory. Time levels for borrowing and associated 
cultural changes are by no means so well established for the Cahita as for the 
Eastern Pueblos, and it seems possible from the historical sources which have 
been studied that we shall never uncover descriptions of Cahita culture in the 
colonial period as adequate as those for the Pueblos. It is necessary in discuss- 
ing changes, therefore, to point out that revisions of the summary given here 
are to be expected when historical research matches in completeness that for 
New Mexico. 

For the Cahita, wheat, chili, and melons were added to the corn, beans, 
pumpkin staples, as well as peaches, grapes, and onions. As with the Eastern 
Pueblos these did not replace the existing crops. It appears, however, that 
wheat was raised in greater quantities than among the Pueblos, but largely 
for outfitting the northern expeditions. It is possible, but not certain, that 
ditch systems were introduced and used in addition to a simpler flood plain 
agriculture which had been practised along the Yaqui and Mayo Rivers. It 
is clear also that certain wild foods formerly used in abundance, such as ama- 
ranth and various grass seeds and mesquite beans, were gradually replaced 
but at just what time is not clear. They certainly were still in use well into the 
nineteenth century, suggesting not much change during the colonial period. 

Metal tools, particularly hoe blades and knives, quickly replaced wooden 
and stone tools. Also, burro transportation assumed some importance early in 
the contact period. Adobe bricks for church construction and mortar and stone 
were accepted, but throughout constituted only an alternative, not very widely 
used, method of house construction, along with the native cane and mud. 

Changes in social organization were considerable. The scattered rancheria 
type settlement pattern was not wholly replaced, but the bulk of the popula- 
tion became concentrated around church centers at intervals along the river 
courses. The grid system of settlement pattern was not, however, introduced 
as it was farther south in Mexico, indicating no forced village relocation. 
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Village organization was profoundly altered, but without altering the system 
of landholding which remained one of communal village management. The 
Spanish system of annually elected governors with assistants was accepted. 
Although the governors had go-between functions with Spaniards as among 
the Pueblos, they did not specialize in these alone. They also managed the land 
and a court system of adjudication of family disputes. Their authority in civil 
matters was enforced by a Bow Chief, also called captain, and a society of 
warriors whose members assumed Spanish military titles. The Spanish whip- 
ping post and stocks were adopted as means of enforcement. The Spanish 
church organization with maestro cantoras, sacristans, and men’s and women’s 
sodalities was adopted and assumed control over the round of calendrical 
ceremonies. The operations of the three authorities were closely integrated 
through joint appearance at ceremonial and civil functions and through a 
number of ritual linkages centering around the use of flags, crosses, and canes 
of office—all Spanish introductions. 

The Spanish ritual kinship system was introduced and modified especially 
with respect to burial and death functions, to conform with native ritual kin- 
ship. Monogamy became an accepted ideal pattern of marriage, although the 
real pattern continued to include polygyny. The highly descriptive Cahita 
kinship terminology resisted change until the subsequent period. 

Changes in the ceremonial system were intricate and many-faceted. Only a 
few major changes can be discussed here. The pantheon of supernaturals 
seems to have been profoundly altered with respect to names and forms, 
probably less so with respect to meanings and function. Jesus and the Virgin 
were accepted and each became the focus of a cult within the whole ceremonial! 
system. Moreover, the central cult within the whole system became that of 
Jesus, and two sodalities devoted to it became the controlling organization of 
ceremony. Not only were the terminology and much of the ritual practice ac- 
cepted from the Christian system, but the mythology also was successfully 
introduced by the Jesuits. It was modified to fit the native locale, providing, 
for example, alternative place names from Biblical geography for the native 
place names. Typical are the Christian flood myth and the story of the perse- 
cution of Jesus which in large part replaced corresponding native flood and 
culture-hero myths. A portion of the native mythology connected with 
dreamed power and certain supernaturals such as the deer and other animals 
remained somewhat apart from the new combination and continued as an im- 
portant, but subordinate, focus of ceremonialism. Its ritual vehicle consisted 
of the pascola and deer dance complex. 

The forms of ceremony underwent similar reworking, the Christian form 
and meanings becoming dominant. Altar paraphernalia, masks, and ritual 
implements of many kinds assumed European forms as they were employed 
in the new combination cults. Prayers from Christian ritual were adopted and 
ritual speeches included Yaqui translations of Spanish phrases. Written words, 
largely Yaqui translations from Spanish and Latin, became of great impor- 
tance in ceremony, and literate or semiliterate Yaqui ritual specialists became 
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key figures in the ceremonial organization. The whole inventory of changes in 
ceremonialism would require many pages to list. In general it may be said 
that a new set of forms came into existence derived from both traditions with 
the European becoming dominant, while the clearly native forms and mean- 
ings which persisted with little change remained few but still of considerable 
importance. 

Changes in Orientation, It is by no means clear to what extent these exten- 
sive changes in inventory involved change in orientation of Cahita culture. 
The as yet poorly known early accounts do not give us a satisfactory base from 
which to estimate change; and the reworking of complexes, so obvious in its 
results, has obscured the nature of Cahita culture before contact. It is clear, 
however, that the new syntheses of ceremonialism and village organization 
did not result in orientations identical with corresponding aspects of Spanish 
culture. 

The economy, like that of the Pueblos, certainly was not much reoriented. 
It remained a simple subsistence economy little changed in crop patterns or 
techniques. It is likely that the concentration of settlements resulted in a lesser 
importance of hunting and wild foods and a corresponding greater importance 
of agriculture, but the evidence is against much change in this direction during 
the colonial period. Cahita subsistence was basically agricultural when the 
Spanish came in. 

There is considerable evidence of interest in warfare among the Cahita 

Beals 1943: 40-43) and this was certainly changed under Spanish military 
domination. While the warrior society remained as a definite feature of the 
village organization with all of its ritual war paraphernalia, as well as its 
nominal war function, its activities became exclusively ceremonial in the 
hundred years following Spanish contact. These ceremonial functions were 
moreover closely integrated with the newly developing church-centered cere- 
monialism in the form of a special cult of the Virgin. Whether this integration 
of war organization with the rest of the ceremonial life was a new feature of 
Cahita ceremonialism, however, remains questionable. It seems likely that 
what happened was rather an intensification and elaboration of an already 
existing close linkage. 

The orientation of the ceremonial system which developed during the 
colonial period focused on curing, certainly not on a Christian-oriented interest 
in the afterlife. While curing was certainly a cultural interest in the Christian 
system, it was not the dominant one as presented by the Jesuit missionaries. 
The indications are then that the Cahita orientation which developed was 
either a new one growing out of the combination of the two traditions or an 
adaptation of the Christian forms to an existing major orientation of Cahita 
ceremonialism. We cannot be sure of the nature of the change here, but it is 
clear that there was not a simple acceptance of the ceremonial orientation 
offered by the missionaries. 

The Processes of Change. The processes of change which took place among 
the Cahita may be characterized as involving diffusion of a far larger number 
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of cultural elements than in the case of the Eastern Pueblos. The elements 
which were transferred, except in the case of subsistence and economic or- 
ganization, were not only numerous, but also replaced many corresponding 
elements in Cahita culture. We cannot always be sure whether replacement 
or completely new increment was involved. Internal analysis of the cultural 
inventory after contact indicates that a major process was replacement of 
form with extensive modification of meaning. Typical of this process would 
be the replacement of the scalp-pole dance with the matachin pole dznce, or 
the replacement of the Sun patron of the warrior society by the rayed Virgin. 
In such instances a specific Spanish element was accepted with many of the 
Spanish meanings, but native meanings persisted, and the total was something 
new, not quite Spanish, although not native Cahita. 

However, the processes are not all to be subsumed under this one type. 
There was also much persistence of Cahita form, which, however, in the new 
context of partly Spanish form and meaning, began to assume new meanings. 
The end result was a fusion of borrowed and existing elements which con- 
stituted a new integration of elements with respect to both form and meaning. 
The Spanish diffusions were not compartmentalized as a fairly distinct ad- 
junct to Cahita culture; they were modified and reworked to the extent that 
the culture took on a new character, certainly with respect to its inventory 
and probably in some degree with respect to its ceremonial and social orienta- 
tion. 

ATHABASCAN REORIENTATION 


The Conditions of Contact. Although we shall discuss only briefly the nature 
of the Athabascan adjustment to Spanish contact, the contrasts with the two 
previously discussed adjustments throw some light on the range of processes 
involved in Spanish contacts in the Southwest as a whole. 

The conditions of contact for the Navaho and Apache may be described 
in positive terms as intermittent, indirect, and largely hostile; and negatively, 
in comparison with the Eastern Pueblos and Cahita, as not involving military 
domination, colonization, colonial administration, or any but the slightest 
missionization. Contacts were intermittent in that Navaho communities were 
distant from Spanish settlements, and relations were occasional through trade 
expeditions, raids, and through short-lived mission programs as at Cebolleta 
in the vicinity of Mt. Taylor. Much indirect contact with Spanish culture, of a 
more continuous character, took place through Navaho contact with Pueblo 
people who lived among them and through Navaho relations with Pueblo 
communities of various types. Contact was thus not enforced and it was not 
intensive in any aspect of life. 

Changes in Cultural Inventory. A case can be made for changes in Navaho 
life with respect to subsistence pattern, material culture items, and social 
structure. Already basically agricultural, no change of importance came about 
in the Navaho crop complex or in techniques; but they did accept sheep and 
goats and thus added herding to their subsistence pattern during the Spanish 
colonial period. They adopted horses with the associated Spanish material 
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culture complex. Metal tools, weaving in wool, and textiles were also adopted. 
Along with the adoption of horses and the new herding complex went some 
change in social structure as a result of greater mobility and more contact 
among Navaho local groups. Social life broadened through such contact among 
Navahos and with Pueblo and Spanish communities. Similar changes may be 
noted for the Apache, as a result of taking over horses, but not sheep. 

Changes in Orientation. The striking thing about Navaho adjustment to 
contact is not the number of cultural elements diffused, but rather the pro- 
found influence of the few acceptances that did come about. Navaho culture 
was sharply reoriented as a result of the new means of subsistence adopted. 
As the herding complex developed and the interest in livestock extended to 
horses, the whole economic aspect of Navaho life was transformed. The new 
activity did not remain a subordinate one compartmentalized in Navaho life, 
but became a major focus of interest. Production and population increased 
and, as this took place, Navaho relations with surrounding peoples as well as 
among themselves assumed a new character. Tribal sense, although not tribal 
organization, intensified. Trade and production for trade became increasingly 
important. Livestock became integrated into the prestige and social structure. 
This new orientation was developing at an accelerated rate as Navaho raiding 
increased up to the close of the Spanish colonial period. It was raiding also, 
with horses as the means and one of the objectives, that constituted a new 
orientation for the Apaches. 

Processes of Change. Uncontrolled by Spanish military domination or the 
structures of colonial administration, Athabascans selected on their own terms 
a few elements which fitted well with their environmental situation and their 
existing cultural patterns. They ignored Spanish ceremonialism and commu- 
nity organization. The way in which they were able to choose, sometimes quite 
consciously, is clearly indicated in the story of their withdrawal from the 
mission program at Cebolleta, when they told the missionaries that they 
frankly did not “desire to become Christians” (Kelly 1941: 50) and since the 
priests had run out of food and other goods they were going back to the way 
of life that they liked best. 

This limited selection with withdrawal from further continuous directed 
contact left them free to integrate their borrowings with their existing culture 
in accordance with the structure of that culture. The result was the reorienta- 
tion which we have noted. Somewhat similar processes seem to have taken 
place in connection with Navaho religious life, as they borrowed elements 
from Pueblos and proceeded to integrate these in their own way with their 
ceremonial system. The extent of the change here is not however so clear as 
that in the economic aspect of culture. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
There are essentially only two approaches to the explanation of the phe- 


nomena of cultural change in contact situations. On the one hand, such changes 
are often explained with reference to the nature of the cultures which, through 
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their bearers, come into contact. On the other hand, they are sometimes ex- 
plained with reference to the conditions of contact. The first approach makes 
use of concepts such as compatibility, integration, complexity, and patterning. 
The second makes use of concepts such as directed change, social cultural 
fusion, participation, firsthand contact, intensity of contact, hostility, and 
duration. It would seem that both approaches are necessary. 

We have emphasized that we are concerned only with those cultures which 
survived contact. Too little information is available for consideration of those 
which underwent complete assimilation. It is doubtful whether any whole tribe 
was assimilated during the colonial period, but it is certain that many individ- 
uals and some communities were. 

We have made distinctions among the adjustment patterns of native cul- 
tures primarily with reference to the manner in which native and Spanish cul- 
ture elements entered into combination, only secondarily with reference to 
the number or type of culture elements diffused. We have used the terms com- 
partmentalization, fusion, and reorientation for types of combination, al- 
though it is recognized that there were other types which we have not at- 
tempted to analyze here. 

We have further been concerned with cultures as wholes in their adjust- 
ment to contact rather than with separate complexes. 

The question which will concern us here is the nature of the factors which 
gave rise to such different results in the contact process. There appear to be 
few difficulties in explaining Athabascan reorientation. The facts which seem 
to be important are the following. The selection of elements was controlled 
by the receiving cultures. The ecological and demographic situation was favor- 
able to the new subsistence techniques selected, namely, herding for Navaho 
and raiding for Apache. The process of integration of the new traits took place 
also under conditions established by the receivers. The precontact subsistence 
patterns allowed for the additional techniques and advantages were quickly 
apparent. The receiving cultures were not oriented strongly around the exist- 
ing subsistence pattern. These features of the contact situation and of the 
cultures seem sufficient to explain the results in Spanish-Athabascan accul- 
turation. 

There is more need for analysis in explaining the different results for East- 
ern Pueblo and Cahita since the conditions of contact were similar in so many 
ways. Both were the object of vigorous programs of directed change in all 
aspects of culture. In neither case did the complete transference with replace- 
ment which would seem to have been the objective of the Spanish program 
take place. Reed advances the hypothesis for the Eastern Pueblos that “‘the 
strength and integration of the indigenous patterns” was such that material 
culture elements could be selected for specific advantages without changes 
taking place in other aspects of the culture. This seems to be a useful hypothe- 
sis, and yet we are faced with several difficulties in explaining the Cahita case. 

In the first place I do not think that the nature of Pueblo integration is 
alone sufficient to explain the results of acculturation. The conditions of con- 
tact, which included direct opposition and suppression of the established and 
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widely integrated ceremonials such as the kachina dances, must have given 
rise to opposition to the innovators as well as to the innovations. There is no 
evidence of efforts on the part of the Franciscans to adjust their innovations to 
Pueblo ceremonialism in the light of any understanding of it which they 
gained. I would therefore add to the explanation hostility to, and lack of 
prestige of, the innovators. 

The different results with the Cahita would seem to suggest a precontact 
Cahita culture very different from that of the Pueblo—a less closely integrated 
village life, perhaps more like that of the Pimans. And yet I find that hard to 
accept. Early nineteenth-century Cahita village life was strongly like that 
of the Pueblo with ceremonial and social systems strongly linked and a pri- 
mary orientation in ceremonialism. This could have been a convergence but I 
am more inclined to regard it as a persistence from the aboriginal condition 
of a general pattern of Cahita life 

What seems most probable as an explanation of the fusion which took 
place among Cahita is the following. The Cahita settlement pattern was dif- 
ferent from the Pueblo—the rancheria type. The missionaries, at first very 
vigorous, introduced the pattern of ‘‘reduction”’ to pueblos. This meant a set- 
ting up of village centers, organized around churches, of a type which had not 
existed before. It seems likely that those Cahita who did come into the new 
centers, to be sure also leaving the scattered rancheria settlements in existence, 
became material in the hands of missionaries for a new form of pueblo organi- 
zation. It was in this fluid period of the reduction to pueblos that the new polit- 
icoceremonial organization took form. It is fairly clear that there was division 
into progressives and conservatives. It seems likely that the old and the new 
village forms were in competition for a time and that eventually the new be- 
came dominant, with the rancheria remnants subordinate in various ways. 
This would explain the ultimate dominance of the Spanish-derived forms of 
organization. 

The missionaries who first came into the Yaqui settlements came at Yaqui 
invitation and, as stipulated, without military escort. They comported them- 
selves in a way that did not rouse general antagonism or they could have been 
easily ousted. The evidence indicates that they did not directly attack existing 
ceremonialism, but offered substitutes and permitted much Cahita reworking 
of forms and persistence of old meanings for the substitutions. These condi- 
tions of contact, then, the competing village patterns, prestigeful innovators, 
and the techniques of substitution, gave rise to fusion of cultural elements 
rather than to resistance with compartmentalization under pressure. Our ex- 
planation makes the effects of Jesuit techniques, in contrast with Franciscan 
ones, and the fluidity of settlement patterns the major factors in the conditions 
of contact responsible for results different from those evidenced among the 
Eastern Pueblo. 

It seems highly probable, if this is correct, that contact resulted in little 
more change of orientation for the Cahita than it did for the Eastern Pueblos. 
We might then extend Reed’s proposition a little further and suggest that not 
only may extensive material culture borrowing take place without important 
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changes in social and religious life, but much borrowing may take place in all 
aspects of a culture without fundamental changes in the orientations. 

One final point may be mentioned. Acculturation in language seems to have 
followed patterns the same as for other aspects of culture in the case both of 
the Cahita and the Eastern Pueblo. As Trager (1944) and Spencer (1947) 
point out, Tiwa and Keresan have no mechanisms for incorporating borrowed 
Spanish words into the morphological pattern of the native languages. On the 
other hand, both Yaqui and Mayo have standard techniques for incorporating 
Spanish words into the languages, and the words may be treated morphologi- 
cally, for instance by affixation, as are the Cahita words (Spicer 1943). In other 
respects also, Spanish has obviously influenced the morphology and syntax of 
Yaqui and Mayo (Johnson 1943). 


COMMENTS 
By FLoreNcE HAWLEY ELLs, University of New Mexico 


VERYONE agrees that the Eastern Pueblos have been a conservative 

people. In a closely integrated culture dominated by the gerontocracy, 
the pace of change is slower than elsewhere. But I am inclined to think that 
we have been led to greatly minimize the amount of Pueblo borrowing by their 
very ability to amalgamate—and so absorb—traits rather than to compart- 
mentalize them. Amalgamation tendencies certainly must be high in a group 
which has pulled the parts of its culture so tightly together. I believe that an- 
thropologists have been confused on this point of process by three problems: 
lack of completeness and detail in Eastern Pueblo studies, personal lack of 
detailed knowledge of colonial Spanish culture and of the old New Mexico 
version of the Catholic church, and, in some cases, the unfortunate precon- 
ception of preceding anthropologists that Indianists should concentrate upon 
items Indian, including diffusion of traits between tribes but not between 
natives and Europeans. I should like to call attention to data which suggest 
that both Catholicism and Pueblo secular officers are examples of amalgama- 
tion, rather than of compartmentalization, and to offer the growing wage 
economy with its far-reaching consequences as further evidence of amalgama- 
tive ability. 

We are all aware that in the prehistoric period the Pueblos took their start 
by borrowing from people to the south, probably the Mogollons, and that later 
the Mogollon group so returned the compliment that finally both lost their 
specific identities in becoming the Western Pueblos. I believe that this tend- 
ency to borrow and absorb continued in the historic period but that ability in 
amalgamation has obscured the origin of some borrowed traits even from the 
Pueblo people themselves. 

Catholicism, for instance, is vehemently claimed as their own religion. If 
we found that these people paid but forced lip service to the creed we could 
agree that this trait had been compartmentalized. But at present, after mass in 
Jemez, the governor stands at the church door bitterly denouncing as traicors 
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to the Indian way of life that ten per cent of his people who recently have been 
converted to Protestantism after much effort on the part of several Evangel- 
ical sects. The close amalgamation of Catholicism and the old native religion 
stands out in the Jemez Corn Dance, where the leader of the Tabush or Ko- 
share society, the most important in the village, garbs himself in the tradi- 
tional corn husk-decorated Koshare cap and a black overcoat girdled with a 
rope to represent the robe of a Franciscan, and dances between the two lines 
of men and women. In one hand he carries a whip—reflection of early disci- 
plines, and in the other an old retablo board on which the picture of a saint 
once was painted. Not a touch of color remains, but the people come to touch it 
as a relic, or fetish, from which they may obtain blessings and power. Flanking 
the Koshare are two men with faces blackened and sheep’s wool hair coverings; 
these impersonate the Negro servants of some of the early clergy. Pueblo 
prophecy, they say, stated that people of the six directional colors should one 
day come to them. Because the blacks fitted into this color scheme, they be- 
came sacred characters. 

But the Catholic duties of the Koshare leader go even further. If mass is to 
be effective he must be present in his special place in the church to follow it in 
spirit as the priest follows it verbally. The Cacique also has a place which he 
must occupy at every mass, although he, representing Mother Earth and Corn 
and—in a vaguely conceptualized parallel—the Virgin Mary, in this case is of 
less importance than the Koshare leader whose patron is the Sun, male divin- 
ity closest to God the Father in concept. 

Spanish colonial culture was much more similar to the Pueblo than usually 
is realized. Both peoples were primarily sedentary agriculturalists; the ex- 
tended family was emphasized, religion was of major importance, witchcraft, 
religious cures and priestly attention to the weather were matters of daily life; 
and the Church, instead of being subordinate to the State, was powerful in its 
own right and a heavy influence upon the political sphere. Colonial governors 
who dared go counter to the concepts and desires of the Church faced a session 
with the Inquisition at termination of their office. The complete separation 
between Church and State, introduced by Americans in 1846, was a bitter pill 
to be swallowed by Mexican churchmen remaining in the territory. 

The relationship of Pueblo secular governor and powerful native council 
of religious representatives presents much of the old Spanish picture, although 
we grant that the Pueblo governor was the more dominated by the religious 
body. But within the members of this body the specialized officers, such as the 
Cacique, the War Priest, and the Hunt Chief, were similarly subject to the 
control—or deposition—of the religious council. The governor, as secular head 
of the little city-state, received outsiders (representatives of foreign powers!), 
acted as judge for his own people, and punished them when necessary by con- 
demning them to the stocks or using the whip adopted from the Spaniards by 
his office. He fulfilled his own required religious duties—all Catholic—of 
presence and participation in church processions, at the plaza shrine on saint’s 
days, etc., very much as his prototype, the Spanish governor in Santa Fe. 

The old native religion can but merge with the new or be lost. It is not a 
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cult of ethics, and its subject matter—geared to agriculture—becomes ever 
less pertinent as acculturation progresses. Today in pueblos located near towns 
where work is available, the visitor finds a large proportion of the people gone 
out to daily employment, while children remain with relatives or “baby sitters.” 
The Tewa villages have become very dependent upon work at Los Alamos, and 
most of their calendrically scheduled dances have been shifted to Sunday per- 
formances. Old line anthropologists and Indians from the less acculturated 
pueblos are equally surprised to find polite ticket-takers collecting from each 
car entering the pueblo, and no less than aghast when nuclear physicists pro- 
duce cameras and move into the space between dancers and spectators to set 
up tripods. The one question is whether they have paid the extra fee for photog- 
raphy. Ceremonies dedicated primarily to fertility and weather control lose 
importance when farming becomes secondary, even as the authority and pres- 
tige formerly held by the elderly farmer and priest now has slipped appre- 
ciably toward the shoulders of the younger men who bring in cash and canned 
goods. Moreover, the old authority system which depended primarily upon 
conviction that the religious societies had contact with supernatural powers 
lost tremendously when the younger generation began to question magical 
machinations. 

The Pueblo feeling for integration of Indian and White culture elements is 
the basis for the Zia-Jemez version of the Poshainyi myth. When the Ameri- 
cans came in, it is said, this culture hero gave up his own life, received a funeral 
by the medicine societies of his own village and, as a supernatural, drove to 
Santa Fe in a buggy to confer with the officials. But he gained no audience and 
was arrested as a vagrant. Returning to his cave, he decided that he must 
change himself into a blond blue-eyed young man and try again. This time the 
officials greeted him as an equal and sent him to Washington with documents. 
On the way his guard of American soldiers was almost annihilated by a Mexi- 
can contingent, but Poshainyi wrapped himself in a cloud and sent such a 
storm of thunder and lightning that the Mexicans were exterminated. From 
his seat in the capital, which he continues to hold today, he has saved our 
country from each threat of foreign nations by use of one of the magical ar- 
rows given him by the medicine men before he left the Southwest. While the 
arrows last, we have nothing to fear! 

Could one ever say that Poshainyi had been compartmentalized? Washing- 
ton may never have realized it—but he was amalgamated! 


By Epwarp P. Dozier, Northwestern University 


HE phenomenon of compartmentalization discussed by Spicer is an in- 
teresting and significant aspect of Pueblo culture, one not given adequate 
coverage in Pueblo literature. It is appropriate here to mention a few corrobo- 
rating points. 
That Spanish elements are found in the cultural content of Pueblo culture 
cannot be denied, but how such elements are regarded and treated is impor- 
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tant. Pueblo Indians affirm that they are good Catholics and also feel that they 
are conscientious and zealous practitioners of their own native Pueblo religion. 
This paradoxical situation apparently presents no conflict to the individual 
Pueblo Indian. He serves each religious tradition separately and, to his man- 
ner of thinking, fully and adequately. For example, Pueblo Indians attend 
mass and other church services in their pueblo. Many families also conduct 
Catholic prayers in their homes. They prize pictures of Jesus and Catholic 
saints and many of them are owners of Catholic santos. However, the rever- 
ence paid to Catholic saints and the observance of Catholic ritual is separate 
and distinct from that accorded their own native practices. As further evi- 
dence of compartmentalization, it may be pointed out that Catholic prayers 
are said only in Spanish and holy water is restricted to use at mass or in rela- 
tion to celebrations honoring Catholic saints. 


On the other hand, native pueblo dances, religious retreats, the making of 
prayer feathers and the placing of them in appropriate shrines are free of 
Catholic elements, with the possible exceptions of the Matachina and Horse 
dance ceremonies where there appears to be a fusion of Spanish or Mexican- 
Catholic elements with native Pueblo features. The derivation of these cere- 
monies is not clear, however. Corn meal offerings are restricted to purely 


native religious rites. The only detailed account of an Eastern Rio Grande 

Pueblo masked kachina ceremony observed and reported by two native in- 

formants mentions no elements identifiable as Spanish or Catholic (Hill Ms.) 

A seeming exception, the plaza bower containing Catholic santos so prominent 
; om saint’s day celebrations, is really a marginal feature of the day’s activities. 
Phe procession which brings the santos to the bower and the evening proces- 
sion which returns them to the church are admittedly Catholic and Spanish; 
but they are detached from the main ceremony of the day, the purely Pueblo 
Indian plaza dance. The santos in their bower are like visiting dignitaries en- 
shrined in a place of honor in the plaza from which they might observe the 
day’s dancing. It may be mentioned also that the costuming for Indian dances 
is scrupulously free from Spanish elements, excepting again the participants 
in the Matachina and Horse dance ceremonies. 

In the realm of language we encounter a similar compartmentalization. 
The Spanish language is well known among the pueblos and its use in Catholic 
prayers has been mentioned. It is also the language by which Pueblo Indians 
talk with their Spanish-American neighbors. Furthermore, it is important to 
note how very little the Spanish language has affected the basic vocabulary of 
Keresan and Tanoan languages (Spencer 1947; Trager 1944; Dozier 1953). 
Pueblo speakers are aware of borrowed Spanish terms and although they use 
them in everyday speech, they are deleted in ritual language. 


A large number of the items in the material culture is of course Euro- 
\merican, as is much of the food, yet native possessions and foods are recog- 
nized and society novitiates and religious leaders restrict themselves to the 
latter while engaged in religious functions. 


Limitation of space does not permit more precise documentation nor a dis- 
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cussion of the above statements in greater detail. The phenomenon of com- 
partmentalization is important, howeve- ‘nd that the Pueblo Indians have 
successfully maintained a separation of tne two cultural traditions for such a 
long period of time is indeed remarkable. 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted to the Hopi, as an example of 
another acculturative situation. Unfortunately, because of space restriction, 
the discussion must be brief and sketchy. In contrast to the compartmental- 
ization of the Eastern Pueblos and the fusion of the Cahita, the Hopi may be 
characterized as a group who almost totally rejected basic Spanish accultura- 
tive influences. 

The rejection patterns of the Hopi may be explained by the conditions of 
contact. Relations with Spaniards were neither as long nor as strong among 
the Hopi as they were among the Rio Grande Pueblos. Most of the major 
exploratory expeditions visited Hopi, but they typically spent only a few 
days or at the most a few weeks among them. Missionary activities under the 
Franciscans started about 1629 and continued until the Pueblo Revolt of 
1680. Missions with resident priests were established at Awatovi, Shongopovi 
and Oraibi with visitas at Walpi and Mishongovi. 

The efforts of the missionaries could not have met with much success. Not 
only was the group itself small, but it operated under difficult circumstances. 
The many miles of rough terrain between Santa Fe and the Hopi country, to 
say nothing of the constant threat of Navaho and Apache attacks en route, 
prevented the development of effective relations between the Spanish provin- 
cial government and the missionary establishments. The Hopi country, more- 
over, did not attract colonization; there was no mining and the country was 
too arid and lacked permanent streams for wide-scale farming. 

Resistance to the acceptance of Spanish cultural patterns increased with 
the policy of forced labor and demands of the Crown for tax-goods. Added to 
this were trials and persecutions for witchcraft and alleged practices of 
“idolatrous” acts. Toward the close of the seventeenth century, both preceding 
and following the Pueblo Revolt, hundreds of Rio Grande Pueblo refugees 
brought tales of bitter experiences suffered at the hands of Spanish authorities. 
All of these factors increased and intensified the resistive and rejective pat- 
terns of the Hopi. 

After the end of the seventeenth century Spanish interests in the west be- 
gan to decline. Interests closer at home began to occupy them more and more. 
The Navaho, too, had become proficient with the horse and were increasing 
their raiding activities. By the mid-eighteenth century, they had formed a 
formidable barrier between the Hopi and Spanish settlements on the Rio 
Grande. Thus Spanish influences were almost completely blocked off. 

These conditions remained until the advent of Anglo-Americans in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

Changes in cultural inventory were minimal. The most apparent and cer- 
tainly the most pronounced change was the enrichment of material possessions, 
the addition of livestock, and the introduction of certain handicraft tech- 
niques to Hopi culture. 
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Crops remained essentially native: maize, squash and beans continued te 
be raised as the main crops. Wheat proved inadequate to the rigorous and arid 
ecological situation. Probably for the same reasons chili, onions and other 
garden crops were not adopted, though melons were added as an important 
luxury food. Peaches and apricot trees planted by the early missionaries con- 
tinued to be grown and formed a minor but essential addition to Hopi diet. 
Sheep, goats, cattle, horses and burros added to the diet and relieved the bur- 
den of human labor. 

A few metal tools replaced their own wooden, stone and bone tools. Knives, 
axes, hoes and needles were obtained either directly from Spanish contact or 
through trade with Eastern Pueblos or Navahos. Weaving, leatherwork and 
silversmithing undoubtedly improved from instruction or observation in mis- 
sionary workshops. 

Changes in religious, social and political organizations appear to have been 
effectively resisted. The Hopi did not adjust their ceremonial calendar to fit 
that of the Catholic Church. Civil government was apparently never estab- 
lished at Hopi. We find it as far west as Zuni, but find no traces of it among the 
Hopi. Witchcraft trials which appear to have been introduced by the Spaniards 
and associated with the imposed civil government are absent in the remem- 
bered history of the Hopi, yet we find them among the Zuni until recently. 

Matrilineal clan and extended family structures remained native. Cere- 
monial sponsorship was not displaced or influenced. The Hopi are unfamiliar 
with the god-parent-compadre system. The “brittle monogamy” of the Hopi 
continued despite the missionaries’ strong opposition to divorce. 

The kachina cult may have added new types as a response to Spanish in- 
fluences, either through direct contact with Spaniards or through the introduc- 
tion by Rio Grande Pueblo refugees. Certain kachina figures suggest Spanish 
influences. But religious organization and ritual appear not to have been af- 
fected by Catholic practices. 

The Hopi have thus remained essentially native. The only obvious addi- 
tions or alterations are material. Religious, political and social organizational 
forms and their orientations have not been affected. 
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Southwestern Studies of Culture and Personality 


CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 

Harvard University 

HERE are, of course, interesting and sometimes valuable fragments of 

information on individual personalities in earlier writers (Bourke 1887 

1888; Barrett 1907), but the first publication squarely in this field is a Zuni 

personality sketch (Parsons 1919). Six years later Parsons published also a 

Pueblo Indian Journal which has some slight significance in the personality 

area but is primarily an account of events with little of the individual’s re- 
action to them. 

Theoretical development dates from Benedict’s paper to the 1928 Congress 
of Americanists (Benedict 1930) and from her “‘Configurations of Culture in 
North America” (1932) and Patterns of Culture (1934). An inventory of results, 
therefore, hardly covers more than a period of two decades. Nevertheless even 
a fairly complete bibliography would take up all the pages assigned to this 
article. My survey must be selective rather than exhaustive. I shall try to cite 
representative titles that indicate the range and variety of studies in this gen- 
eral area and which indicate some of the main trends, principal findings, and 
current problems. The order of the first five categories corresponds roughly to 
the order of first publication on these topics. 


I. INVENTORY 
Psychological Characterization of Cultures 


Benedict’s well-known studies center upon the Pueblos, especially Zuni. 
There is some treatment of the Pima and briefer contrastive illustration from 
Cora and other north Mexican cultures. Today these publications appear a 
little peripheral to the field of culture and personality because they are not 
based upon field studies of the behavior of individuals. Except for occasional 
anecdotes specific individuals scarcely appear in these pages at all. The prob- 
lems of abstract individuals (e.g., deviation) are discussed, but the central 
question is always how can types of personalities gear into particular sets of cul- 
ture patterns. Benedict shows little interest in the uniqueness of personality 
or in personality development. She is concerned, overwhelmingly, with what 
appears to her the distilled psychological essence of the culture and with the 
psychological coherence of the patterned configurations that constitute the 
culture. Culture and personality are seen as aspects of a total field rather than 
as separable systems or even as legitimate analytical abstractions from data of 
the same order. 

No subsequent publications are strictly comparable to those of Benedict. 
Perhaps the most similar, alike in intent and in execution, are Margaret 
Astrov’s ‘“‘The Conception of Motion as the Psychological Leitmotif of Navaho 
Life and Literature” (1950) and Laura Thompson’s ‘“‘Logico-Aesthetic Inte- 
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gration in Hopi Culture” (1945). There is a brief (and ethnographically in- 
accurate) sketch of Zuni “basic personality structure” in Kardiner (1939: 
111-16). Opler (1946a) gives us some notion of the psychological structure of 
Lipan Apache culture, but both his theory and his methods vary greatly from 
those of Benedict. The reports of the Research on Indian Education Project 
(Thompson and Joseph 1944; Kluckhohn and Leighton 1946; Leighton and 
Kluckhohn 1947; Joseph, Spicer and Chesky 1949) do provide over-all psycho- 
logical characterizations of three Southwestern cultures, but these arise from 
a combination of ethnographic findings with field psychological testing and 
observation of the behavior of children and adults. Devereux (1939, 1951) has 
published two quite differently weighted general statements on Mohave cul- 
ture and personality, the second being heavily psychoanalytic. D. Eggan 
(1943) gives an excellent analysis and interpretation of those aspects of Hopi 
psychology that center on personal adjustment. 


Dreams 


Relatively full information on dreams and dreaming as cultural phenomena 
among the tribes of the Lower Colorado region was published earlier (Kroeber 
1925; Gifford 1936; Forde 1931), but 1932 is the date of the first analyses 
treating Southwestern dreams in a context of psychological theory (Roheim 
1932 for the Yuma; Morgan 1932 for the Navaho). In 1935 Lincoln published 
his comparative study which deals both with the cultural patterning of dreams 
and with their meaning in individual lives. There are more recent materials on 
Walapai dreams (Kniffen and others 1935:231-36), Hopi (Beaglehole and 
Beaglehole 1935:17—18), Dieguefio (Toffelmier and Luomala 1936), Chiri- 
cahua Apache (Opler 1941), Hopi (Simmons 1942), Ute (M. K. Opler 1942), 
and Navaho (Roheim 1949; Kluckhohn and Morgan 1951). The most sophis- 
ticated studies, methodologically and theoretically, are those of Dorothy Eg- 
gan on the Hopi (1949, 1952). 


Biographies and Autobiographies 


Steward (1934) published two brief Paiute autobiographies and in 1938 a 
slightly longer biographical sketch. Underhill (1936) gave us a Papago auto- 
biography which is still the only substantial document on a Southwestern In- 
dian woman. Macgregor obtained a brief Walapai autobiography (Kniffen 
and others 1935:205-—208). Dyk’s Son of Old Man Hat (1938) remains unsur- 
passed, I believe, for intrinsic quality. This story gives a sense of immediacy, 
of spontaneous sincerity, even to those unfamiliar with the geographical and 
cultural context. However, unlike Dyk’s other published Navaho autobiog- 
raphy (1947), Son of Old Man Hat \acks annotation, theoretical context, and 
analysis. These appear—in any systematic and substantial fashion—only with 
Simmon’s treatment of a Hopi man (1942). A still more searching and rigorous 
examination of method and theory appears in the Leightons’ Gregorio (1949). 
This volume is also notable as being one of the few studies in Southwestern 
culture and personality which is not founded, explicitly or implicitly, upon 
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Freudian theory. Opler (1948) has an excellent Apache autobiography, avail- 
able thus far only in duplicated form and without analysis or annotation. 
Kluckhohn (1945a@) analyzes a brief Navaho document from a Paretian point 
of view. Young (1949) has published a document in Navaho text from the 
same informant. This and two other Navaho personal narratives (Sapir 1942) 
constitute the only Southwestern materials in full native language text! 
Biographical materials have made available psychological expressions of 
cultural phenomena. They have also, incidentally, appreciably enriched ethno- 
graphic coverage of the tribes in question and supplied some measure of the 
degree of individual participation in these cultures. Most of all, they have 


” 


given us a view of these cultures “from inside,” thus eliminating various prob- 
lems or pseudo problems which inevitably arise when cultures are viewed solely 
from the observer’s point of view as irreducible, closed systems. As Kroeber 
1947) points out in comparing a Walapai and a Navaho autobiography, bio- 
graphical materials also call attention to regional but supertribal resemblances 
in culture and 


anthropological studies in personality do not have to be directed primarily toward 
leviations, traumas, aberrations, frustrations, and peculiarities, nor toward uncovering 
deeply buried childhood experiences. There are also successful parent-child adjustments 
and successful careers; as there are successful cultures [p. 113] 


Observational Studies of Behavior 


As Dennis remarks in the first book published on the subject, “It is rela- 
tively easy to describe the general pattern of child care in a society, but to in- 
vestigate the behavior which issues from the pattern is an endless task” 
1940:vi). We still have only very partial accounts of behavior actually ob- 
served among the Hopi (Beaglehole and Beaglehole 1935:25-65; Dennis 
1940; Dennis and Dennis 1940a, 1940), the Mohave (Devereux 1947, 1948a, 
1950a, 1950), and the Navaho (Kluckhohn 1946, 1947). There are many gen- 
eralizations about child behavior in the Research in Indian Education studies 
Thompson and Joseph 1944; Leighton and Kluckhohn 1947; Joseph, Spicer 
and Chesky 1949), but these are largely cultural—based upon interviews and 
upon the published literature more than upon inductions from recorded ob- 
servations. Opler’s (1946) useful monograph on Jicarilla childhood and youth 
is almost exclusively a reconstruction of older cultural patterns. There is cer- 
tainly valuable material on child behavior in the various biographical docu- 
ments, but this, again, is not directly observed action. There is much as yet 
unpublished material on a number of tribes—Florence Hawley Ellis on Zia; 
Bunzel and Dorothea Leighton on Zuni; Janine Chappat Rosenzweig on 
Navaho, Spanish-American, and Mormon; Whiting, Chasdi and Faigan on 
Zuni, Texan, and Mormon; Kluckhohn on Navaho. 


Psychological Tests 


Blackwood (1927) and Garth (1931) administered psychological tests to 
Southwestern Indians relatively early, but these were intelligence tests, not 
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instruments for culture and personality work. In this latter field tests appear 
to have been introduced first by the psychologist, Dennis (Dennis and Russell 
1940; Dennis 1942, 1943), and the psychiatrist, Fries (1941). The first am- 
bitious use of a battery of tests was by the Research in Indian Education 
project which administered two intelligence tests, two projective tests, the 
Bavelas Moral Ideology Test, Stewart’s Emotional Response Test, and the 
Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test to hundreds of Papago, Hopi, Zuni, and Navaho 
children. In addition to the tribal monographs, a series of reports on individual 
tests and general findings have appeared (Havighurst and Hilkevitch 1944; 
Havighurst, Gunther and Pratt 1946; Havighurst and Neugarten 1954; Henry 
1947; Thompson 1950-1951; Thompson and Joseph 1945), and an over-all 
report on the Rorschach will be forthcoming. Kaplan (1954), a clinical psy- 
chologist, presents a comparative analysis of adult Rorschach responses in 
Zuni, Navaho, Mormon, and Spanish-American cultures and also deals with 
acculturation as measured by the differences between the responses of veterans 
of World War IT and nonveterans. Bruner and Rotter (1953) report on a level 
of aspiration test among the Navaho. McClelland, Atkinson, Clark and 
Lowell (1953) present materials on the Gottschaldt Figures Test and on a 
story-telling test administered to Navahos (pp. 168-72) and TAT and other 
Spanish-American data (pp. 306-11). Janine Chappat Rosenzweig has done 
work, as yet unpublished, on the development of “racial” attitudes in Navaho, 
Mormon, and Spanish-American children, utilizing a variety of projective 
tests and semistructured play situations. 


Studies Peripheral to Culture and Personality 


A number of recent investigations which are primarily ethnographic or 
cultural in intent nevertheless make significant contributions to the area of 
culture and personality. Studies of mythology which examine psychological 
aspects and the place myths play in the life of individuals are obvious ex- 
amples. The first Southwestern instance belonging clearly to this category is 
Benedict’s Zuni Mythology (1935) where a Freudian framework is explicitly 
introduced into the analysis. Other publications relevant here are Spencer 
(1947, 1953), Kluckhohn (1942, 1944), Goldfrank (1948), and Devereux 
(19485). McClelland and Friedman (1952) in a methodologically sophisticated 
study employing data from five Southwestern tribes show that achievement 
motivations as reflected in folk tales are appreciably correlated with stress 
upon independence training in childhood. 

Some publications on the arts contain good personality materials (Bunzel 
1929; McAllester 1954; Mills 1954). 

Then there are reports on individual peculiarities, variant behavior, and 
people in special situations, such as Hill’s papers on Pima and Navaho 
berdaches (1935, 1938); Devereux on Mohave homosexuality (1937), alco- 
holism (1948c), and autoeroticism (1950c); Opler (1936a) on Apache shamans; 
Spicer (1940) on Juan Pistola; Simmons (1945) on the situation of the aged 
among Hopi and Navaho; Devereux and Loeb (1943) on Apache criminality; 
and Adair and Vogt (1949) on Navaho and Zuni veterans. 
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Phere are treatments of many different topics which contain good data and 
suggestive interpretations for culture and personality studies. Examples are 
Lasswell (1935) on collective autism at Taos, Florence Hawley Ellis’ paper 
1951) on Pueblo patterns of aggression, and Dozier (1951) on resistance to 
acculturation and assimilation. Trager (1948) in an ingenious paper has as- 
sociated styles of wearing the hair at Taos with three personality patterns, 
status symbols, and the acculturative process. 


Summary on Coverage 


We now have relatively rich materials on the Hopi, Navaho, Papago, 
Mohave, and Zuni (largely unpublished). We have Opler’s massive work on 
Eastern Apache tribes which is first-rate in ethnographic comprehensiveness 
and fertile in theoretical interpretation but rather weak in observed behavioral 
data. We have sparse data on the Walapai, Yuman, Cocopa (W. Kelly’s 
unpublished manuscript), Eastern Pueblos, and the Western Apache. We 
have almost nothing on Havasupai, Maricopa, and other tribes. No tribe is 
satisfactorily covered from the culture and personality point of view. 

lopically, the materials are least inadequate on personal documents, 
dreams, peripheral studies, and testing—in about that order. Observational 
studies, experiments, and general psychological characterizations are all very 
weak. Methods used by anthropologists have been, overwhelmingly, extensions 
or slight modifications of standard field-work techniques. The psychiatrists 
and psychologists (see, e.g., Mead 1941), on the other hand, have generally 
lacked sufficient anthropological sophistication to make their work entirely 
satisfying in the cultural dimension. Prolonged depth interviews either by 
psychiatrically trained anthropologists or by psychiatrists really grounded in 
anthropological fact, method, and theory are greatly needed. Except for the 
Research in Indian Education project and for occasional exceptions (J. C. 
Rosenzweig, and Bruner and Rotter [1953]) there has been too much prefer- 
ence for the currently fashionable Rorschach and TAT tests. Genuine experi- 
ment is only beginning (Rapaport 1954). 

Comparative analyses are nonexistent except for Thompson (1950-1951) ; 
there are occasional comparative remarks on two or three tribes in various 
papers and a few stimulating observations on areal or subareal personality 
types (Kroeber 1947). We greatly need library and synthetic research. No 
book draws together all of the data (now rich, in at least a few cases, though 
still incomplete) available on a single tribe. 

However, a significant start has been made. Some very interesting problems 
have been opened up, and the additions to the sheer ethnography of the 
Southwest made by these studies are quite impressive. There are encouraging 
partial integrations of materials on language and personality, acculturation 
and personality, etc. 


The ory 


The Research in Indian Education monographs and many other studies 
already cited (Eggan 1943; Simmons 1942; Kroeber 1947; Devereux 1951) 
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make theoretical contributions. Of earlier publications that are primarily 
theoretical perhaps the most striking are Opler’s two papers (19360, 1938) 
on Apache ambivalence in attitude and behavior toward death. Kluckhohn 
(1939) has published a theoretical program for child studies and a brief theo- 
retical review of empirical generalizations obtained (1946). Pfister (1932) 
provided a psychoanalytic interpretation of a Navaho curing ceremonial. 

There are also a good many critiques of the work of others. There are many 
printed discussions, long and short, of Benedict’s work. Nadel (1937) has 
provided one of the fullest. One of the most perceptive, or at least the most 
specifically pointed empirically, is that of Li An-Che (1937). He does not so 
much deny a certain validity to Benedict’s characterizations as skillfully 
document the fact that there is another side to the story. Benedict’s generaliza- 
tions must be qualified in many respects and modified or re-expressed in others 
if justice is to be done to the variety of behavioral fact and even, in part, to 
the ramifications of Zuni “‘ideal patterns.”’ 

In a notable paper Goldfrank (1945) comments on discrepancies in accounts 
of the same tribe by different field workers and criticizes various writers for 
undue emphasis upon infancy and upon the psychoanalytic point of view 
generally. In this and later papers she tries to restore the balance by calling 
proper attention to the problems of later life, especially those posed by eco- 
nomic and other situational factors. Bennett (1946; see also Aberle 1951) sug- 
gests that differences of opinion between Goldfrank, Titiev, D. Eggan, Li 
An-Che, and others, on the one hand, and Thompson, Benedict, Bunzel, and 
others, on the other side, must be understood in terms of values and personal 
preferences. Piers and Singer (1953) have published a critique of certain an- 
thropological conceptions of shame and guilt, dealing in part with the reports 
of the Research in Indian Education project. 

The most mature, thoughtful, and intensive re-examination of materials 
published by others is Aberle’s (1951) analysis of Sun Chief. This is critical, 
factually synthesizing and theoretically integrating in a genuinely interdis- 
ciplinary fashion. Whiting and Child’s (1953) book, which includes five South- 
western peoples among the seventy-five treated, also marks a theoretical ad- 
vance in another sense. This ambitious study tests cross-culturally and statis- 
tically a number of major hypotheses on the relations between culture and 
personality. 


Il. THE PRESENT POSITION 
Problems of Method and Procedure 


Possibly the most crucial single question is that of obtaining culture and 
personality data in the native language. Not many ethnologists working in the 
Southwest have followed the example of most of our contemporary British 
colleagues in mastering the language as an essential instrument of field work. 
There are strong logical grounds for the view that for culture and personality 
work, of all fields, this is indispensable—except perhaps in truly bilingual 
groups or among families where English or Spanish has replaced the native 
language as the ordinary vehicle of communication in the home. It may not 
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make as much difference as has been generally assumed whether projective 
tests are administered through an interpreter. One slight study (Kluckhohn 
and Rosenzweig 1949) suggests this. However, where subtleties and nuances 
count for so much, it is just not satisfactory to get dreams and biographical 
materials screened through an interpreter and twisted and “flattened” by 
being forced into English. Nonverbal behavior can, of course, be observed, 
but its interpretation is difficult and sometimes impossible without the full 
verbal context. 

Possibly the language factor is merely one aspect of a more general prob- 
lem. Materials of real value can be obtained by a program of psychological 
tests and skillfully planned interviews administered in a field season or two 
in societies where the general outlines of the culture have already been worked 
out. But these extensive explorations need to be supplemented by more inten- 
sive penetrations. Opler’s Apache work has admirable depth but is not 
altogether adequate for culture and personality purposes both because of the 
lack of sufficient observational data and because it was done too early to 
utilize methods that students of culture and personality now feel are necessary 
for reasonably complete coverage. The Hopi studies of Fred and Dorothy 
Eggan are genuinely longitudinal, but the culture and personality aspect is 
limited, though excellent. The only over-all longitudinal program for culture 
and personality in the Southwest is that of my associates and myself among 
the Ramah Navaho, but, owing to World War II and other vicissitudes, only 
the early years of this program were completed about as planned. 

Since the Research in Indian Education project there have been few rich 
innovations in method. The Vogt (1951), Kaplan (1954), and Adair, Kaplan 
and Vogt (n.d.) studies of Indian, Spanish-American, and Anglo adults do 
represent a significant advance in well-planned research design and effective 
interdisciplinary collaboration. The investigation of Navaho and Zuni indi- 
viduals in their social structure and in a comprehensive cultural context has 
been carried out with unusual thoroughness. Kaplan’s monograph also intro- 
duces refinements in statistical treatment of culture and personality and a 
testing of the ‘‘modal personality” hypothesis both by these means and by a 
“blind sorting’ technique carried out independently by two Rorschach ex- 
perts. A forthcoming book (F. Kluckhohn, Strodtbeck and Roberts n.d.) which 
is, in part, a contribution to the field of personality-in-culture is the first 
instance on a large scale where informants from a number of cultures were 
selected on a random sample basis. Aberle and Moore in their studies of 
Navaho peyote use have also employed random sampling. 

There are many matters of methodological detail which I have discussed 
elsewhere (Kluckhohn 19458, 1949). 
Theory 

I wish to re-emphasize or add only three points on theory as specifically 

applied to the Southwest. I shall then discuss at greater length the whole 


position of personality-in-culture studies in anthropology. 
First, I suggest that the psychobiological approach advocated by the 
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Leightons (1949) needs to be followed by others as a balance to, and possible 
corrective of, the psychoanalytic perspective which cort.nues to be dominant. 

Second, I wish to draw attention to another promising and thus far neg- 
lected theoretical framework in Southwestern studies: that of personality in 
the social system. This is spelled out by Aberle in an unpublished memorandum 
as follows: 


A consideration of the Navaho and Zuni as parts of the total American society, 
with specific sub-cultures and certain articulations and deficiencies of articulation with 
American society, should lead to our being able to work out a series of statements about 
our expectations of what will be found in Navaho and Zuni personalities. These state- 
ments must include: 

1. Types of responsiveness theoretically compatible with the particular social 
structure (Navaho or Zuni); types actually found; compatibility or incom- 
patibility of these types with American society; consequences for personality. 
Modes of affective expression that must be regulated and produced; their con 
tent; their consequences for personality. Consequences of incompatibility, if 
any, between Navaho and Zuni modes, and “ordinary” American. 

3. Range of motivations compatible with existence as a fully integrated member of 
the Navaho or Zuni group, with existence as a marginal member, with life as an 
individual assimilated into American society or some sub-part thereof. This in- 
volves working out the alternatives open for Navahos and Zuni with various 
motivational patterns, normal and deviant. 


4. Effects of the system of role-differentiation, and role-transition in each group. 

5. Effects of the specific cognitive system shared in each group, and of living under 
conditions where two or more competing cognitive systems are available. 

6. Consequences of socialization and child-care patterns. 

7. With all the foregoing worked out, it should also be possible to make some state 


ments as to what personality elements we would of expect to find, and what 

elements might be expected to be random—that is, not necessarily influenced by 

the foregoing features. 
B. Procedures. If we adopt this framework, we should attempt to work out from social- 
structural considerations what we expect to find in Navaho and Zuni personalities, 
acculturating and non-acculturating, in the respects previously mentioned, as regards 
expected commonalities, limitations of range of reaction, sub-group differences, patterns 
of deviancy, characteristics not to be found, random traits. These expectations will 
necessarily be of a rather crude order, since the theory underlying them is but im- 
perfectly developed. 

We should then work out procedures for categorizing and analyzing case material 
that will, whatever else they accomplish, result in proving or disproving the validity of 
these expectations. 

We should work out procedures for categorizing and analyzing mass test data 
that will, whatever else they accomplish, result in proving or disproving the validity 
of our expectations. 

In the light of reports on our findings, we may then modify our original theoretical 
position as proves necessary. 


Third, the Southwest is now ready for studies of the type suggested long 
ago by Boas. He wrote in 1897: 


The object of anthropological research being to elucidate psychological laws on the 
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one hand and to investigate the history of human culture on the other, we must con- 
sider it a primary requirement that only such phenomena are compared as are derived 
psychologically or historically from common causes. Only the common mistake of 
attributing any two phenomena that are somewhat alike to a common cause can ex- 
plain the reasoning that led the author to amass and to place side by side such entirely 
heterogeneous material. 


In other words, one of the main rewards of intensive study of a culture area 
such as the Southwest is that such study eventually frees investigators to 
raise genuinely scientific questions—problems of process. Once the influences 
of various cultures upon others in the same area and the effects of a common 
environment (and its variant forms) have been reasonably well ascertained, 
one can then operate to a first approximation under an “all other things being 
equal” hypothesis and intensively examine the question: why are these cul- 
tures and these modal personality types still different—in spite of similar 
environmental stimuli and pressures and access over long periods to t' e influ- 
ence of generalized area culture or cultures? We are ready now, I believe, for 
such studies, but no one is yet attempting them seriously. 

Let me now leave the region of the Southwest as such and turn tothe 
broader theoretical problems (for a fuller statement, see Kluckhohn 1954). 
Work in this field has suffered as a consequence of its being so fashionable for 
the last decade or two. It would be generally conceded today that many publi- 
cations have been hasty, overly schematic, and indeed naive. History and 
biology have been neglected to varying degrees by most authors. There has 
been too much assumption of homogeneity, both of culture and personality, 
in “‘primitive”’ cultures and a sometimes shocking disregard of the com- 
plexity of ‘“‘modern”’ cultures. In some cases there has been a ludicrous over- 
emphasis upon a few aspects (or even a single aspect) of the child training 
system. There has been too little consideration of the effects of the isolation 
of particular children or groups of children from certain segments of the cul- 
ture, for, as Murphy (1947:844) says, “In the long run, the powerful negative 
role by which certain parts of the culture are prevented from reaching the 
child are as important as the positive role.’’ This anthropological speciality 
can be viewed as a promising infant, but it has certainly been a spoiled or 
over-indulged, one. 

However, the underlying notions that led to development of this field re- 
main basically sound; it is only the execution, thus far, in method and theory 
that is faulty. Culture and personality are not only different abstractions from 
data of the same order; they have intrinsic similarities. Certain definitions of 
culture state that it is a ‘mental’? phenomenon, and many definitions of 
personality start from the same premise. Both personalities and cultures 
appear to acquire their distinctiveness at least as much from organization as 
from content. More and more personality psychologists and anthropologists 
have had recourse to ideas such as “themes” and “configurations,” “orienta- 
tions,” and “implicit logics” in constructing their conceptual models. 

Benedict’s famous parallels were of a slightly different order—between 
personality /ypes and cultural types. Yet she seemed to many of her readers to 
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be saying: culture is personality writ large; personality is culture writ small. 
The equation of culture with the personality of a society or of personality as 
the subjective side of culture represents an unfortunate oversimplification. 
The former analogy leads to the brink of the “‘group-mind”’ fallacy. The latter 
is false because culture is far from being the only constituent of personality; 
a unique biological heredity and idiosyncratic life history also enter in. 

The parallels nevertheless remain arresting. Of cultures as well as of per- 
sonalities one can properly say: ““This culture is in some respects like all other 
cultures, in other respects like some other cultures only, in a few respects com- 
pletely individual.” A personality can participate much more nearly in the 
whole of a culture than in the whole of a society. Both personalities and cul- 
tures do acquire much of their distinctiveness from their patterned organiza- 
tion. This does not mean, however, that statistical considerations are irrelevant 
in either field. Indeed as Wallace (1952) points out, much contemporary 
American theory of culture and of personality-in-culture has explicit or im- 
plicit probability dimensions. Wallace himself defines culture (p. 750) as 


. . . those ways of behavior or techniques of solving problems which, being more frequently 


and more closely approximated than other ways, can be said to have a high probability of 


use by the individual members of a societ, 


And he states the problem of cultural influences upon personality development 
in probability terms (p. 749): 

... the probability of any definable sequence of formative events is equal to the probability 
of the emergence of a given type of personality, and the total number of individuals possess- 
ing that type of personality will be the product of that probability and the size of the popula- 
tion. 


Culture is not merely a “tissue of externalities.”’ It is “‘built into” the 
personality and as such is part, though only part, of the personality. From 
many different private versions of a given aspect of a culture as manifested by 
so many different unique personalities, the anthropologist constructs the ideal 
type of that aspect which he, perfectly legitimately, incorporates in his con- 
ceptual model of the total culture. As culture influences the concrete act of the 
individual actor it is not “impersonal” at all. Concretely, culture is internal- 
ized. As Parsons (1953:622) says, culture must be conceived both as institu- 
tionalized in social systems and as internalized in personality systems. 

There is no genuine problem, however, as to the “inwardness” or “out- 
wardness” of culture. It is “outward” and “impersonal” as an abstraction, a 
logical construct (culture); it is very much “inward” and affective as inter- 
nalized in a particular individual (culture.). One must merely take care not 
to confuse these two frames of reference. It is highly convenient to construct 
an abstract conceptual model of a culture. But this does not mean that culture 
is a force like Newtonian gravity “acting at a distance.” Culture is a precipi- 
tate of history but, as internalized in concrete organisms, very much active in 
the present. One might almost say that a culture is to a society as the memory 
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is toa person. The past is present through memory and through the structuring 
of the present which previous events have produced. 

Culture is manifested in and through personalities. Personality shapes and 
changes culture but is in turn shaped by culture. Culture exists to the extent 


” 


to which the “private worlds” overlap. In a complex stratified and segmented 
society like our own these “‘private worlds” overlap for the majority of the 
total population only upon the broadest of issues. Generalized American cul- 
ture has a differential impact upon diversely situated groups. 

Both culture and personality are inferential constructs that start (but 
select) from behavior or products of behavior. Symbolization (in a very broad 
sense) seems to be central to both models, and such symbolization is carried 
on at various levels of awareness and with varying degrees of compulsiveness. 
In the past culture has tended to emphasize explicitness of both design and 
content, personality theory implicitness and “internality.’’ Now culture theory 
seems to be working “downward” toward the implicit and “internal,” per- 
sonality theory “upward” to explicit forms. Hence the two bodies of theory 
converge more and more but probably will not fuse completely. It may be 
that a single conceptual model, based not upon summary reductionism but 
upon gradual coalescence, may be created which is usable both for that por- 
tion of psychology that deals with the individual interacting with his fellows 
and with that part of anthropology which deals with the approximations of 
individuals to cultural forms and with the growth and change of cultures in 
so far as these arise from individual variation. 

However, some aspects of cultural process not only can, but can better, 
be studied in abstraction from cultural agents. Cultures are systems (that is, 
are organized) because the variables are interdependent. All systems appear to 
acquire certain properties that characterize the system gua system rather than 
the sum of isolable elements. Among these properties is that of directionality 
or “‘drift.’’ There is a momentum quality to cultural systems. The performance 
of a culturally patterned activity appears to carry with it implications for its 
own change which is by no means altogether random, Forms in general, as 
D’Arcy Thompson has shown, have momentum qualities. The existence of 
“drift” in one aspect of culture (linguistics) has been fairly well established. 
There is probably “cultural drift” in general. There may even be in some sense 
“cultural orthogenesis” within particular limited scopes; that is, the direction 
of at least some culture change is more predetermined by earlier forms of the 
culture than caused by environmental press and individual! variability. 

This is not to minimize the role of “‘accident”—the inability of our concep- 
tual models to predict the entry of significant new factors that influence the 
body of phenomena under consideration. Just as mutations bring to the gene 
pool of a population previously nonoperative elements, so invention, natural 
catastrophes or optima, perhaps gene mutations toward unusually endowed 
or specialized individuals, alter the course of cultures. Nevertheless, in spite 
of all these “accidents,” it is an empirical fact that there are significant 
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freezings in the cultural process. It is these which anthropologists can most 
easily study. Anthropology, like Darwin’s work, has been largely a matter of 
looking at acts in terms of their consequences rather than in terms of their 
“causes”—in the meaning of classical mechanics. The study of culture is the 
study of circular and interactive behavior. The prime anthropological problem 
is to find the right point of entrance in studying the circle. 

Almost all behavior is selective. But human behavior is selective in the 
special sense that there exist historically created and man-made standards of 
selectivity: conventional concepts that are communicated (whether by ex- 
plicit verbalization or in other ways) within the group; culturally transmitted 
and culturally induced needs and wants. Men of different groups want their 
food or their sexual experience in particular ways or forms. The fact that both 
appetites and consummatory responses (Tinbergen 1951) are so modified is 
a property of universal culture. The particular manner is distinctive of cultures 
local in space or time. “Systematically modified human behavior” will almost 
do as a definition of culture. What psychologists and anthropologists alike 
study directly is patterned behavior (Culture.). Both professions in their 
analyses need to resort to the abstracted patterns of these behaviors (Culture). 

Psychology is indispensably relevant to the understanding both of univer- 
sal culture and of distinctive cultures. The broad ground plan of all cultures 
arises out of the functional prerequisites of human society as such (Aberle and 
others 1950). Culture patterns are, in large part, varying responses to these 
universal categories: 


Provision for biological needs 

Role differentiation 

Effective control of the use of force 
Communication 

Shared cognitive orientations 

Common articulated set of goals 

Normative regulation of means 

Regulation and production of affective expression 
Socialization 


Nothing could be more evident than that psychology must help explicate 
these categories both in their generality and in their multitudinous culturally 
patterned modifications. It is equally certain that anthropologists can help 
psychologists understand the cultural dimensions of motivation, learning, 
perception, cognition, and the rest. However, the most effective forms of 
collaboration between psychologists or psychiatrists and anthropologists 

particularly in field work—remain to be worked out. The same must be said 
of the training required for anthropologists specializing in culture and 
personality studies. And finally, there is the unsettled question as to what 
anthropologists mean by “personality.’’ According to Lévi-Strauss and others 
(1953:34), students of culture and personality have in fact been dealing with 
little more than the patterning or grouping of cultural roles. These three issues 
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are all highlighted when one reflects on Southwestern studies of culture and 
personality thus far. 


COMMENTS 
By Davip F. ABERLE, University of Michigan 


LUCKHOHN has done a heroic task in assembling and assessing the work 

done in the Southwest in culture and personality. It is notable—and 
natural, considering the state of the field—that he soon begins to discuss 
general problems of method and theory (and to provide us with many stimu- 
lating ideas), rather than specific empirical problems. Perhaps I may be ex- 
cused, then, for beginning with general issues and going on to relate them to 
work in the Southwest. Questions of method and of refinements of theory are 
always relative to the more general question: What is our problem? This 
Kluckhohn has not tried to define, although the scope of his paper gives many 
indications of his thought in the matter. He is willing to back a number of 
approaches, but I would take the position that among them /he key problem 
at present in culture and personality is the relationship of a concept of modal 
personality to a theory of a functioning social system. I do not believe that 
we are likely to make most rapid progress by focusing, even in a sophisticated 
way, on similarities between the patterning of culture and of personality. In 
the past, concerns of this sort, however heuristic, have led to analogies between 
personality types and culture types, and to “explanations” of cultural phe- 
nomena in psychological terms which have used simplistic reductionism (which 
Kluckhohn rejects), or in which the connections between psychological char- 
acteristics and cultural features have been weakly developed, or not developed 
at all. We may ask: Why should we be concerned with culture and per- 
sonality? Not for the sake of analogy, nor to expand the horizons of psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists. Rather, we are interested because our work so far has 
led us to entertain the idea that there are modes of personality in a society 
or subsystem (one mode or several), and that if we know the common per- 
sonality characteristics of large numbers of people in a particular system, we 
can better understand the operation of the system itself. 

For work on the problem I have mentioned, four elements are necessary: 
a systematic theory of the structure and functioning of society, a systematic 
personality theory, a self-conscious methodology, and adequate personnel. It 
does not matter if the theories are less than perfect, so long as they attempt 
systematization, and so long as we do use theory and not intuitive perception 
alone. (Perceptiveness is essential, but it is not enough.) These theories should 
enable us to make statements that are not sterile tautologies or simplistic 
reductionism. Let me take one example, since any effort to develop even a 
simple scheme is impossible in the space available. I think that many anthro- 
pologists become uneasy about work in culture and personality because its 
statements have sometimes taken one of the following forms: (1) Hopi culture 
values the nonaggressive person; Hopi individuals are nonaggressive; (2) Hopi 
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individuals are raised to be nonaggressive, and so Hopi culture places a low 
value on aggressive behavior; (3) Hopi individuals are prevented from being 
aggressive, and so their mythology, beliefs about disease, etc., show that bad 
things happen to aggressive people. (For purposes of this discussion it does 
not matter whether such things fave been said about the Hopi, or whether these 
or any of the statements that follow are true. Only the approaches under dis- 
cussion are significant.) These statements are either circular, reductionist, or 
they short-circuit the problem of causal explanations in rather unsatisfactory 
ways. None involves a theory of society; none but the last involves any syste- 
matic psychological theory. 

Let us try to expand the “circle of culture and personality” a little bit, 
as follows. (1) In terms of general social theory, it can be said that the control 
of disruptive behavior is a problem with which all societies must cope. Control 
implies that no society can permit the unrestricted expression of aggression in 
all its forms in all situations. The limits on this expression, however, vary 
from one society to another. (2) Moving toward psychological statements, it 
can be said that in no society are the restraints on the expression of aggression 
purely situational. They are always built into the personality in the course 
of the individual’s development. The nature of what is built into the per- 
sonality system varies from one society to another, and is patterned within 
societies. (3) Applying this to a specific society, in Hopi society the absence 
of a well-developed system of political control and the need for co-operation 
makes restraint of aggression particularly crucial. On examination, Hopi 
society is found to have norms that call for the virtual elimination of direct 
expression of aggression. It is possible to describe the patterns of socialization 
that are used to “‘train out” aggressive behavior, and the pressures on adults 
not to express aggression. It is also evident that there are situations that 
mobilize aggressive feelings for Hopi: we need not postulate that aggression 
is no problem for members of that society. (4) Employing a psychological 
theory, say the theory of defense mechanisms, it should be possible to say 
that, given the early experience of the individual and his adult situation, the 
modal technique for handling aggression is likely to be, let us say, projection. 
(5) We are now ready for the application of a set of research techniques: per- 
haps observations, interviews, and projective devices, applied to an adequate 
sample of Hopi individuals. This should indicate (we hope) that direct expres- 
sion of aggression is inhibited, and that projection is the commonest defense 
mechanism. So far, however, what we have said is of greatest interest to psy- 
chologists. (6) Returning to social theory, we can say (a) that the requirement 
is fulfilled that direct aggression be inwardly controlled, rather than police- 
controlled; but that (6) the modal psychological tendency toward projection 
of aggression is such that co-operative enterprise is featured by a high level 
of suspiciousness, which sometimes impairs the success of communal enter- 
prises. 

In this sequence, social theory highlights a psychological area that is sig- 
nificant for the social system; psychological theory develops our predictions 
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w | regarding modes; there are methods for validating those predictions; and the 
1g | results are relevant to an understanding of the functioning of the society. We 
id have not simply said, “Hopi culture is nonaggressive; Hopi individuals are 
es nonaggressive.”” Nor have we explained the content of Hopi culture. We have 
se studied modal personality in its relationship to a functioning system. Other 
se sequences can be developed: the relationship of the diffuse sanction system to 
or superego formation and to social control; the relationship of adult role struc- 
ry ture to motivational problems, etc. This theoretical model is already in use, 
i. but it can stand more emphasis and more explicit statement. 

This sort of research demands a study of personality as such, and not of 

t, myth, ritual, and art. And that is difficult and technical. If we speak of modal 
ol | personality, we must face up to sampling techniques. If we attempt to estab- 
ol lish the existence of modes, we must use our life-histories to develop explora- 
n tory hypotheses, and test these by techniques that enable us to cut a broad 
“y swathe in the population. Perhaps we will have to use very simple projective 
it | devices. Instead of re-creating the Thematic Apperception pictures for new 
n groups, we might simply ask, as some psychologists have done, such projective 
e questions as, ““A man and his son are talking; what are they talking about?” 
r- Finally, the elements of modal personality we select for study should be rele- 
nm | vant not just for psychological theory, but for the understanding of a function- 
e ing social system. 
n The technical demands of this program require a division of labor. It seems 
yi doubtful that anthropologists can be universal specialists, competent in sur- 
“t veying and Rorschach, in technology and dream analysis. Faced with this 
n problem, we have turned too often to our psychiatric, and too seldom to our 
" academic psychologist, colleagues. There are a few psychiatrists willing to 
it undertake the arduous field work necessary for sound research, but only a few. 
n It would seem more feasible to develop the field team for modal personality 
i] research in the university—and it would seem likely that we can penetrate the 
y training of psychologists to the point where they will be useful collaborators. 
. There are, of course, some anthropologists who can double as personality spe- 
.. cialists; let the rest be as thoroughly trained in this field as possible, if they 
r- propose to work on problems of culture and personality. But let us stop 
e drawing personality freehand, and ask for some technical assistance in this 
matter. ae 
e But what is the relevance of all this to culture and personality studies in 
ra the Southwest? It lies in certain special advantages of the area for studies of 
it this kind. First, it is accessible: we can bring field teams to the Southwest at 
— less expense, and for more repeated visits, than to other areas of the world. 
n Second, we already know a lot about the Southwestern cultures. If we start 
2] } with prior knowledge of the cultures, our research design is likely to be better. 
. - Third, it provides the opportunity, as Kluckhohn has said, for comparisons, 

and for systematic variation of significant factors, both within cultures and 
r- between cultures. Finally, and most important, it is a changing situation 


involving culture contact. The well-integrated society raises problems of analy- 
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sis like those of the well-integrated personality. It is hard to assess the com- 
parative importance of personality factors versus situational pressures. But 
when there are disharmonies between personality as it has developed, and new 
situations, many problems can be seen more clearly. Thus, if we claim that 
Hopi tend to throttle their aggressive feelings, we can ask: What does our 
Hopi do when he is confronted with people who do not control their own 
aggressions so rigorously, who do not demand such control of others, and who 
indeed demand some show of aggression as appropriate in certain situations? 
Does the Hopi simply show his aggressions when confronted with the new 
situation, or does he show them and become disturbed afterward, or does he 
still control them? By regional and generational sampling, we can see whether, 
when child-rearing techniques alter, personality consequents alter as we would 
expect them to. If we claim that certain attitudes are appropriate for Hopi 
and Hopi society, but are incompatible with the demands of American society, 
we stand some chance of validating our predictions by observation. For all 
these reasons, the Southwest will be, as it has been in the past, a particularly 
rich area for work in culture and personality. 

I think that what I have said tends to push one line of Kluckhohn’s treat- 
ment a little further, along the lines of my own biases. In the limited space 
available I have had no opportunity to comment on my agreement with most 
of the points he has made, nor to express my pleasure at the stimulation his 
remarks have afforded me. 


By A. IrviInG HALLOWELL, University of Pennsylvania 


SUPPOSE that in years past it might have been possible for a symposium 

on anthropological work in the Southwest to have been held without refer- 
ence to studies in culture and personality. In fact I believe that I can recall 
such symposia at American Anthropological Association meetings. But that 
must have been in the Dark Ages of Anthropology. We are more enlightened 
now. At any rate, it is good to have a systematic review and evaluation of past 
and current work by one who still has some roots in the Southwest and who 
has been a pioneer in personality and culture studies in this area. 

I shall confine my comments on Kluckhohn’s paper to the personal docu- 
ment approach and the use of projective tests. 

While the personal document approach has added a new and important 
dimension to our investigations, one point has been overlooked. The possibility 
of collecting autobiographical information from a subject depends upon a 
unique psychological attribute of human beings. In the course of ontogenetic 
development the human individual learns to discriminate himself as an object 
in a world of objects other than himself. Among other things, he also learns 
to identify hiruself as a being having temporal continuity. Self-related events 
of the past are integrated with self-related experiences in the present, and self- 
related events in the future may be anticipated. These psychological peculiari- 
ties of man are usually taken for granted. But what requires further investiga- 
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tion is their psychological implications viewed in cross-cultural perspective. 
For just as different peoples entertain various beliefs about the nature of the 
universe, they differ in their ideas about the nature and attributes of the self 
at the same time that they share the common human attribute of self-aware- 
ness. 

Since self-awareness is not given at birth, concepts of the self are as much 
a product of a socialization process as world-views. Both are culturally 
constituted in the same process. And since self-awareness is a psychological 
attribute prerequisite for the functioning of a human social order, one of the 
common functions of all cultures is to orient individuals in such a way that 
parochial self-concepts become meaningful in relation to a traditional world- 
view. What we have done in the past is to pay closer attention to world-views 
as cultural variables than to concepts of the self as cultural variables. I have 
discussed these matters at some length in the April, 1954, issue of Explorations 
(the new Canadian journal of anthropology). Here I can only touch upon the 
relation between a culturally constituted self-image and the collection of 
autobiographical data. 

The major point is that if we assume that the content of autobiographical 
documents is self-related events and experience, then account must be taken 
of what the subject conceives and feels to be self-related experience. The kind 
of experiences that are considered to be self-related in one culture may not 
precisely parallel, in all respects, those that are so conceived in another. If, 
for example, a belief in reincarnation of the self is entertained, then self-related 
experiences may include those of a previous existence. The time span in which 
self-related experience is accepted as genuine and meaningful is a function of 
a cultural variable. In modern India, for example, events referable to a 
former existence and recalled in a present one may be accepted as a basis for 
action. In 1951, for instance, it was reported in an Indian newspaper that ‘‘a 
nine-year old Vaish girl caused a mild stir in the heart of the city [Kanpur]... 
by recalling some events in her previous life. She accompanied her father to a 
house and knocked at the door of a Brahmin saying it was her house.” If it 
is believed that the fetus has the attribute of self-awareness, then reputed 
experiences in the prenatal period may become self related. An Ojibwa Indian 
once said to me: 

Some people say that a child knows nothing when it is born. Four nights before I was 
born I knew that I would be born. My mind was as clear when I was born as it is now. 
I saw my father and mother, and I knew who they were. I knew the things an Indian 
uses, their names and what they were good for—an ax, a gun, a knife and even an ice 
chisel. I used to tell this to my father and he replied: “Long ago the Indians used to be 
like that, but the ones that came after them were different.’’ I have asked my own 
children about this, but there is only one of them that remembers when he was in his 


mother’s womb. People said to me: “You are one of those old people who died long 


ago and were born a second time.” 
Besides this, I have some accounts of dream experiences which are the 
categorical equivalent of other personal experiences which the same informant 
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narrated. The connecting link is the unity and continuity of the self as subject 
in a culturally constituted behavioral world in which so far as self-related 
experience is concerned, there is no a priori dichotomy recognized between 
being awake and dreaming. If we dissociate such anecdotes of self-related ex- 
perience and regroup them according to our categories of “actual” experiences 
of the self and fantasy experiences of the self, such a procedure merely high- 
lights the profound differences between Ojibwa notions of genuine self-related 
experience and our own. 

It would be interesting to know what a systematic phrasing of autobiog- 
raphy with reference to varying self-concepts and experiences might bring 
forth. One thing the investigator would specifically encourage would be the 
search of the subject’s memory for the recall of a// experiences that were inter- 
preted by him as self-related. This might lead to a deeper penetration of the 
ethos of a culture. While we have now begun to appreciate more fully than 
before what the internalization of culture means, nevertheless it must not be 
forgotten that we are only at the beginning of the exploration of the psychologi- 
cal significance of this fact. At any rate, I believe that we are in the process of 
correcting the bias exerted by the cruder aspects of behavioristic psychology 
on our thinking. I heartily agree with Kluckhohn that “‘until anthropslogists 
can deal vigorously with the ‘subjective factors’ in the lives of ‘primitives,’ 
their work will be flat and insubstantial.” 

I shall have to confine myself to a few very brief remarks on the use of 
projective tests since it is impossible to go into any technical detail. In a 
chapter I have contributed to Volume II of Klopfer’s forthcoming book, I 
have discussed at some length what I conceive to be the relation of the Ror- 
schach technique to personality and culture studies as well as the bearing of 
recent investigations of perception on some underlying assumptions which I 
think we can now make. The accumulation of a wider sampling of Rorschach 
protocols from various parts of the world than we had only a few years ago 
at least gives us a more satisfactory empirical foundation on which to work. 
We now know, for example, that popular responses are not altogether a func- 
tion of provincial cultural differences. In six American Indian groups (Ojibwa, 
Menomini, Tuscarora, Wind River Shoshone, Zuni, and Navaho) as well as in 
a sample from a village in Lebanon, the five most popular responses are the 
same. What varies is the rank order of frequency in which they are chosen by 
subjects in the seven different groups. 

In general, I think that we have passed through a pioneering period and 
that the choice of the Rorschach as an instrument in future studies can be 
based upon its known potentialities. I do not think that validation studies, or 
other research on the test itself, is the task of the anthropologist. And, if he 
uses it, he must know something about it. He must be able to apply it as 
skillfully as any clinical psychologist. Along with other projective techniques 
the Rorschach is now so widely taught in universities that there should be less 
difficulty in acquiring a knowledge of its use than previously. And I may 
whisper that several of my students have made better grades in a course in 
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1 the 


projective techniques than graduate students in clinical psychology i 
same classes. 

But I see no point in the collection of odds and ends of Rorschach protocols. 
If the Rorschach is used at all it should be an integral part of a research design 
well thought out in advance. George Spindler’s use of the Rorschach in his 
study of Menomini acculturation is perhaps the best demonstration we have 
of the positive results that can be obtained if this projective test is handled 
with methodological rigor. 

I believe it to be true also that all the potentialities that lie within Ror- 
schach protocols have not yet been fully exploited. In a preliminary analysis 
of a sample of records from a Lebanon village collected by Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Williams, the interpretative value of systematic categorical analysis 
of the qualitative aspects of M and FM responses was most revealing. If such 
categories are refined they can be quantitatively handled in cross-cultural 
comparison of different groups of subjects. 

I believe that we cannot set our sights too high in investigations carried 
on in the area of culture and personality which, as Kluckhohn indicates, must 
be broadly conceived. While a good beginning has been made it would be 
foolish to claim more than this. We have exploratory work back of us and 
many fruitful hypotheses to work with as well as novel psychological tech- 
niques. But no short cuts are possible if sound results are to be ultimately 
achieved. 
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Applied Anthropology in the Southwest 


WILLIAM H. KELLY 


University of Arizona 


PPLIED anthropology in the Southwest has been confined almost exclu- 
sively to the field of cross-cultural problems. Most of the work, as might 
be expected, has been in connection with Indian affairs, but there are at least 
two important exceptions. The first is the work that was done before the war in 
soil conservation and rehabilitation programs, mostly among Spanish-speak- 
ing people in New Mexico. The second is the very important work of social 
scientists in connection with the administration of Japanese Relocation 
Centers. 

The non-Indian projects are no longer in existence and will therefore be 
dealt with only briefly. The chief interest of this paper is to describe the 
principal contributions of anthropology to an understanding of Indian prob- 
lems and, more specifically, to assess, on the basis of the record, the role of 
anthropologists and the place of applied anthropology in the Indian Service 
programs in the Southwest. There is nothing distinctively Southwestern in- 
volved in the analysis, but by taking this one area, where so much work has 
been done, I believe that a fairly instructive picture of the present position 
and future course of applied anthropology in cross-cultural work can be pre- 
sented. 

The development of applied anthropology in the Southwest has been a 
simultaneous process of perfecting theory and method and of establishing a 
condition of understanding and acceptance. The historical record indicates, as 
might be expected, that where acceptance has lagged the situation for testing 
theories and methods has been unfavorable. The record also indicates, and this 
is the important point for those who argue the various issues with respect to 
the proper role of applied anthropologists, that it is the degree to which 
anthropological principles are incorporated into plans and programs that ac- 
tually determines the kind of anthropological work that can be pursued with 
profit. In other words, there are siages, or levels, of anthropological acceptance 
that limit the kind and quantity of anthropological work. 

In the Southwest today, according to all evidence, there is general accept- 
ance of the importance of anthropology and social science in Indian programs, 
but it remains individual rather than organizational acceptance. Whatever 
progress has been made has come about because of the great amount of work 
that has been done by anthropologists working in the various fields of the dis- 
cipline, and because, during the administration of John Collier as Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, between 1933 and 1945, anthropologists were brought 
into the Indian Service, and Indian Service people were encouraged to use the 
principles of anthropology in their work. 

In spite of such long contact, however, the Indian Service has not altered 
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its procedures sufficiently so that anthropological findings are actually being 
applied or so that a professional anthropologist can work beyond the fringes 
of Indian Service problems. It is the difference between the surface acceptance 
of ideas and the structuring of the ideas into both planning and execution 
All concerned—the administrators who wanted to introduce theories of anthro- 
pology into plans and programs, the anthropologists who were working with 
administrative problems, and the Indian Service people who were attempting 
to use the principles and techniques of anthropology—have been blocked 
rather consistently by the persistence of Indian Service organization and 
methods that were developed on the basis of contrary assumptions with respect 
to the nature of the acculturation process and the methods to be employed 
in culture change. These contrary assumptions relate to nineteenth-century 
theories of social evolution and to the equation of Euro-American culture 
with human nature, especially in the realm of motivation and culture goals. 
The situation will change as more and more Indian Service employees acquire 
a cross-cultural point of view, learn more of the findings of anthropology, and 
persist in their efforts to make use of social science principles. This process 
will be speeded by encouragement at high levels, as it was speeded during 
Collier’s administration, and it will be retarded by discouragement at high 
levels, as appears to have been the case in very recent years. 

The solid accomplishments of anthropology, from this point of view, are 
in those studies that have produced an awareness of the Indian cultures—the 
great wealth of ethnographies and articles on Southwestern tribes—and in 
those studies that have drawn attention to the use of anthropology in solving 
practical problems. The latter range from the very precise and theoretically 
oriented studies, such as Vogt’s report on Navaho veterans (1951), to the less 
pretentious, but equally effective, report on Navaho health problems by Flora 
L. Bailey (1948); and from long-term and co-operative studies, such as Laura 
Thompson’s Research in Indian Personality, Education and Administration 
project (1951), to such small-scale jobs as the study of Southern Ute rehabilita- 
tion planning by Euler and Naylor (1952). 

Vogt’s interest in, and description of, Navaho values is the type of report- 
ing, in my opinion, that not only has theoretical significance but is potentially 
most effective in creating an intelligent interest in the work of anthropology. 
Indian Service people who take an interest in their work and who know many 
of the facts of the acculturation situation find “‘sense”’ in such reports when 
they might otherwise be emotionally repelled by the specific recommendations 
of social science “‘experts.”” Somewhat similar studies of this kind have been 
made by Kluckhohn (1943, 1949) and by Laura Thompson (1948). 

Other reports, where emphasis is on information that is usable rather than 
on specific recommendation, include Dozier’s Tewa studies (1951; Ms.), 
Hawley’s analysis of Pueblo and non-Pueblo community life (1948), Siegel’s 
Taos report (1952), and the case studies in Spicer’s very excellent book Human 
Problems in Technological Change (1952). The chapter by Tom Sasakiand John 
Adair on Navaho agricultural practices is particularly in point, because it 
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provides the administrator and extension worker with readily understood and 
acceptable insights into a familiar type of situation. This is an analysis not 
only of the factors involved in culture change, but of their specific relevance 
to the difference between the effective and ineffective use of valuable, and 
very limited, farmland. 

From a practical point of view, all of these studies, with the possible excep- 
tion of the work by Adair and Sasaki, are relatively ineffective because there 
is no provison for correction and verification through follow-up studies or the 
application of the findings. Most notably deficient in this respect are the vari- 
ous studies that have been made of the place of anthropology in Indian Service 
medicine (Joseph 1942; Leighton and Leighton 1944; Bailey 1948). It is of 
considerable interest to read, ten years later, Collier’s enthusiastic reception 
of the Leighton work (Leighton and Leighton 1944: xiii—xv) in the light of the 
absence of Indian Service anthropologists on the Navaho reservation today: 
Five or six years ago, the headquarters staff of the United States Indian Service listened 
to Doctors Alexander and Dorothea Leighton, and experienced a deep excitement. 
There were some who realized that here was a practical utility long waited for, in the 
particular field of Indian health work. . . . Those who do know the Navahos through 


eep personal experience find their horizon of Navaho life pushed backward in the 


most exciting and challenging way The discoveries and generalizations of the 
Leightons, in this Navaho area, have been found usable by the administrator. Their 
implications are much wider than the area of health work alone. ... This book is 
meant for Indian Service workers, in the first instance. It will help some of them toward 
knowing that their work—or at least their opportunity—exists here among the Navaho, 
ipon the watershed of the social world 


It is important for the understanding of applied anthropology in this area 
to note that the studies cited above—and there are many more—were made 
a decade or more after the first anthropologists were employed to assist in the 
formulation of Indian Service programs and policies in the middle 1930’s. It 
is also significant that, after the early use of anthropologists as advisors and 
field investigators, the Indian Service shifted its emphasis to anthropological 
“trouble-shooting” and, following this, to a major project of analysis and 
reporting, which undertook to evaluate, in social science terms, the effective- 
ness of Indian Service programs. 

When Collier took over as Indian Commissioner in 1933, applied anthro- 
pology in this country was in its infancy and the only anthropologists available 
were those who had been trained to work without regard for the practical ap- 
plication of their findings and without regard for the public acceptance of their 
work. Few Indian Service people were “sold” on the idea of anthropology or of 
anthropologists, and few if any of the anthropologists felt committed to an 
Indian Service career. The principal deficiency, however, seems to have been 
in the ad hoc nature of the work, and the absence of opportunity to do basi 
research that would reveal what social science could and could not contribute 
to the Indian Service acculturation program. Whether or not this was an 
important part of the reasoning at that time, it is this type of research that 
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forms the major contribution of the Indian Personality, Education and Ad- 
ministration Research project mentioned above. 

That was, by all odds, the most extensive and the most important program 
of applied anthropology ever carried out in the Southwest, and yet, judged by 
its original purpose and by its possibilities, the most disappointing. In 1947, 
after six years of work, and while some of the research was still in progress, 
the Indian Service terminated the project, and, to some degree at least, aban- 
doned its use, since copies of unpublished studies are no longer being made 
available. The termination was a particularly serious blow to applied anthro- 
pology since we shall not now have the very important results that could have 
been gained by a continuation of the work into the next logical stage when the 
findings could have been tested and revised through their application. It is 
of course not too late to do this, and it is to be hoped that the Indian Service 
will soon sponsor a resumption of this project. 

Conducted under the direction of Laura Thompson, the project employed, 
at one time or another, the services of about 165 social science and medical 
specialists and advisors, Indian Service personnel, and others, including mem- 
bers of the tribes concerned. Except for the studies of the Sioux Indians of 
South Dakota, all of the work done was among Southwestern tribes—Navaho, 
Hopi, Papago, Zuni, and Zia. 

The most adequate brief summary of results is contained in Thompson’s 
Personality and Government (1951:178-96). Some of the more pertinent state- 
ments are here quoted: 


Like all genuine solutions to scientific problems, however, these results should be 
viewed as hypotheses whose validity must stand or fall on the basis of further sys- 
tematic testing in the field. As has been noted, the original design of the research in- 
cluded plans for such testing of results by means of additional research. 

The experience of integrated group effort and action research did more, however, 
than resolve a difficult assignment in applied social science. It operated as a genuine 
re-education process not only in regard to the scientists who participated in it, but also 
in regard to many of the Indian Service personnel who did their share of the field 
work. ... 

Similarly, the follow-up field of research on the Hopi jurisdiction revealed that 
Indian Service teachers, nurses, and administrators who attended the Santa Fe 
Seminar and participated constructively in the field work tended to experience a 
change in attitude and working relationships toward Indians and Indian problems. . . . 

Thus, knowledge and insights attained in the course of the research endeavor were 
translated into attitude and behavior patterns in a fact-finding and value re-orienting 
social action process, and the results of the research were almost immediately incorpo- 
rated into field operations on the reservations under investigation, regardless of sub- 
sequent official decisions to accept or reject them. 

Here will be recognized a practical method for developing genuinely democratic 
organization and administration at the “grass-roots,” local community level—an ap- 


proach which is keyed to the improvement of human welfare based on personality 
needs and trends in environmental setting through gradual self education, institutional 
reform, and culture re-orientation. The present research has developed this approach 
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into a relatively simple, scientific methodology and has applied it to several Indian 
tribes. The results have revealed the usefulness of the method in the field of American 
Indian affairs and suggested its universal potentialities as a scientific tool for the dis- 
covery, implementation and evaluation of personality-centered, welfare-oriented com- 
munity administration. And finally, they have indicated that under favorable condi- 
tions community action research may be pursued within a bureaucratic governmental 
structure, but also that its successful implementation requires both cross-discipline 
scientific “know-how” and the active support and sympathetic participation of top 
administrators. 


Anthropologists, as has already been indicated, are not now employed by 
the Indian Service in the Southwest, but this does not mean that work related 
to Indian administration has come to a halt. Euler and Naylor were employed 
by the Albuquerque Area Office, in the summer of 1951, to spend one month 
in an investigation of Southern Ute plans for the distribution of land claims 
payments. Aberle has received from the Indian Service some of his funds for 
the study of Peyote among the Navaho, and this work is continuing. The Bu- 
reau of Ethnic Research at the University of Arizona has received an Indian 
Service grant for the study of Indian health conditions in southern Arizona. 
This work is now being carried forward under the direction of Bertram Kraus. 

Other work of a similar nature, but not supported by the Indian Service, 
is going forward in several areas. The Harvard University “Rimrock Project” 
is continuing the investigation of comparative values which will comprise 
much valuable Indian material, including a siucy of Zuni law. The University 
of Utah, in association with scientists from other institutions, is making a 
study of legal processes among the Keresan, and has another project among 
the Ute Indians to “obtain basic material on the social organization and 
social life of the Ute, and to provide advice and counsel for tribal officials in 
administrative and business activities.’’ Cornell University has, in recent 
years, conducted a training school in the Southwest for applied anthropolo- 
gists, in the course of which much incidental research has been accomplished. 
It is also maintaining a field station at Fruitland, New Mexico, where research 
is going forward under the direction of Tom Sasaki in the methods and pro- 
cedures for introducing technological changes. The University of New Mexico 
has a continuing program for the study of acculturation in that area and is 
also, of course, engaged in the training of students for applied anthropological 
work. 

Some comments of Indian Service officials who were interviewed in con- 
nection with preparing material for this paper may be interesting. All are 
agreed that the work of the Personality, Education and Administration Re- 
search project was stopped at a crucial point and that much benefit would 
have accrued if the testing of the findings could have proceeded. The training 
and experience gained by Indian Service people associated with the project 
were invaluable, and interest, generally, has continued. They are unanimous 
in their opinion that in-service training in anthropology, such as is still con- 
tinuing to some extent in the branch of education, should be a Service-wide 
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program, but in this, as in other applications of anthropology, the greatest 
block is the lack of encouragement on the part of the Washington office. 

On the whole, they believe, the contribution that anthropologists might 
make is little understood by the Indians; in fact, there is some resentment 
and suspicion among some Indians that they are being used as “guinea pigs.’ 

The most significant contribution of anthropology, in the opinion of one of 
the Navaho Service officials, is its influence in establishing in the Indian 
Service respect for native cultures. This is evidenced by the lack of official 
tampering with religion and family life, and in the handling of law and order, 
the appointment of Indian judges, and the policies with respect to the main- 
tenance of tribal custom as a guide in civil law practices. This same official 
pointed out that while the Indian Service has given great recent encourage- 
ment to the development of the Navaho Tribal Council, self-government has 
not developed as rapidly as it might have since the removal of anthropologists 
from the Service. It was his opinion that the anthropologists were better able 
than anyone else to learn not only the nature of leadership on the reservation 
but the identity of local leaders. He was referring, of course, to the work of 
Kimball, Provinse, and others who were attached to the Human Surveys 
Branch of the Soil Conservation Service after 1937. 

The great block to the application of social science principles remains 
nearly as effective today as twenty years ago when Collier first attempted to 
make use of them. The Indian Service is the product of people, and it is con- 
stantly recruiting people, who possess the deep-seated American assumption 
that, by and large, instruction and example are all that are needed to bring 
the American Indian into our way of life. This is accompanied by the belief 
that no unusual injury to the Indian need result from the process of accultura- 
tion and that no special knowledge and no special techniques are required to 
bring about the desired changes. 

Behind the Indian Service is the Congress of the United States where mem- 
bers, with few exceptions, maintain the assumption that the Indian welfare 
problem is no different from any other and can therefore be solved by the 
appropriation of funds for resources development, education, health facilities, 
law enforcement, employment services, and the like. Adequate funds for the 
planning and administration of these services in a cross-cultural situation have 
never been provided. 

The realities of the situation may best be pointed up by comparison with 
the Soil Conservation Service. Applied anthropology and soil conservation 
were both introduced into the Indian Service by Collier in the early days of 
his administration. Both were instituted in the attempt to correct situations 
that had been deteriorating for many years and had reached crisis proportions. 
The proposition that man could prevent the deterioration of land and of plant 
life, being generally acceptable, has resulted in the steady and rapid growth 
of the application of science to soil conservation. The proposition that man 
could or should control the acculturation process through the application of 
science remains, on the whole, unacceptable. 
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COMMENTS 
By LaurA THOMPSON, City College of New York 


WELCOME the opportunity to express appreciation and approval of 

Kelly’s paper, and shall merely add a brief footnote to his remarks. Re- 
viewing the work done in applied anthropology in the Southwest, one is im- 
pressed by the fact that practically all of it has been pointed toward the 
solution of real problems having to do with human welfare and often involving 
life and death. And the significance of this research, I submit, lies not so much 
in whether its results have been utilized but rather in this orientation; not so 
much in terms of its immediate implementation, desirable though that may 
be, but rather in terms of the imperatives of the problems needing solution 

The Leightons in The Navaho Door (1944), for example, developed a medi- 
cal system which would really reach the Navahos and integrate their life 
way with our medical knowledge. The research problem was projected out of 
acute human need and was sincerely prosecuted toward the solution of that 
problem and the meeting of that need. Whether or not the findings were used 
—and to a considerable extent they have not been used—is subordinate to the 
fact that the work was aimed at a pressing problem. 

Kimball and Provinse’s identification of the key social unit of the Navaho 
resulted from an attempt to solve a real problem, that of soil conservation on 
the Navaho reservation. They were concerned with how to develop a program 
that would be the Navaho’s own. Their findings have been only partially 
used but they are highly significant because they were aimed at the solution 
of a very real problem. 

The Indian Personality, Education and Administration Research was 
solicited by administrators and focused on a whole complex of action problems. 
The fact that it was truncated because the findings were not agreeable to 
Government did not deprive it of its heuristic importance. It was not a study 
of Indians in general. It was designed to tackle, and if possible solve, problems 
formulated by the Administration. 

Then, too, the research leading to the Indian Reorganization Act was 
based on the imperative of solving a problem: the problem of how the Indian, 
by strengthening and re-orienting his own internal structures and life ways, 
could cope with the modern world. In that particular case fortune smiled and 
there was a chance to verify the hypothesis which emerged from the research. 
For example, contrast the effectiveness of the revolving credit fund estab- 
lished under the IRA with the prior “reimbursable” system under which the 
government loaned money to individual Indians. Many of the loans made 
under the pre-IRA credit system were unsound and served merely as a stop- 
gap relief measure. On the other hand, most of the funds loaned under the 
IRA co-operative credit system have been used for constructive purposes such 
as the establishment of many kinds of tribal enterprises and businesses op- 
erated by co-operative associations. At the close of the fiscal year 1952, almost 
$13,000,000 had been appropriated for the revolving loan fund. Although this 
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sum had revolved several times, only $245,948 (2.01%) of the amount due was 
delinquent. Even more important is the record of the thousands of Indian 
families which have been rehabilitated by the credit system authorized by the 
IRA. This highly successful credit system is merely one example of verification 
of the hypothesis underlying the IRA. 

These cases and many more which might be cited suggest that when social 
science research focuses on imperative real life problems it is likely to move 
ahead. It is not in the power of the social scientist to say whether his findings 
will be carried out but the importance and profundity of his research, I submit, 
is directly related to its focus on problems of action. 


By Joun Apair, Cornell University 


ELLY has given us a most comprehensive and well-balanced account of 

applied anthropology in the Southwest. I can only emphasize certain 
points which he has made, and perhaps add one or two to the record. In only 
a few instances do I differ with him. 

I do take exception to his statement that anthropological findings will be 
used more as more Indian Service employees acquire a favorable attitude to- 
ward anthropology, learn more of the findings of anthropology, and persist in 
their efforts to use it. Kelly has been much too kind, or better, much too opti- 
mistic. I think that it is best to interpret that remark as wishful thinking, and 
note with care his next statement: ““This process will be speeded by encourage- 
ment at high levels, as it was speeded during Collier’s administration, and it 
will be retarded by discouragement at high levels, as appears to be the case in 
very recent years.” Iam in complete agreement with the last part of this state- 
ment. I do not think that anthropology will be applied more and more, but 
rather less and less if the present trend is projected only a few years into the 
future. 

Social science came into the government, at least into the Department of 
the Interior, under the auspices of the New Deal; it has vanished from that 
department, and from others, as New Deal policies have been discredited. I 
do not think that applied anthropology will find favor again until there is a 
different philosophy of government than we find at the present, when it will 
become possible for bureau heads to seek the advice of social scientists in a 
planning capacity. 

As an illustration of what I mean, look to the planning of the Indian 
Service with respect to its withdrawal policy, at least if that planning in Wash- 
ington is accurately reflected in newspaper releases. From all accounts the 
lessons that the Bureau learned during the Collier regime have been ignored. 
The findings of the Indian Personality, Education and Administration Re- 
search project co-ordinated by Laura Thompson have been overlooked at the 


very time when there is the greatest need for the application of the anthro- 
pologists’ findings. In the volumes that have been published on the Southwest 
groups, The Navaho (Kluckhohn and Leighton 1946), Children of The People 
(Leighton and Kluckhohn 1947), The Desert People (Joseph, Spicer and 
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Chesky 1949), and The Hopi Way (Thompson and Joseph 1945), there is much 
said about the effect of the acculturation process on the individual and the 
community. Yet can anyone point out a constructive attempt on the part of 
the Washington office of the Indian Bureau to use these data in planning their 
present program? It would seem that when there is the greatest need for social 
science guidance there is in fact an almost complete disinterest in what anthro- 
pology has to offer. 

There is need for a new Meriam report, bringing up to date the social and 
economic facts as they pertain to Indian groups in the Southwest and elsewhere 
at the present time. New Bureau policy and action should follow only after the 
record of the Indian Reorganization Act has been systematically studied and 
evaluated by anthropologists, political scientists and educators working with 
division heads within the Bureau. 

The turn-about policy of the Indian Bureau, from a policy of self-govern- 
ment to one of rapid assimilation, has been made without such study. This 
drastic change in policy is likely to result in confusion, disorganization and 
apathy among the Indians themselves. 

Work in applied anthropology that has been undertaken in the Southwest 
since World War II has shifted from Indian Service auspices to the sponsor- 
ship of universities and foundations. I will mention two such instances. The 
first, that of Cornell University, has been pointed out by Kelly. Their work at 
Fruitland Project, on the Navaho reservation, has been an attempt to use an 


experimental design in studying the processes of change, rather than following 
the usual ex post facto analyses. A second project is that of D’Arcy McNickle, 
formerly with the Indian Bureau, who, with the backing of the Field Founda- 
tion, has been conducting workshops in community leadership. Some of these 
have been held in the Southwest, others in Oklahoma and elsewhere. Indian 
leaders have been called in from various reservations to discuss with him and 
others their problems of self-government and community organization. 

When the anthropologist works outside of government structure and is 
divorced from the planning process he is severely handicapped when it comes 
to a testing of his findings. Even if the anthropologist who is working on ap- 
plied problems gets the close co-operation of the field staff of the Indian 
Service, as many of us have in our work on the Navaho reservation, the in- 
difference of the Bureau leaders in Washington makes it almost impossible 
for the local officials to implement the findings of the social scientist. 

A final point should be made—one that looks to the future. The anthropolo- 
gist interested in the application of his discipline could be a catalyst to con- 
structive action if he would fill what seems to be an urgent role. As the federal 
services are withdrawn from the reservations, especially in the field of educa- 
tion and welfare, there is a great need for federal officials to transmit to the 
state officers who take over these services their experience and recommenda- 
tions. There have been many skilled administrators within the Indian Service 
in the Southwest who have learned a great deal from their years of working 
with Indian leaders and Indian communities. The state administrators, who 
are lacking in this experience, are certain to make the same old mistakes which 
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in many instances the federal officials have learned to avoid. Surely these 
errors will be made anew if this record is not transmitted to the state au- 
thorities. 

As far as I know there are no means within government, either federal or 
state, whereby this process of communication could be accomplished. Possibly 
workshops set up under foundation auspices, in which the social scientists 
would play an important role, would serve as such a medium and lead to 
setting down on paper this record for the guidance of the state officials who 
have assumed new responsibilities in cross-cultural administration. 

During the years to come the state officials will need the assistance of ap- 
plied social science in helping them to solve many pressing problems—the 
urbanization of Indian groups, to name but one. In Arizona the establishment 
of the Bureau of Ethnic Research is an important step in this direction, one 
which we hope will be copied in other states which are facing the same prob- 
lems. 
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Major Contributions of Southwestern Studies 
to Anthropological Theory 


E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 

University of Utah 

ERE it not for recent developments in the Southwest, the subject which 

I have been invited to discuss would be simple indeed, and my hesitancy 

in meeting my task would be without foundation. Prior to 1928, Southwestern 

ethnology was almost wholly sterile so far as generating any contributions to 

ethnological theory is concerned. This is from any viewpoint an amazing fact. 

In addition to the fact that the Pueblos offer most complex cultures, the area 

presents the simpler Athabascans and riverine tribes in close juxtaposition and 

interaction with the Pueblos; it presents the high Spanish and Anglo cultures 

in continuous interaction with the native for four centuries; it provides the 

longest and richest archeological record known for any group of living primi- 

tive societies. Contrary to what actually occurred, it might have been expected 

that the richest culture area of North America north of Mexico would through 

its ethnology have stimulated the richest contributions to anthropological 
theory. 

In the nineteenth century there was the well-known flurry of ethnographic 
work by Bandelier, Cushing, G. A. Dorsey, Fewkes, Mathews, Mindeleff, 
Stevenson and Voth. Yet, after their day was done there was a decade and a 
half when, except for the limited contributions of B. Freire-Marreco, Harring- 
ton, Goddard, and the work of the Franciscan Fathers on the Navaho, there 
was a hiatus in which ethnographic work all but dried up. At that time not 
even Rivers’ observation applied to the Southwest when he said, “The anthro- 
pologists of America are so fully engaged in the attempt to record what is 
left of the ancient cultures of their country that they devote little attention to 
those general questions of which we, with no ancient cultures at our doors 
devote so much attention” (quoted in Bidney 1953: vii-—viii). The emergence 
of theory from Southwestern ethnology began with incursions into the area by 
Kroeber and Lowie in 1915 and the enduring entry into the field at the same 
time of Parsons, but did not reach a high point until the thirties and the 
forties. 

Attention should be called first to the work of Haeberlin, the “forgotten 
man”’ of Southwest ethnology, who with the publication of his monograph on 
The Idea of Fertilization in the Culiure of the Pueblo Indians (1916) came 
directly to grips with theory, and was the first to formulate a concept of con- 
figuration for the Pueblos. His mode of expression was not felicitous and he 
did not follow through in the development of his idea. Nevertheless, substitute 
“configuration” or “ethos” for his clumsy “setting” and note how familiar his 
central proposition rings: “The setting of the Pueblo culture, which is in no 
way equal to the sum of all its traits diffused from without implies a process 
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of active assimilation of all diffused elements, which focuses the most hetero- 
geneous phenomena in a definite and characteristic direction” (p. 11). Further, 
“That this setting is not comprehensible as a summation of diffused elements is 
proven by the reinterpretation of the heterogeneous traits according to the 
uniform scheme of interrelated ideas. The problem of the cultural setting of 
the Pueblo is therefore a psychological one” (p. 51). Unfortunately, Haeberlin, 
having demonstrated that Graebner’s Kuliurhistorische Methode could not 
touch this phase of Pueblo cultural analysis, was apparently satisfied to let 
the matter drop and his untimely death in 1919 prevented him from taking it 
up later. There it rested until Ruth Benedict undertook her highly successful 
attempt to develop the idea. 

Kroeber’s foray into Southwestern ethnology was brief and brilliant. His 
famous empirical-theoretical monograph Zuni Kin and Clan (1917) has been 
characterized by Lowie (1920:127) as “‘one of the masterpieces of ethno- 
graphic research,” and recently by Eggan (1950:12) as “‘perhaps the most in- 
fluential paper written on kinship and social organization in the Southwest.” 

Methodologically Kroeber’s paper stands as a landmark for its empirical 
use of censuses of Zuni clan and fraternity membership to determine the 
amount of actual concordance between clans and fraternities. He demon- 
strated the improbability of the theory (which had previously prevailed) that 
Pueblo clans had developed out of originally discrete local groups, and that 
each clan had extended its membership into ritualistic structures to form 
priesthoods and fraternities. The simplistic theory of social development does 
not hold water. 

It was not, however, this result of Kroeber’s study that had such enduring 
influence on theory as it was his posing of the conflict between the linguistic, 
or psychological, and sociological theories of causation in kinship terminology. 
His theoretical position had been taken prior to the Zuni field work (Kroeber 
1909), and one of his primary purposes in studying Zuni was to test the 
theories promulgated in Rivers’ Kinship and Social Organization (1914). 
Kroeber’s stand against the sociological interpretation of kinship was quite 
uncompromising. His interpretation of the Zuni data convinced a number of 
anthropologists of the validity of his theory and methodology; it laid a pattern 
that persisted for many years. For example, as late as two decades ago Parsons 
(1939: 386) could insist, ‘Plainly enough this reciprocity system of the Tewa 
is an outcome of language, without connection with social organization.” 

Unfortunately, Lowie, who entered the Southwest to study the Hopi as a 
parallel investigation to Kroeber’s, did not publish his results until some years 
later. Manifesting the same close comradeship combined with absolute in- 
dependence of mind and thought that has characterized the Kroeber-Lowie 
relationship through the years, Lowie returned Americanist kinship studies to 
a firmer footing through the utilization of the sociological principle in the treat- 
ment of the Hopi facts (1929). So it was that Parsons in her final comparison 
of Pueblo kinship systems had found the reasonable balance. ‘Although the 
social organization finds expression by and large in kinship nomenclature, the 
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tie between organization and nomenclature is elastic. Nomenclature may 
vary considerably without any variation in organization and vice versa” 
(1939: 385). 

The theoretical impact of Southwestern kinship phenomena does not stop 
at this point, however. Morris Opler in 1936 presented his comparative sum- 
mary of Southern Athabascan kinship systems (the first published kinship 
data on any Apache tribe!) from which he demonstrated that there was an 
early dichotomy of the Southern Athabascans and that the Navaho, Jicarilla, 
Kiowa Apache and Lipan are the products of later differentiation of one 
division, while the Western Apache, Chiricahua and Mescalero are the prod- 
ucts of the other (Opler 1936). 

This contribution stimulated Kroeber to his final examination of the 
problem in the South-vest in which he accepts at long last the admissibility 
of sociological factors in kinship analysis: “‘Whether it was the logic of no- 
menclature that was diffused as such, or sets of kinship usages and institu 
tions which were also reflected in nomenclature, cannot be decided without 
much fuller knowledge. Probably both processes are operative’’ (1937:607), 
He is still primarily the linguist, nevertheless, as he concludes, ‘‘At any rate 
since kinship systems are first of all systems of classificatory logic expressed 
in words which are parts of language, the analysis and comparison of such 
systems without reference to their linguistic history, so far as this may be 
available, is an arbitrary limitation on understanding” (p. 608). With this, 
I think no reasonable person can quarrel. 

Still, the matter does not rest there. Anthropology is a viable science. 
After Morris Opler had devastatingly demonstrated that Radcliffe-Brown’s 
extreme sociological dogma on the concordance of social form and kinship 
categories was invalidated by the facts from the Mescalero Apache culture 
(1937), Eggan continued to work with modifications of Radcliffe-Brown’s 
basic theoretical constructs through which a kinship system is conceived “‘as 
composed of a series of behavior patterns expectable between relatives under 
given conditions,” in which “the verbal behavior symbolizes the socially de- 
fined relationships’’; and ‘‘where the actual behavior diverges, a problem may 
be formulated in terms of social change which may give added insight into the 
nature of the kinship system” (Eggan 1950: 293). Eggan successfully combined 
functional and historical theoretical concepts and methodological principles 
in his comparative Social Organization of the Western Pueblos to produce a 
veritable four de force. Nothing like it has come out of any regional studies in 
the North American area. The long series of studies of Southwestern kinship 
systems has finally achieved, I believe, a climactic triumph in this work. It is 
the American counterpart to the analyses of lineage-based societies that the 
British social anthropologists have been doing in Africa. 

Kroeber’s catalytic paper dealt with kinship and fraternities, which he 
proved to be separable phenomena. We have followed through the subsequent 
development of kinship theory in the Southwest. Now what of the fraternity 
or association phenomenon? 
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Most of what we know of the Keresan Pueblos comes from the vigorous 
field work done in the Rio Grande Valley by Leslie White in the 1920’s and 
published mostly as a series of Memoirs of the American Anthropological 
Association. In 1928 White appeared before the Twenty-third International 
Congress of Americanists to read his one brief foray into anthropological theory 
utilizing Southwestern data (it is one of the peculiar anomalies of White’s 
numerous essays on culture theory that ne virtually never makes use of specific 
data from the Southwest, which he knows so well). His paper, which was a 
comparative study of the formal distribution and functions of Keresan 
medicine societies, unfolded a set of hypotheses of potentially great significance. 
I say “‘potentially” because they have never been followed up. He showed that 
the major present functions are curing, retreats to produce rain, and the 
selection of pueblo officers. Then he advanced a tentative hypothesis of his- 


torical reconstruction: (1) the “‘original’’ function of societies was curing, with 
secondary extensions into war and scalp ceremonialism plus birth and death 
rituals; (2) with a growing importance of agriculture, the curing societies 
undertook ceremonies for rain, at first in the secrecy of the kivas, later with 
public dances which serve “to complete the psychological cycle implied by the 
retreat; the retreat is the prayer, the dance the answer (symbolically).” In this 
way the medicine societies become involved in the kachina cult, which has a 
different origin (1928:618-19). The article includes an explicit declaration of 
belief that hypotheses of historical reconstruction can illuminate and render 
more intelligible the nature of causation in present-day phenomena. 

At the same momentous International Congress two other lines of theory 
derived from Pueblo ethnology were opened, and both led to developments 
of considerable significance, to say the least. The one was Parsons’ paper on 
the possible origin of the kachina cult in the Spanish matachina dances (1928), 
a paper that adumbrated the later development of acculturation studies and 
culminated specifically in the superb analysis of “‘Variation and Borrowing”’ 
and ‘‘Other Processes of Change” that placed the capstone on her magnum 
opus, the two-volume Pueblo Indian Religion (1939). Parsons was not a sys- 
tem-builder, but she was far from the dry-dust fact accumulator that some think 
her to have been. Her work bristles with hypotheses and suggestions for 
further testing. 

The other paper that foretold great theoretical developments was, of 
course, Benedict’s ‘‘Psychological Types in the Cultures of the Southwest” 

1928) which, brief though it is, introduced the essential ideas that were later 
enlarged in her “Configuration of Culture in North America” (1932) and were 
given final expression in her Patterns of Culture (1934). The Apollonian and 
Dionysian characterizations are presented in the 1928 paper, and certain 
specific traits of Pueblo character and behavior are contrasted with those of 
the Northwest Coast and Plains. The relation of cultural configuration to in- 
dividual personality formation was to come through in the later, and related, 
publications, but it was the uniqueness of Pueblo culture in contrast to other 
North American Indian cultures that provided Benedict with the original 
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stimulus for the formulation of her great theoretical and methodological in- 
novations which are still ramifying throughout mid-twentieth century 
anthropology (Mead and Métraux 1953). 

The peculiar thing is that this great contribution (and probably the most 
influential anthropological work, taken at large, in the last thirty years) bears 
only a tangential relationship to the facts of Pueblo ethnography. The factual 
criticisms with respect to Pueblo cultures, that have found their way into 
print through the writings of Dorothy Eggan (1943), Goldfrank (1945), Li 
An-Che (1937), and Bennett (1946), only begin to indicate the extent of the 
artistic and poetic idealization of Pueblo culture that Benedict presented. 
Kluckhohn has expressed the judgment that Benedict did not report Pueblo 
society as is but Pueblo culture as conceived by the old men in particular. Her 
ethnology was that of the ideal culture. (Verbal communication, August, 
1953.) It is a paradox that in spite of her highly questionable techniques of 
observation she was able to contribute theory and methodological devices of 
such great import and lasting value. 

Thus far I have devoted the entire discussion to the major contributions 
of Pueblo rather than general Southwestern ethnology. This is because of the 
fact that if theoretical germination was late in Pueblo work, it was much later 
for the greater Southwest. How could it be otherwise when in 1928 it was still 
necessary for Kroeber to write, ““The Apache are little known; the Havasupai 
remain undescribed in print, on Walapai, Yavapai, Maricopa there is nothing. 
... data from northern Mexico are so scant”’ (1928:376). 

In 1927 W. Duncan Strong finally extended the working concept of ‘‘South- 
west” beyond Pueblo and Navaho. He did not go “south of the border’’ but he 
did crack the adobe curtain and for the first time treated the Pueblo complex 
as a part of a larger areal problem. Touching only lightly on archeological data, 
Strong identified an integrated nuclear complex—the group-house, priest and 
fetish complex—for Pueblo culture, and he showed it to be a complex shared 
by Southern California tribes as well. In both areas he found the complex to 
be associated with moieties or ‘“‘ceremonial traces’”’ thereof (1927). 

Of significance for theory of Strong’s contribution is his use of the nuclear 
cluster for diagnostic purposes. Its modern use can be seen, for example, in the 
analytical work of Steward on South and Central America (1947, 1949). 
Methodologically Strong’s thesis was an innovation, I believe, in its extension 
of the age-area theory to the handling of whole blocks of cultures rather than 
to single institutional complexes (such as the sun dance) as had previously 
been the case. It opened the way for a whole series of brilliant attacks com- 
bining ethnology and archeology in historical reconstruction with functional 
analysis as has been done for the Southwest by Ellis (Hawley 1937, 1951), 
Eggan (1950), Reed (1946), Titiev (1944). These studies are contributing 
greatly to the understanding of the dynamics of cultural growth and environ- 
mental relationships. 

Beals in 1932 showed the way to comprehension of the Greater Southwest, 
a concept that achieved full realization at the Third Roundtable Conference 
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of 1943, devoted to El Norte de Mexico y el Sud de Estados Unidos. The theo- 
retical effects of the enlarged view of the Southwest were soon manifest in 
Underhill’s analysis of Ceremonial Patterns in the Greater Southwest (1948) in 
which she demonstrated the relation of the vision experience and shamanism 
to individual-oriented hunting economy, and the conversion of the shaman to 
the priest as ‘‘the miracle of maize”’ is ritualized in the shift to communalized 
horticulture. When the Southwest is viewed as a whole, the juxtaposition of 
the two poles of culture makes this valuable type of formulation especially 
feasible. In a narrower context the psychological functions of the ritual of 
prayer are further illuminated by the theoretical analysis offered by Reichar« 
(1944). 

It may seem as though in all this discussion I have been assuming that 
specific ethnographies generate theories: that is, that the peculiar qualities of 
the Southwest are responsible for what there has been in the way of special 
contributions to anthropological theory out of Southwestern studies. I do not 
want to leave the impression that I think this is a one-way process. Obviously, 
theory guides research and sets problems for investigation, hypotheses for 
testing. Conversely, new facts pose new problems for explanation and present 
the call for new hypotheses and theory. 

Perhaps nowhere in contemporary anthropology has the circular action of 
theory on investigation and results on theory been more richly manifest than 
in the work of Kluckhohn. No one is more of a Southwesternist than he; yet 
to label him a Southwesternist would hardly characterize his work, so eclectic 
in quality has it been. On the whole one feels that theory has shaped the 
handling of his Navaho material to a considerably greater degree than his 
field observations in the Southwest have shaped his theoretical formulations. 
This would be in the large. In detail, Navaho has obviously generated some 
of his minor generalizations. Kluckhohn’s contributions to the concept of 
patterning in culture (1941) were clearly brought into focus by virtue of his 
intimate grasp of Navaho social behavior. The ritual complexity and myth- 
maintaining precocity of Navaho culture as against its meager social super- 
structure provided him with vibrant material wherewith to expand the func- 
tional theory of myth and ritual in the direction of their psychological value 
to the individual in addition to their social sanction effects (Kluckhohn 1942) 
And through the patterning of Navaho culture Kluckhohn has moved to the 
delineation of the underlying principles that shape the patterns of Navaho 
life (Kluckhohn and Leighton 1948:218-38; Kluckhohn 1949): a preliminary 
expression of his current and major contributions to value theory (1951) and in 
the formulation of the major Southwestern study of the day, the empirical- 
theoretical, multipkasal attack on the problem of values initiated by Harvard 
in June 1949, and focused on the cultures of Zuni, Navaho, the Spanish- 
American, the Mormon, and Texas Anglo 

Nowhere in North America is as much work of significance for anthro- 
pological theory being done today as in the Southwest. As the aboriginal 
societies of other areas become ever more things of the past, the Southwest 
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will continue to grow in importance for some time to come. In the end it will 
more than compensate for its delayed development as a major factor in the 
formulation of anthropological theory. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN INSTITUTE 


announces a recent 
publication in its series of volumes 
on aspects of African Life and Culture: 


AFRICAN WORLDS 


Nine studies in the Cosmological Ideas 
and Social Values of African Peoples 
Edited with an Introduction by Daryll Forde 
Royal 8vo, 272 pages, price in 
United Kingdom, 30s. net 
Published for the Institute by the 
Oxford University Press 


Other volumes of collected studies published by the Institute are: 


African Political Systems, edited by E. E. Evans-Pritchard and M. M. Fortes, 


18s. net 
African Systems of Kinship and Marriage, edited by A. R. Radcliffe Brown and 
Daryll Forde, 35s. net 


Survey of African Marriage and Family Life, edited with an Introduction by Arthur 


Phillips, 15s. net 


These are available to members of the International African Institute at a discount 
of 124%4% of the English published price. 
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AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST N.S, Vor. 8, PL. VIII 


THE PIMA OF ARIZONA 


1. Old woman pounding mesquite beans. 2. Old woman carrying wood. 3. Woman grinding 
5 £ 
corn under an improvised shelter. 4. An old man and his daughter, with their dwelling. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST N.S., Vor. 8, Pr. IX 


THE PIMA OF ARIZONA 


1. A grave among rocks. 2. Burials in the plain, covered with poles and branches. 
3, 4. Dwellings. 
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AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST N.S., Vor. 6, Pt. XIV 
(MI 
José Micue Pecos (Zu-wa-ng), died 1902. (Photograph by K. M. Chapman, 1902 


AGUSTIN Pecos (Se-se-fwe-yah), nephew of José Miguel. (Photo- 
graph by A. C. Vroman, 1899.) 
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\MERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST N.5S., Vor. 5, Pt. XXITI 


Tower forming part of a group of ruins about the 
head of Ruin Canyon, in the Yellowjacket Region, 
Colorado. 


Small tower-like structure on an isolated 


rock at the head of Ruin Canyon, in the Yel 
lowjacket Group, Colorado 
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BOOKS—by Arizona’s 


only Southwestern Press 


A TOUR THROUGH ARIZONA—1864, by J. Ross 
Browne. Reprinted from original edition. 2% pages. 
Illustrated. $5.00. 

EXPLORATIONS IN LOWER CALIFORNIA, by 
J. Ross Browne. Reprinted from Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, 1868. 64 pages. Tan leather 
finish paper cover. Original illustrations. $1.50. 
PHANTOMS OF OLD TOMBSTONE, by H. E. 
Wenck. Trade edition. 72 pages. Verse and ac- 
companying sketches. Clothbound $4.50. Leather- 
bound $10.00. 

TUCSON, by Bernice Cosulich. A clothbound first 
edition of 368 pages. The only complete history 
ever written on this fabulous city of Spanish mis- 
sion fame. $5.00. 

CRABB'S FILIBUSTERING EXPEDITION INTO 
SONORA, 1857, by Robert H. Forbes. A first 
limited edition of 650 copies. 104 pages. Ap- 
pendix, bibliography and map on end sheets. 
Clothbound $5.00. Leatherbound $10.00 


COMING 
HINTON'S HANDBOOK TO LUZ DE TIERRA INCOG- 


NITA. 1693-1701. The diary 
ARIZONA, by Richerd J. of Capt. Juan Mateo Manje. 
Hinton, 1877. A reprint edi- First published English 


tion of 640 pages. Complete translation by Harry J. 
with all maps. Clothbound Karns. 338 pages. 32 full 


h 
$10.00. Leatherbound $15.00. 
be announced. 


Cash orders postpaid 


ARIZONA SILHOUETTES 


Publications Pertinent to the Southwest 
1730 East Greenlee Tucson, Arizona 


INDIANS 


| HAVE KNOWN 


by the late 
Dean Byron Cummings 


120 pages. Photographs by the 
author. Consists of 14 well writ- 
ten sketches of Indians that Dr. 
Cummings knew during the fruit- 
ful years he spent among them, 
seeking clues to their ancient 
history. Clothbound $2.50. 
Leatherbound $7.50. 


Flow 


INDIAN HEALTH 
IN ARIZONA 


A Study of Health Conditions Among Central 
and Southern Arizona Indians. 


By BERTRAM S. KRAUS __ 150 pp. Paper $2.50 


Third printing... 
INDIANS of the SOUTHWEST 
A Survey of Indian Tribes and 


Indian Administration in Arizona 


By W. H. KELLY, 129 pp. 1953 Paper $1.50 
Published by the Bureau of Ethnic Research, 
Department of Anthropology, University of 
Arizona. 


Order the above books direct from the 


University of Arizona Mailing Bureau, Tucson. 


MEDALLION 
PAPERS 
Published by 

GILA PUEBLO 

Many numbers still 


available. Write for 
list and prices 
Now being sold by 


ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
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a new focus on the Scene... 


THE 
CHICAGO REVIEW 


a magazine of 
* ORIGINAL CREATIVE WRITING 
CRITICISM 
* COMMENTARY 


Current contributors: Past Contributors: 
WILLIAM CARLOos WILLIAMS MARIANNE Moore 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE Davip REISMAN 
RICHARD EBERHART PETER VIERECK 
KIMON FRIAR ELDER OLSON 
AND OTHERS TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


Published Quarterl) 


with a special Summer 1954 issue featuring 


SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


Subscriptions: $1.75 per year. Single copy: 50 cents 


Order from your bookseller or 


THE CHICAGO REVIEW 
REYNOLDS CLUB - THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 37 - ILLINOIS 
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Smoothest train to the sun country... 
Southern Pacific’s luxurious streamliner.. . 


Golden State 


CHICAGO + ARIZONA + SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


RELAX IN THE 
FULL-LENGTH 
LOUNGE CAR 


N THE SUN 
AT FINE RESORTS 


Try the smooth, low-altitude route of the Golden State when 
you follow the sun to the resort-and-ranch areas of the Southwest, 
Luxurious private rooms...free hors d’oeuvres at cocktail time 
...roomy dining cars and delicious meals all 


ep the way. Ask about low Family Fares. 
AMERICA’S MOST MODERN TRAINS 

The Golden State takes you to Douglas, Bisbee, 
Tucson, Phoenix and Palm Springs, as does South- 
ern Pacific’s New Orleans-Los Angeles streamliner 
Sunset Limited. These two luxury trains provide 
the only direct, main line, streamliner service to 
this heart of the Southwest resort and guest ranch 


country. Ask for them by name when you make 
your reservations. 
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“IN THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT" 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS NATIONAL PARK via 


GOLF AN UNIQUE 


FISHING 
HOTEL 
HUNTING ain — IN THE HEART 

ARCHEO- 


MOUNTAIN 
COCKTAIL vil AREA. 


— La ph FREE PARKING 


RECOMMENDED 
CONDITIONED BY AAA 


na Land of Winter Sunshine 


LA CAVERNA HOTEL ¢ CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


Red Man’s America 


BY RUTH M. UNDERHILL 


l \ profusely illustrated panorama of Indian life in the United States 


. an ideal textbook.” Sov Tax, University of Chicago. 


Tm first descriptive history of the American Indian which combines the 
facts of history, anthropology, ethnology, and archeology into a complete 
and intelligible pattern of Indian life—from the Stone Age to the Atomic 
Age. The book has the great merit of being Red Man’s history instead oi 
white man’s interpretation of that history. The illustrations are by 
Marianne Stoller, who worked almost entirely from original Indian 
artifacts. Taken together, the words and the pictures make a flexible and 
readable compendium of real Indian history, ethnology, and culture— 


ideally suitable for use as a class text. $5.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue - Chicago 37 - Illinois 
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Now—only 39% hours Chicago-Los 
Angeles... Only one night en route 
westbound ... Extra fare dropped... 
Reserved seat chair cars... Same fine 
Pullman accommodations... Fred Harvey 
food—from full-course menus to low- 
cost budget meals. 
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SAVING To members of the A.A.A. only, until January 1, 1955. 
ON 


BOOKS 


lowing presses : 


By arrangement between the Associatica and the fol- 


Chicago, Columbia, Free Press, Grove, International Universities, Kentucky, 
Museum of New Mexico, Oklahoma, Princeton, Stanford 


To 
List Members 
Price Postpaid 

Adair—Navajo and Pueblo Silversmiths $ 5.00 $3.75 
Berndt—Kunapipi 7.50 5.60 
Brown, ed.—The Sacred Pipe 3.00 2.25 
Evans-Pritchard—The Institutions of Primitive Society 2.50 1,90 
Ferdon—Tonala, Mexico 6.00 5.25 
Harris—Methods in Structural Linguistics 7.50 5.60 
Hogbin—Transformation Scene 6.00 4.50 
Hsu—Religion, Science & Human Crises 3.50 2.60 
International Directory of Anthropologists (3rd ed.) 3.00 1.85 
Keesing—Culture Change 3.50 2.65 
Kris—Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art 7.50 5.60 
Kroeber—Nature of Culture 6.50 4.85 
Lazarsfeld, ed.—Mathematical Thinking in the Social Sciences 10.00 7.50 
Levy, Jr.—The Structure of Society 6.00 4.50 
Littlhe—The Mende of Sierra Leone 6.00 4.50 
Little—Negroes in Britain 5.00 3.75 
Loomis et al., eds.—Turrialba: Social Systems & the Introduc- 

tion of Change 3.00 2.25 
Mauss—Essay on the Gift 2.50 1.90 
Mead—Cultural Stability in Polynesia 2.00 1.00 
Miner—The Primitive City of Timbuctoo 5.00 3.75 
Nadel—Nupe Religion 4.75 3.60 
Patterson—Colour & Culture in South Africa 6.00 4.50 
Recinos and Goetz, trans. and eds—The Annals of the 

Cakchiquels 3.75 2.85 
Reichard—Social Life of the Navajo Indians 5.00 2.50 
Schneider—Psychoanalyst and the Artist 4.00 3.00 
Slavson—Introduction to Group Therapy 3.50 2.65 
Spaulding, ed—On the Oregon Trail 3.75 2.85 
Thomas and Pikelis—International Directory of 

Anthropological Institutions 12.50 4.00 
Tumin—Caste in a Peasant Society 5.00 3.75 
Underhill—Papago Indian Religion 4.50 3.50 
Wagley and Galvao—The Tenetehara Indians of Brazil 3.75 2.85 
Webb and Wilder—An Archaeological Survey of 

Guntersville Basin 5.00 3.75 
Wendorf—Salvage Archaeology of the Chama Valley, New 

Mexico 6.00 4.50 
Wright—A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma 5.00 3.75 


rrangement with the London School of Economics the following MONO- 


By a 
GRAPH 


ON SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY to members (except in the United 


Kingdom) at substantial discounts : 


Schapera—The Ethnic Composition of Tswana Tribes 
T’ien—The Chinese of Sarawak: A Study of Social Structure 


15/ 
18/ 


1.75 
1.85 


Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, Volumes 7, 9-20 
Available at 25% Discount from Listed Prices 


Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of order with remittance before January 1, 1955. 


Send orders to Frederick Johnson, Executive Secretary, Box 71, Andover, Mass. 


It Started as a Diversion... 


ALF A CENTURY ago, the Fred Harvey Indian Building 

3° at Albuquerque was established as a diversion for Santa Fe 
railway travelers. Kindled by public interest, this idea to promote 
greater appreciation of the native products of the Southwest 
experienced an unexpected growth, and soon other establishments 
of its kind were opened: the Hopi House at Grand Canyon ;—; Park, 
the Indian Shop at La Fonda in Santa Fe and the Curio Room 
at the Painted Desert Inn in Petrified Forest National Monument. 


Five decades of effort and research have made the exhibits what they 
are today—among the finest and most complete of their kind in the 
world, displaying ancient and contemporary Indian jewelry, Ye ots, 
rugs, baskets and ottery, Spanish and Mexican handicraft, and 

numerous other fascinating items of —— variety . . . many of 
singular value, others priced 

No traveler to the Southwest should fail to see these treasures of 
culture and history of this most interesting area of our country. 


FRED HARVEY HOTELS 


In New Mexico: 
La Fonda, Santa Fe 
HOST OF THE In Arizona: 
SOUTHWEST Ne Nii La Posada, Winslow 
El Tovar & Bright Angel Lodge 
Grand Canyon National Park 
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